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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE following story contains a mixture of history 
and pure invention. The reader may be anxious to 
know which is which. The character of Parkyn 
Pokeapart is entirely fictitious, save for his irresis- 
tible surname, culled from The Book of the Miracles 
of King Henry VI (edited by Father Ronald Knox 
and Mr. Shane Leslie), and all that relates to the 
King’s intercourse with Parkyn is purely invention. 

To avoid stodginess in the recounting of necessary 
history, much of it has been put into the mouth of 
the jongleur, Fiddlemee, to whom the reader may 
not need an introduction. As to the fiction, in all 
cases it has been made to harmonize with known 
facts, and on occasion to tring known facts into 
harmony, as in the case of the reversal of the 
King’s peace policy before the battle of North- 
ampton. Indeed, the writer of the story would 


‘ 


venture to claim for some of the “‘ pure invention ”’ 
the original meaning of the word “invention,” to 
wit, discovery. But in deference to “cold fact,” 


al] inventions in this story are either incidental or 
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underlying. Nothing in history has been con- 
tradicted or ignored. 

The two miracles recorded have their authenti- 
cation in the King’s Book of Miracles. One has 
been transferred to the King’s lifetime. The Pil- 
grims’ Hymn quoted in the Epilogue is also taken 
from The Book of the Miracles of King Henry VI, to 
whose editors the writer of the present story stands 
in debt. 

Lastly, it may be noted that any{visitor to the 
regalia in the Tower of London, which is kept in 
the Wakefield Tower, the King’s prison,—parti- 
cularly if he makes his pilgrimage on May 22nd, 
the date of the King’s death—may see for himself 
a fulfilment of Dominic Pokeapart’s second vision. 

E.M.D. 
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THE THREE ROSES 


CHAPTER I 
OCCURS WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF ST. NICHOLAS 


THE people of London were having a holiday, 
albeit that no saint had put piety on its mettle to 
proclaim a festival. It was purely profane merry- 
making and consequently touched with decorum. 
As a matter of fact, Parliament was assembling at 
Westminster, and it was being opened by the King 
in person. He, the King, was but four years old 
and many sizes too small for his fair courser, but 
he was none the less a king. Henry had been bain 
on the feast of St. Nicholas and might be regarded 
as a kind of jeu d’esprit on the part of the patron 
saint of youth. Nine months later he had been 
proclaimed a king. St. Nicholas would be keeping 
a feast of many octaves before the King arrived at 
years of discretion. The small Henry had already 
been dubbed a knight and had conferred a knight- 
hood on a number of youthful nobles, still in the 
nursery, and (be it admitted, by proxy) he had 
already petitioned the Holy Father to canonize 
Osmund of Salisbury. St. Nicholas was assuredly 
having the time of his life in the realm of England, 
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to which, it must always be remembered, was 
attached the kingdom of France. The King who 
had just passed them—a tiny speck of splendour 
in the saddle of a huge white charger, chosen, it 
would seem, to accentuate the dimensions of the 
little puppet monarch—was to open in royal state 
the Parliament in which the Protector of the realm 
was hoping to adjust an intricate situation, an 
expedient which was occasionally resorted to when 
the dissensions between the King’s royal uncles 
became acute. At this particular time the dispute 
between the royal Bishop of Winchester and the 
equally royal Duke of Gloucester had overtaxed 
the diplomacy of the third royal uncle, my Lord of 
Bedford, who, as the predominant relative, had 
charge of the affairs of France, the primary concern 
of Englishmen in the year 1425. It had been found 
expedient that the King’s Highness (St. Nicholas 
must, in sooth, have enjoyed that appellation.) 
should on sundry occasions keep his royal state in 
the Parliament chamber. He was doing so now 
whilst the crowd outside Westminster Hall waited 
for the return procession to the royal palace. ‘Poor 
bairn,” a young friar in the crowd observed, “‘ they 
bring him forth as they would bring the crown or 
the mace from the jewel house, to decorate the 
occasion. The people have a king to gaze on and 
wist not what the rulers are doing the whiles. They 
would in sooth be glad enow if the King remained 
a babe for ever ” 
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“T saw him in Paul’s a year since,’’ another spec- 
tator said; “a tiny thing that could scarce toddle. 
They led him on his feet up the nave, but when they 
came to the choir they carried him to the High Altar, 
for the poor babe could no more find his footing.”’ 

Here a glum-faced personage joined in. “‘ ’Twas 
a dark protent, that,” he said. ‘‘ The wise woman 
that they call the Witch of Eye hath foretold it 
that the King will be one that will always have to 
be led or carried. ’Tis a wise woman, the Witch of 
Eye that can read a portent.” 

At this moment a gigantic yokel in a countryman’s 
smock pressed towards the fore. Seated on his 
shoulder was a sturdy, shaggy-headed youngster of 
some three or four years old. “Sit thee there, 
Parkyn, and thou shalt see the King when he comes 
back,’’ the father said. The shaggy infant had a 
woebegone countenance that told of recent tragedy, 
The King had passed on his way, and the unlucky 
Tom Thumb, immersed in a pudding of selfish 
humanity intent on getting its own glimpse, had 
never so much as caught sight of him. Parkyn’s 
own father had forgotten him in the excitement of 
the moment; now he was endeavouring to make good 
his neglect. The child was hoist on his towering 
shoulder ready against the King’s return. 

A young man with a lute—one of the min- 
strels who had been amusing the waiting crowd 
turned and surveyed the small, eager face with its 
eyes fixed on the spot where the procession would 
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reappear. “‘ At any rate, Parkyn, as thy name ap- 
peareth to be,” quoth he, “ thou hast a finer steed 
than His Grace the King’s Highness. A horse is 
not so fine a creature as his friend the man, be he 
the flower of the royal stud.” 

‘He was mad to see the King,” the two-legged 
steed explained, “so he hid himself in the hay on 
the cart when I came up from the country this 
morning. Parkyn have always been mad to see 
the King ; he was born on St. Nicholas’s day, too.”’ 

‘‘Aye, well, laddie, cheer up,” the jongleur said. 
“Thou’lt see the King all right when he passes this 
next time, and haply the King will see thee on thy 
fine tall steed and dub thee a knight, ‘ Sir Parkyn ’— 
What might the rest be ?” 

“ Pokeapart at thy service,’’ the large father said, 
for the child had no ready speech. ‘‘ Look, Parkyn,” 
he added, ‘‘the King is coming.” 

There was a general stir in the crowd. Necks 
were craned, and the soldiery pressed those in 
front backwards with the sides of their long hal- 
berds, the points of which they were quite capable 
of using for a like purpose. 

Parkyn Pokeapart clutched his parent’s head. 
As the procession approached he reared himself 
upward. “‘ Will he make me a knight ?” he whis- 
pered loudly into his father’s conveniently-placed 
ear. People near who heard the question laughed, 
and someone ended the laugh with a ‘‘ Bravo!” 
for the candidate for honours was standing upright 
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on his steed, one foot on each shoulder, flushed and 
triumphant with his feat of valour—a sufficiently 
conspicuous object on the towering shoulders of 
six-foot-two Thomas Pokeapart. 

The “ Parliament of bats ’’ as it came to be called, 
from the fact that staves had been substituted for 
swords, the rival parties having yielded to the arbi- 
trament of the vote, an unusual piece of parlia- 
mentary procedure for the times—had released its 
royal President and he was being taken home to bed. 
The diminutive monarch sat in his saddle, well 
propped up. His eyes were no longer wide with 
childish wonder, but heavy with sleepiness. ‘“‘ Poor 
childkin !’’ a woman cried out, “‘ thou ought to be 
in thy cot.’”’ The crowd was cheering and caps 
were being waved and flung up, but a return journey 
is at the best but a twice-told tale. 

The King’s little white face was unresponsive. 
It quivered. There were direct indications that the 
King of England and of France (let not that be 
left out) was about to burst out crying. Then 
suddenly something in the crowd attracted his 
attention. The sleepy eyes widened and lighted 
up. A smile, the smile of entranced childhood, 
dawned on the wan little countenance of the monarch 
who kept his state in parliamentary chambers. 
He had caught sight of Parkyn balanced on tip-toe, 
to do full justice to his stature, on the shoulders 
of one who himself towered above the heads of the 
crowd. It was, beyond denial, an acrobatic feat. 

B 
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The King turned to the royal duke riding at his 
side, and regardless of the court etiquette carefully 
instilled into him by Mrs. Alice Batelor, his nurse, 
or it might be good Father Netter, his tutor, or any 
other in attendance on his person, pointed in small- 
boy fashion at the object that had attracted his 
fancy. In another second they had passed by. 
Tom Thumb Parkyn made a clutch at his father’s 
stubby locks as he fell, head foremost, into the human 
pudding, from which he was extracted by the legs, 
none the worse for his method of descent. 

“There now, thou hast seen the King, and the 
King hath seen thee,” his father said; “ but he 
hath ridden on and not made a knight of thee,” 
he added, realising perhaps that young heads can 
swell even when there has been no contact with the 
hard ground. ‘I don’t care,” Parkyn said, stoutly ; 
“he did smile at me.” 

“Well said!” the jongleur cried. ‘‘ The King 
hath made thee his true henchman, for ’tis by his 
smile that a king makes a knight of a clown. Thou 
hast received the accolade, Sir Parkyn Pokeapart.”’ 
Sir Parkyn rubbed his head, which was beginning 
to swell, as well it might. “‘ Hath the King a 
King,” he asked, “‘ that can make him a knight ?” 

The young friar answered the question, which 
appeared to have completely stumped the honest 
yokel. “ The Lord Protector made the King a 
knight this past Whitsuntide,’ he said, but the 
man in motley interrupted him. 
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“Nay, nay, holy Father, thou makest a mis- 
saying ; the King was made a knight when heaven 
smiled on him. Belike it was at his baptism when 
St. Nicholas stood sponsor ?” 

The other looked closely at the face under the 
belled cap. ‘‘ Who told thee that ?”’ he asked. 

“ Soothly, it may have been St. Nicholas himself,”’ 
the other replied, with the licensed impudence of 
his fraternity. 

The small boy interpolated, small-boy wise : 

“T would rather the King were made a knight 
by his King than by the Lord Protector. Who be 
the King’s King ?” 

“ Shut thy mouth, Parkyn, and eat thy comfits,” 
Thomas Pokeapart said, and then opened his own 
mouth wide at the mirth of the young man in the 
belled cap. 

“That were a reasonable request, worthy of the 
adult state. Parkyn, if thou art wise thou wilt 
remain a babe and suckling. But, cheer up, those 
that are born on the feast of St. Nicholas may 
remain young enough to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The speaker turned and bowed towards 
the friar, in compliment to whom he had appa- 
rently made the remark, 

“Come along, Parkyn,” the parent said; and 
seized his son by the hand. The latter went off 
reluctantly. A moment later there was a tug at 
the tab of the minstrel’s habit. 

Parkyn stood there, craving a last word, 

‘‘T smiled back,” he said, and vanished. 


CHAPTER II 
TREATS OF A PRIVY COUNCIL 


Tue Lord Abbot of the Abbey of St. Alban the 
Martyr was entertaining a distinguished guest. It 
was a private entertainment, involving none of the 
ceremonial with which subtle-minded novelists 
love to besprinkle their pages so that information 
may be unwittingly imbibed by the unwary reader. 
There is no record of what the distinguished guest 
had for his dinner, for all that he was none other 
than the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the King’s 
uncle. He had arrived unattended, save by his 
chaplain, and was closeted with the Abbot to discuss 
business of a privy nature. Between you and me, 
the delicate business was this: The Lords of the 
Council had lately received a communication from 
the young King’s tutor, the venerable and highly 
esteemed Earl of Warwick, which called for prac- 
tical measures. The King was now ten years old. 
He had recently returned from France, where he 
had been crowned for a second time, little Henry’s 
being an aggravated case of monarchy. Small 
wonder that, in the circumstances, the little royal 
personage was becoming a handful to his tutor, 

20 
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“It seemeth,” the Bishop said, bending with drawn 
brows over a document in his hand, “‘ that the King 
cometh to grutch at chastisement. My Lord 
Warwick holdeth a warrant to administer due 
chastisement, as did the King’s nurse before him, 
and up to now it hath been duly administered, but 
since his crowning the King hath grown in his 
opinion of himself, and he resenteth the salutary 
application of the rod. He hath, in short, become 
too big for his shoon.”’ 

The Abbot pursed up his lips as a sort of agenda 
contra to the wide grin provoked by the last state- 
ment. “They are very small shoon,’” he said 
apologetically, alluding to the unusual smallness 
of the King’s feet. 

“ He refuses his whipping,’ the Bishop went on, 
frowning at the document which contained the 
direful information, ‘‘ on the grounds that he is the 
‘Lord’s anointed,’ which maketh it as sacrilege 
in his sight.” 

“That might be the more readily forgiven,” 
the other replied, with unflinching gravity, ‘‘ seeing 
that His Grace hath been anointed twice.” 

The Bishop was none too pleased at the other’s 
flippancy. ‘‘My Lord Warwick demands an under- 
taking from the Council,” he continued, “that he 
be protected from the King’s vengeance if he insists 
on maintaining his authority. The Earl would not 
that the King have cause to bear a grudge against 
him in days to come.”’ 
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“Tush! I myself have had the handling of the 
King,” the Abbot said, suddenly waxing warm, 
“and there is naught in his disposition that is 
vindictive. What are the things for which he 
requireth to be whipped ?” 

‘“‘ Disobedience ”’ the other replied, crisply. ‘‘ He 
hath refused to attend the bull-baiting on St. 
John’s Day—he sayeth that it is cruel to God’s 
dumb creatures, and that his people—his people 
forsooth !—should learn to disport themselves in 
other manner. My Lord his tutor insisteth, and 
he feareth for his dignity if the King gaineth his way. 
Contrariwise, if he apply the rod he feareth the con- 
sequences, both to the King’s health and also to his 
own well-being, for the fact that His Highness 
taketh a whipping without showing anger, My Lord 
the Earl truly saith, would mean that the King’s 
anger is inward and abiding.” 

The Abbot frowned and pursed up his lips. 

“Why doth not His Grace keep a whipping boy ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Bless my soul! there are lads enow 
with tough hides that are willing for a groat to have 
the virtue of the new birch-rods at the grammar 
schools tried on them. Find such a one and let 
him take the King’s flogging in his stead.” 

“That might in sooth save the situation,” the 
prelate said, favouring the Abbot’s inspiration. 
“Tis poor satisfaction to flog the wrong back, 
but in this case the Earl’s dignity would survive, 
and the King would not go unpunished, for he 
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taketh more hurt at seeing another in pain than in 
having pains himself.” 

The ingenious solution terminated the interview 
for the time being. The Bishop retired and the 
Abbot was left to attend to his next visitor. It was 
no other than a young cleric, Sir William Wayne- 
flete who had come on business concerning the parish 
to which he had been lately appointed curate and 
schoolmaster; the offices being not infrequently 
combined. 

“Ah, now, good William,” the Abbot cried, 
genially when the other appeared, “tell me, hast 
thou a pupil with a good tough hide that would fain 
take office in the royal household? One who 
taketh more kindly to a whipping than to thy 
Nova Grammatica,”’ he added, twitting the young 
pedagogue on the latest product of his scholastic 
zeal, 

“There is many such an one, Father Abbot,” 
the schoolmaster replied, ruefully. ‘‘ The village 
urchin’s head and hide are well matched.” 

“ Never mind, William,” the Abbot said, cheerily 
“one day thou wilt have other scholars to teach, 
unless, in sooth, we see thee Bishop of Winton in 
My Lord Beaufort’s place. Now for thy business.”’ 

It was perhaps a couple of days after the incident 
above related that Thomas Pokeapart, or to state 
the whole case with precision, Thomas the plough- 
man, was sitting with his wife in the main apart- 
ment of the cottage which housed them and their 
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offspring. He and his wife were engaged in dis- 
cussing a matter of moment. Thomas-the-plough- 
man was cogitating, and chewing a straw to assist 
the arduous process. The whirring of Jane Poke- 
apart’s spindle gently conducted his train of thought 
along the avenue suggested by the disquieting sight, 
obtained through the open door, of his second son, 
Parkyn. Parkyn was stretched out on the grass. 
His shock head, set on a pair of remarkably broad 
shoulders, was supported by two abnormally large 
brown hands. Between his elbows, on the grass, 
was the object which had filled the heart of Thomas 
the ploughman with apprehensions. It was a 
book ! 

Now this fact need not have been sinister in itself, 
had Parkyn been given to piety, for there was 
nothing, in the year 1432, to prevent the son of a 
husbandman from becoming a learned clerk: but 
the young Parkyn possessed no yearning for the 
tonsure and the long gown, and this being so, 
Providence had rightly arranged that he should 
be the owner of a sturdy frame and brawny arms 
such as are needed by those who labour on the soil. 
But some inimical power (it would seem) had inter- 
polated into Parkyn’s make-up a passionate taste 
for the profane gestes and legends heard chiefly 
from the lips of the minstrels, but also to be read in 
books if one had the patience to master the art of 
reading. Had Parkyn possessed a faculty for 
making music, he would no doubt have been a 
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minstrel, although his big hands were made for 
better things (we quote the view of Thomas the 
spadesman) than striking the harp or lyre, but he 
possessed no outlet for that which he so greedily 
absorbed. Books might have remained out of his 
reach, had not the parish priest seen fit to fill in the 
idle time of his chantry priest by opening a school 
where the rank and file of the village children might 
learn reading and writing, cyphering and the praises 
of Our Lady. Parkyn Pokeapart learnt his letters 
with amazing quickness, and suffered writing, 
cyphering and—sadly be it admitted—the singing 
of holy songs, as an unavoidable attendant incon- 
venience. Parkyn had a broad back, and he in- 
finitely preferred a leathering to working out his 
sums. A whipping was part of the school curri- 
culum, the good schoolmaster generalising on the 
backs of all on Fridays for the good of their souls. 
Parkyn rather liked the day when the blows were 
rained on the just and the unjust ; it caused a tem- 
porary cessation from lessons—other than those 
that taught him to read for himself the stories of 
adventure dear to his heart-—of giants and errant 
knights who slew creatures unknown to zoology— 
dragons, were-wolves and the .like. Battles, it 
might be remarked, didn’t greatly appeal to Parkyn. 
Fighting was a commonplace in the year 1432— 
everybody did it. Parkyn hated the commonplace. 
Agincourt itself was a banality ; he would sooner have 
one dragon than a hundred Frenchmen to combat. 
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Thomas Pokeapart removed the straw from his 
mouth and wisdom emanated in its wake. “I be 
thinking,” he said, slowly, “ that it might be that 
the child’s bewitched, and, mayhap, if I took him 
to the Abbot he might sprinkle him and drive off 
the spell.” 

“Dost thou mean he hath a devil ?” Jane asked, 
bluntly (Thomas’s spade was never called anything 
else by his wife). ‘‘ Tis a good lad enough, Parkyn ; 
and, anyway, ’tis more Sir William’s job than the 
Abbot’s, for ’tis he that hath done the mischief.” 
She pulled herself up short and gave a gasp, for the 
doorway had become darkened by the tall figure of 
a visitor, and.the visitor was none other than the 
person she had just named. He was a pleasant- 
faced young man, with a cheery manner. “‘ Good- 
day, to thee, Thomas,” he said, then added, seeing 
the other’s glum visage, “Hath anything gone 
awry ? Hath thine oxen left the narrow way or 
hath Fangs pupped unconscionably ?”’ The cleric’s 
flippant demeanour put a term to honest Thomas’s 
forbearance. ‘‘ What’s awry ?” he repeated, wrath- 
fully. ‘‘ Look over yon at that ! To-morrow I take 
the lad over to the Abbot of St. Albans that he may 
pray over him and drive out the demon that hath 
possessed him.” 

Sir William looked over yon and burst into 
laughter. ‘‘ Why, he readeth the book I lent him,” 
he said. “ Parkyn is a dreamer with a sharp 
appetite for the things that never were; he asketh 
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to be fed with impossible things. I did but lend 
him the book of St. George and the dragon to wean 
him from profanities a 

“ Aye,” the mother put in sharply, “and last 
Sunday he did wish to put up two candles, one to 
St. George and one to the dragon. ’Tis so the child 
is made.” 

Sir William gave vent to an excess of laughter 
expressly forbidden by ecclesiastical decorum— 
he was a very young cleric. Then he went up to the 
door and called out to Parkyn. The latter sprang 
up and came forward. It was a queer little figure 
that stood before him. The ten-year-old Parkyn 
was, above all, a wide child. His shoulders were 
of unusual breadth, his hands wide in the palms ; 
his brown eyes were set well apart, and a singularly 
frank smile widened what was already a wide mouth. 
The freckled face of Parkyn Pokeapart had no 
claim to beauty but, withal, it was not unpleasing 
to look upon. ; 

“Hey now, Parkyn,” his schoolmaster said, “‘ thy 
father hath it thou art too fond of books, and 
that so much brawn ’’—he touched the lad’s well- 
knit shoulder—‘‘ were thrown away on a_book- 
worm. I vow thou wouldst fain be a knight 
errant instead of a villein attached to the soil.” 

“‘ Now say not that to the child !”’ the exasperated 
mother cried. (Why had Holy Church made it 
sacrilege to smack a man in holy orders). ‘‘ His 
head has been full of such stuff ever since the day 
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when he was taken as a babe to London and saw the 
King and they told him a silly story that he had been 
made a knight.” | 

Parkyn had kept the head in question hanging 
downward, but he lifted it at the priest’s words, and 
his brown eyes became wide, like the rest of him. 
They wore a wistful look that the schoolmaster had 
noted before. Suddenly an idea seemed to strike 
him. ‘I am riding myself to see the Abbot to- 
morrow,” he said. ‘‘I might save thee a journey 
if I took Parkyn with me and asked the Abbot to 
exorcise his demon—’tis a demon for which a 
learned man might have a use,’”’ he added, mis- 
chievously. Then he addressed Parkyn. ‘‘ Thou 
hast a broad back,’ he observed, thoughtfully, 
still pursuing his bright idea; “‘it taketh a hiding 
not too sorely ?” 

Parkyn glanced upward at the suggestive com- 
ment, but there was no alarm in his face, although 
the hiding was likely enough to follow in the nature 
of things. “Thou dost not mind a whipping, 
Parkyn ?”’ 

“No!’’ Parkyn spread his wide mouth over his 
entire countenance at the sheer absurdity of the idea. 

“ How wouldst thou like to go to Court and be the 
King’s whipping boy ? That is to say, to be at hand 
to take the whippings that the King’s tutor con- 
siders that he deserveth, and other times to read 
about St. George ? But I mistake, ‘tis the dragon 
that hath caught thy fancy.”’ 
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Parkyn might be forgiven for not believing his 
ownears. He stood there gaping whilst Sir William 
explained to the equally dumbfounded parents that 
he was making a serious proposition. Providence 
had in a most astonishing way supplied the very 
thing that the councillors of the realm were in 
search of—a boy whose very build was congruous 
to his office, and a sort of antitype of the slender 
figure whose vicarious chastisement he would 
receive. ‘‘ Be ready to ride with me to-morrow, 
Parkyn,” Sir William said, ‘‘and I will present 
thee to the Abbot and to the Lord Bishop that is 
the King’s uncle, and they may put thee in the way 
of a fine big adventure—finer than any that thy 
geste book containeth.”’ 


In such manner was it that an intricate question 
bearing on the right government of the country 
was taken in hand in the year 1432 by State diplo- 
macy. If the incident has escaped the notice of 
historians, the conclusion to be drawn from it is 
at least evident in their pages. Hence no indul- 
gence is asked of the reader whose passion for hard 
facts may obscure his sense of the supreme truth- 
fulness of fiction. 


CHAPTER III 
CONTAINS A COUP D’ETAT 


Mrs. ALICE BATELOR had been duly apprised of 
the fact that she was to receive a boarder in her 
comfortable lodging within the walls of Windsor 
Castle. Dame Alice’s quarters were tucked away 
pleasantly under a wide red gable within the royal 
precincts. She enjoyed a pension of {100 per 
annum in virtue of having had charge of His Grace 
the King from the age of three until his seventh 
year. Still in early middle life, she remained in 
single blessedness and mothered such guests as 
might come under her care. Many of the juvenile 
nobles who were being brought up in the court of 
St. Nicholas—I beg pardon, of King Harry—had 
been sent at various times when suffering from home- 
sickness for a share of her cosseting. The more 
youthful the guest, the better pleased was Dasne 
Alice. She was a simple soul with no court tricks, 
and the ways of children were in tune with hers. 

The expected boarder was ten years old, the same 
age as the King, to the very day. St. Nicholas 
had been his godfather also, and Dame Alice, 
admitted on occasions into the privities of State, 
had been confided with the fact that the young 
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Parkyn Pokeapart was to hold the official position 
at Court of King’s whipping boy. My Lord of 
Warwick, the King’s tutor, had called upon her in 
person to complete the domestic arrangements. 
Let it at once be understood that good Dame Bateiwr 
_ was in no wise ‘‘ queymous ” in the matter of birch- 
ings; her age belonged to Solomon’s rather than 
the juvenile millennium of centuries later. She 
somewhat surprised the Earl by expressing herself 
not well pleased with the arrangement which had 
been regarded as a solution of the grave impasse 
between the King and his monitors. “ This child 
Parkyn hath a tough hide and will take no hurt 
from the rod,” the Earl assured her, ‘‘and doth 
the King continue to defy-me and refuse to attend 
the bull-baiting, there will be one to take it in his 
stead.” 

“ Tam not thinking of the child Parkyn,” she had 
retorted ; ‘‘ he will be as other lads. ’Tis the King 
that likes not to see bull or babe hurt that will 
suffer. Thou wilt be prodding his tender heart if 
thou whip this child in his place.’’ And then she 
had stopped short, taking herself to task, for she 
feared that she might have unwittingly given the 
tutor a hint for diplomatic action, of which he would 
not fail to take advantage. . 

On the evening of the same day Parkyn Pokeapart, 
stiff and shiny, in a new jerkin of uneasy fit, was 
deposited on the Dame’s doorstep by his patron, 
Sir William Wayneflete himself. Life had become 
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an astounding succession of adventures for Parkyn. 
There had been the ride from St. Albans to Windsor, 
not this time on a hay-cart but on horseback, for 
all the world like a nobleman. There were draw- 
backs to the situation, apart from the jerkin of 
uneasy fit. The “ good-bye ” to the family, and to 
Fangs, had contained all the tragedy that a fine 
imagination can put into that pregnant word. 
The glories of a ride through Windsor forest had 
been tempered by anticipations as to what Dame 
Alice Batelor, the King’s late nurse, might be like. 
Parkyn lifted a pair of apprehensive, red-rimmed 
eyes and saw a stout and comely lady whose 
motherly arms were open to receive him—a red- 
rimmed eye in a youthful countenance held an 
infallible ‘‘come hither”’ for King Harry’s nurse. 
Parkyn found himself set down to an evening meal 
of solid proportions in company with Rosamund, 
Dame Alice’s niece, a little girl of his own age who 
appeared to be living there, and Dab, a rough- 
haired terrier, who thrust his nose into Parkyn’s 
leather jerkin and sniffed it carefully. 

“ Fie, Dab! Thou art judging a man by hiscoat,” 
Dame Alice said. ‘‘ Dabisa present from the King,” 
she went on. ‘ His Grace found him lying with a 
broken leg one day when he was riding in the forest 
and he brought him to me. The King hath the 
most tender heart that ever was; he loves all 
living creatures.” 

Parkyn munched his food and pondered over this 
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aspect of the King’s Highness. Then he propounded 
a question. ‘‘ Doth he love adders and toads ?” 
he asked. 

His hostess negotiated the unexpected question 
with tact. ‘“‘ The King loves everything that God 
hath made because God loveth it,” she said. Parkyn 
was impressed. 

‘“He must be very brave to love adders,” he 
observed. ‘I would rather kill an adder than love 
it—it would not be so dangerous.” 

Here Rosamund found it time to make herself 
heard. ‘“‘ The King loveth God,” she said, piously. 
‘« He is always saying his prayers.” 

Parkyn’s countenance dropped. Then he thrust 
his chin upward defiantly. “I don’t care, if he is,” 
he said, “‘ if he is not afraid of adders.” 

Rosamund held on. “I know a story of a man 
who once warmed a live snake in his bosom, but 
nobody ever said that he was a brave man.” 

Parkyn hated letting a woman have the last word. 
“ They forgot to,” he said, sturdily. 

The King’s nurse was thinking toherself. ‘“‘ Aye,” 
she said, ‘‘ and they will go on forgetting as long as 
the world lasteth. The world’s brave man will 
always be him that killeth the adder.” 


* % * % * 


The King’s tutor was playing up for a dramatic 
coup. The Feast of St. John had arrived and it was 
to be celebrated in the usual manner—by a bull- 
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baiting exhibition. The King had received warn- 
ing that his tutor expected compliance in the matter 
of the royal attendance at the bull-ring. The usher 
of the royal wardrobe had ordered forth the robes 
suitable to the occasion, and His Highness had been 
left to carry out the remainder of the programme. 

The Earl of Warwick, warrior, statesman and 
eke pilgrim to the Holy places, was a personage 
with a dignity well able to support being stood upon. 
That a mere child of ten years should make it 
totter was unthinkable, albeit that the child was a 
King. The Earl was a stern but by no means a 
cruel man, he sincerely hoped that his method 
would prove: efficacious with the self-important 
youth whose crownings and anointings had appa- 
rently been overdone. It was with a feeling of real 
relief that he heard the gentleman usher announce : 
““His Grace the King is vested and awaits your 
pleasure.” This meant that the ultimatum had 
been accepted and the King had climbed down. 
At the Earl’s elbow there stood a lad in page’s 
livery—a square, stocky boy whose brown eyes were 
alert with expectation. Parkyn had been a week 
in his new surroundings, but this was his first 
introduction to the royal palace. So far he had 
obtained no glimpse of the King, who had but yes- 
terday returned to Windsor from Shene. The new 
addition to the royal household was to be presented 
to His Highness, and Parkyn stood on the tip-toe 
of expectation. 
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My Lord Warwick turned to him. ‘‘ Thou has 
never seen the King ?”’ he said. 

“Yea, Your Lord,’”’ Parkyn stammered, getting 
his tongue in a knot over the Court salutations 
that he had been carefully taught to use. “I did 
see him once when I was a little boy as he rode 
through London.” 

The Earl was amused—the King’s duplicate 
had also some idea of his grown-up-ness. “‘ How 
came you to London?” he asked. “’Tis a long 
way from St. Albans.” 

“T hid in the hay in the cart that my father 
brought to Islington.” 

“ How old were you ?” 

“Four years old, Your Grace.” 

“And you saw the King ?” 

“Yea, my father carried me to Westminster, 
and I saw the King and the King saw me. He 
smiled at me and I smiled back.” 

At that moment the door opened and someone 
entered. It wasa small, slenderly-built boy arrayed 
in rich blue velvet garments that unmistakably 
betokened his royal rank. He wore a short cloak 
and a plumed hat in which a jewel glistened. Young 
King Harry stood there before them, every inch a 
King. He had very blue eyes, and they were 
sparkling as they fixed themselves on the Earl’s 
face. 

My Lord Warwick surveyed his charge with an 
approving eye. ‘‘I am right glad,” he said, “ that 
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Your Highness has seen fit to submit to the word of 
authority.” = 

The King’s eyes remained fixed on the other’s 
face. ‘‘ But I do not go to the bull-ring,” he said ; 
‘’tis a cruel sport and I will not that my subjects 
engage init.” 

The autocratic little speech was delivered in the 
sweetest possible tones. 

‘‘Then why in the name of something or other,”’ 
the tutor cried, “‘ hast thou donned yon finery ?” 
He had relapsed into the ‘“‘ thee”’ and “ thou ” of 
ordinary speech and was pointing at the blue 
velvet doublet. 

Henry met the other’s wrath with a soft answer 
which had quite an other than a scriptural effect. 
“You did bid me don them,” he replied; “ there 
was naught that was wrong in that so I did obey 
your command.” 

The exasperated tutor set his lips grimly and 
thanked Heaven for the expedient which had 
placed the game in his hand—for the fact that his 
birch would now touch the maddening little 
monarch’s tender spot. 

“Very good, Your Highness, very good !’’ quoth 
the Earl, with a dangerous light in his eye. ‘ Your 
Highness knows that I have the license of the Council 
to administer due chastisement when necessary.” 
He made an effective pause, then continued : 
“but unfortunately Your Grace does not take kindly 
to the application of the birch to the royal person.” 
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The blue eyes of the twice-crowned monarch 
grew troubled. “It is not seemly to birch a King,” 
he said, and drew his own curved red lips into a 
thin straight line, like the Earl’s. 

The latter’s face assumed a sardonic expression. 
“ The difficulty with regard to Your Grace’s scruple 
has been met,” he said, blandly. ‘‘ Your Grace 
will receive the whipping vicariously.’’ He turned 
and summoned Parkyn from the background, 
where he was standing with Father Netter, a 
Carmelite friar of great repute for holiness who was 
retained at Court as the King’s monitor in matters 
spiritual. ‘‘ Here is Your Highness’s substitute, 
and I promise a good sound whipping shall follow 
this undoing of the will of those set over you.” 

He watched the King’s face as a chess-player 
watches an opponent faced with checkmate. The 
young Henry glanced from his tutor to the boy who 
had been thrust under his notice. ‘‘ Nay, I would 
sooner you did whip me,” he cried, quickly. 

The Earl regarded him with prodigious solemnity. 
“Fie!” quoth he. ‘‘ You would have me strike 
the Lord’s anointed! Nay,’ he added, when the 
words had soaked in, “it is for you to choose 
between the hurt of a brute beast.and one of your 
kind.” 

The tutor had indeed got the game in his hands. 
The face of the King who fancied his kingliness 
over much became a study in pained perplexity. 
He looked at his tutor and he looked at the monk 
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in the white habit. There was real compassion 
on the face of the latter, but he was helpless. Defeat 
stared Henry in the face, as he stood there a pitiful 
little figure of romance in his royal finery, with the 
tears dangerously near his eyes. 

Then there came an unexpected development. 
A thin voice piped out from My Lord Warwick’s 
elbow: ‘‘ And please you, I ke being whipped.” 

The Earl turned round sharply. Parkyn was 
standing there trembling—not with fear but with 
eagerness. ‘‘I like being whipped,” he repeated, 
and turned pleading eyes on the King’s Majesty. 

This amazing statement of a remarkable idiosyn- 
crasy rendered the Earl speechless. There was no 
mistaking its sincerity. Anxiety to earn his salt 
might account for the eagerness, but whatever it 
was, it robbed the situation of its poignancy. 

The King, being but ten years old, had the prac- 
tical mind of his years. He regarded Parkyn with 
deep interest. “‘ Why do you like being whipped ?” 
he asked. It was rather a forlorn face into which 
he looked. For all that he had risen in the world, 
Parkyn was homesick. The new adventure had 
proved strange and disconcerting rather than exhila- 
rating. There had been much drilling and licking 
into shape, an immensity of detail had entered into 
life which served to choke its larger issues ; knight 
errantry, dragon hunting and commerce with 
things which never were on sea or land, had slipped 
into the background behind the tiresome catalogue 
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of things to be done or avoided by those who moved 
in high places. But suddenly Romance had dawned 
on the horizon. Parkyn had seen the King—a 
King arrayed in azure blue with a jewelled cap, 
like a fairy prince! But I doubt if Parkyn noted 
these adjuncts. He was looking into the strange 
blue eyes of St. Nicholas’s godson. A flush tinged 
his bronze cheeks. “I like being whipped, an’ I 
am whipped for thy naughtiness,” he said, in the 
direct parlance of man to man. 

I doubt me if a courtier had ever made a prettier 


speech. 
The tutor picked up the lost thread of his advan- 
tage. “Listen, I will allow you five minutes to 


make up your mind,” he said to the King’s Highness 
that was so seriously interfering with his own. 
Then he took Parkyn by the shoulders with studied 
roughness. “Stand thou here,” he said, setting 
him with his face to the wall. ‘If His Highness 
see fit to remain obstinate thou shalt receive due 
chastisement in the King’s stead.’”’ He beckoned 
to the chaplain, and with a dry injunction: “ Your 
Grace will abstain from speaking to the whipping 
boy, under pain of the punishment already advised,” 
disappeared with the other, leaving the two youths 
alone. 

Parkyn remained ‘‘in disgrace,” his face to the 
wall; truly a hard punishment, for he could not 
now see the King. A moment later he felt two hands 
placed on his shoulders and gently turning him 
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round. The next moment he was looking full into 
the face of the King. The latter had one of his 
small, girlish hands on each shoulder. He stood 
thus in silence, whilst Parkyn likewise remained 
tongue-tied, from no tutorial edict, indeed, but from 
the overwhelming nature of the situation. Then he 
found his tongue. Henry was making his decision. 
The whipping boy had not been forbidden to speak 
tothe King. The tutor had overlooked that item. 

“ Soothly, I like being whipped,” he repeated, 
hoarsely. It was a poor substitute for: ‘‘ Hang on, 
and don’t let that old cock get his own way.” 

The other stood looking searchingly into his eyes. 
Then he smiled, twined his arms round Parkyn’s 
sturdy neck and kissed him with boyish warmth on 
the cheek. It was allin order. The King had not 
spoken to the whipping boy. 

It was quite a severe whipping, administered in 
the King’s presence, that of course being the gist 
of the whole business. Parkyn took it manfully. 
Father Netter, the chaplain, who had returned with 
the Earl, watched it with seasoned emotions. He 
probably guessed the toughness of the victim’s hide. 
It was he, however, who made a term to the tutor’s 
official exertions. 

“Stay, My Lord,” he cried. ‘‘ That is enough. 
The King hath fainted ” 


CHAPTER IV 


IS CONCERNED WITH THE INVESTMENT OF A 
SILVER GROAT 


An hour later Parkyn Pokeapart, in a supreme 
state of satisfaction, sat up to Dame Batelor’s oak 
table in a stout oak chair whose stoutness had been 
thoughtfully mollified by a soft cushion. On the 
table by his well-filled plate lay a silver groat 
presented to him as an—honorarium perhaps would 
be the correct word ? 

“ What art thou going to do with thy money ?” 
Rosamund asked, with the curiosity attributed to 
her sex. 

Parkyn was ready with hisanswer. “I am going 
to buy a big candle to set at Our Lady’s shrine,”’ 
he said. “ As big a one as ever I can get.” 

Rosamund was duly edified, as was also her aunt 
Parkyn had not so far shown signs of being given 
to practices of devotion. ‘I shall put my candle 
up after Vespers this evening,” he added. Vespers, 
it may be remarked, had not hitherto possessed 
a lure for the new member of Dame Batelor’s 
household. 

Parkyn was as good as his word. The hour of 
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Evensong found him seated, very straight and still, 
in the hard stall which the chapel royal provided 
for privileged worshippers. He had adopted an 
unwonted attitude of recollection in case the royal 
gallery might contain King Henry, recovered from 
his fainting, for not for worlds would Parkyn let 
the King see him wriggle, and have cause to feel 
that he was suffering any inconvenience from the 
afternoon’s experience. 

Rosamund was more than ever impressed and 
edified. Parkyn might yet grow into a monk, as 
she intended to grow into an abbess. It was regret- 
able that monks were not placed in charge of 
abbesses, as she would have liked to have had 
Parkyn under her care. 

Vespers over, the three—Parkyn, Rosamund and 
Dame Alice—went in search of a votive candle of 
suitable dimensions. These were flaring at the 
various shrines, particularly those of Our Lady 
and St. George. Their quest was interrupted by 
the appearance of Master Netter. The good Father, 
who was popularly said to be a saint, paused to 
speak a kind word to the little group, and to tell 
the Dame that Parkyn had taken his whipping 
right manfully. Dame Alice in return informed 
him of the edifying object on which Parkyn intended 
to spend his first official earnings. 

“And what is the favour that thou wouldst 
fain ask of Our Lady ?” Master Netter enquired. 
His knowlege of human nature told him that candles 
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are more often set up for favours to come than for 
favours received. 

Parkyn answered without reserve or circumlo- 
cution : 

“Tam going to ask Our Lady to make the King 
naughty again,” he said, serenely. 

It was rather a startling reply. Dame Batelor 
gasped and Rosamund cried out, ‘‘ Ooh!” in sheer 
horror. 

“Why ?” the friar asked. 

“ Because,’ Parkyn said, “if the King is naughty 
they will fetch me to be whipped and I shall see 
him again.” 

Master Netter was not nearly so shocked as he 
should have been. ‘‘ So you love the King as much 
as all that ?” he said, interestedly. 

“Well, let us come along and see if we can get a 
candle.” 

“Tt will have to be a big one,” Parkyn said, 
reflectively, fingering his wealth, “for they say 
that the King is hardly ever naughty.” At this 
speech Rosamund gave another cry of horror. But 
Master Netter, who was said to be a saint, stood and 
looked thoughtfully at the little sturdy figure that 
contrasted so forcibly with that of the King who, 
as a vision of royalty, had gripped the imagination 
of this strange child. 

‘“‘ Suppose we measure thee for it,” he suggested, 
‘as do those who vow candles to Our Lady of 
Walsingham. Shall it be as high as this ?’’-~he 
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placed his hand on the boy’s head—“ plus this ’*— 
he was measuring the width of Parkyn’s shoulders. 
“ T fear me it will cost all thy money to pay for it.” 

Parkyn’s eyes danced. ‘‘ Nay,” he cried, “ let 
it be this.’”” He flung his arms out on either side 
and looked up into the priest’s face gleefully. 

Master Netter watched him. A very thoughtful 
look dawned on his face. “ Dost thou love the 
King all that ?” he repeated. 

‘“Aye. As much as—this!’” The arms were 
stretched to their utmost, the exertion bringing the 
colour to their owner’s face. 

‘““ That was well shown,” said the King’s confessor, 
approvingly. “See yonder ’’—he pointed to the 
great rood that hung over the sanctuary—“ there 
is one who is likewise showing how much He loveth.”’ 
He laid his hand gently on the shaggy head and 
tilted it upward, and Parkyn looked on the crucifix 
for the first time with the eyes of his soul. 

“ He is saying, ‘I love thee—so much,’ ”’ he said, 
when Parkyn had gazed his fill. “ Yonis the King’s 
King. Thou art right, little one, ‘tis suffering 
that brings us into the King’s presence, and love 
and suffering are both expressed thus.’”’ He made 
the sign of the cross. ‘“‘’Twas thus I measured 
thee for thy candle ; but let us make haste and get 
th 

Rosamund surveyed the tall candle when it was 
set in its place with commendable disapproval. 
‘Our Lady will not make the King naughty even 
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for that’ she opined. ‘‘ She will not show Parkyn 
the King any more.” 

“Nay, nay, little maid,” the friar said, smiling, 
“have no fear; this is a thanksgiving candle, 
because the Holy Mother has already shown Parkyn 
the King.” 

So Parkyn bought his candle, as big a one as a 
silver groat would buy, scorning the lesser one 
which would have left him with something in his 
exchequer, and set it up at the shrine of Our Lady 
in the chapel of St. George at Windsor. 

““ Have no fear for yon child,” Master Netter said 
to Dame Batelor; “he will be a trusty servant of 
the King and of the King’s King as well.” 

As for Parkyn, it had been a great day, with 
memories too good to be put away for sleep. True 
his back still smarted, but he had seen the King, 
and the smarting was part of the great day; and 
there was a song in his heart that never yet had 
minstrel sung, but which ever yet have many 
minstrels tried to sing. 

The wide window under Dame Batelor’s gable 
commanded an admirable view of those who came 
and went from the castle, a convenience which was 
rather thrown away upon one who frankly dis- 
couraged gossip. Rosamund, however, spent as 

‘much time as she dared curled up on the deep ledge, 
peering through the small panes and following a 
budding vocation for ‘‘ watching the ways of men,”’ 
who were to Rosamund a particularly inept race 
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of beings, but curious in their comings and 
goings. 

‘See |’”’ she cried to Parkyn one morning some 
days after the latter’s first official attendance at 
Court, he being likewise crouched on the window 
seat, ‘‘ the Reverend Father who brought thee to us 
is coming this way. Doth he come to fetch thee 
again, I wonder ?” 

Parkyn flattened his blunt nose against the win- 
dow and strained eager eyes—Master Wayneflete 
was certainly making for their front door. The 
next minute he had been admitted and was engaged 
in eager conversation with the King’s ex-nurse. 
Parkyn and Rosamund, removed from observation, 
sat listening with all their ears. Parkyn had ex- 
perienced some trouble with Rosamund in the 
matter of the King’s behaviour. Dame Batelor’s 
niece had but a poor opinion of a boy who could 
not stand the sight of blood. Parkyn himself 
found the case a hard one to defend, in the abstract. 
“The King must be half a girl,’ Rosamund had 
opined, and that had made Parkyn singularly 
angry. “‘ Girl thyself!’ he had retorted, and the 
unanswerable invective had placed them at strained 
relations for at least half-an-hour. Both were 
naturally anxious to hear what Master Wayne- 
flete had to say. With a thrill of intense satisfac- 
tion they gathered the fact that St. Nicholas’s 
godson had been giving his tutor trouble again. 
Little King Harry had convicted himself of forget- 
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ting to say his grace after meat, owing to the 
diverting antics of Jack Travail, the royal jester, 
and as a penance had elected to discipline himself 
to blood! The tell-tale scourge had been dis- © 
covered. The King by divine right had taken 
himself very seriously, as was his wont—so seri- 
ously that his guardians had been filled with alarm. 

“What is going to be done about it ?”’ the King’s 
nurse asked. She was seldom in sympathy with 
the methods of the King’s tutors. 

“The nature of the offence,’ Master Wayne- 
flete said, drily, “hath removed it into an eccle- 
siastical court. It is proposed to send the King 
for a while to the Abbey of Bury, to be under the 
spiritual direction of the Abbot Curteys. He be 
more prone to obey spiritual masters than temporal 
ones.” 

Dame Alice approved the arrangement. ‘“‘ Harry 
will be happy there,” she said. 

“The matter is serious,’ Master Waynflete said, 
more gravely. “‘’Tis marvellous that so delicate a 
child should have so little ruth with his own flesh. 
Little King Harry doth not lack courage.” 

Rosamund looked at Parkyn, who sat hugging his 
knees opposite to her, bursting with triumph at 
this vindication of King Harry’s manhood. “ The 
King won’t want a whipping boy if he can whip 
himself,” she said, in her practical way. ‘‘ He won’t 
want thee any more, Parkyn.” Parkyn blinked 
his eyes He gathered his crumpled form together 
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with as much assumption of dignity as is possible 
in the attitude associated with Chinese idols or the 
game called cock-fighting. 

‘T don’t care,” he said. ‘‘ The King isn’t half a 
girl.”’ 

“Where is Parkyn?” the visitor’s voice was 
asking. Parkyn scrambled down and came for- 
ward. Master Wayneflete laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘“ Parkyn,” he said, ‘how wouldst thou like to 
be one of Our Lady’s scholars at Winton ? The King 
hath appointed me Provost of Winton, and as he 
hath no further need for a boy to take his hidings, 
it hath been arranged that I should take thee with 
me and see if I can make of thee a King’s scholar.” 

He felt the lad’s body quivering under his 
hand. 

“May I not stay near the King ?”’ Parkyn whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

“Some day thou wilt be near the King again,” 
the other said, kindly enough. “’Tis no small 
privilege to become a King’s scholar at Winton. 
The world will hold great adventures for thee, 
Parkyn.”’ 

But Parkyn stood dumb and_ unresponsive, 
whilst Rosamund gazed at him with a new sense 
of awe, as though he were already tonsured as well 
as gowned. He bit his lips, held his head up, and 
blinked with some ferocity at nothing in particular. 
Master Wayneflete took his leave, after having 
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received Dame Batelor’s congratulation on his new 
appointment. 

When he had gone, and when Rosamund had 
vanished to impart the tidings of Parkyn’s dignity 
to such ears as might be available, Dame Alice turned 
to the recipient of the royal favour. She said 
nothing, but simply opened her arms and received 
the sobbing mass of humanity which was Winton’s 
new scholar. Parkyn laid his head on her shoulder 
and wept—deep heart-rending sobs that shook the 
stocky little frame of the knight adventurer, up 
against his first blow from unkindly fortune. Dame 
Alice let him have it out. She was cunning in the 
art of consolation. 

Meanwhile Rosamund had chanced upon Father 
Netter, the gentle Carmelite friar who heard the 
King’s confessions, who happened to be passing 
that way, and she ‘had made him the recipient of 
her news. Father Netter already knew the decision 
concerning the treatment of the King’s malady— 
had in fact participated in it. “I will come in and 
speak to Parkyn,” he said; and so, when Parkyn 
lifted his head and applied his knuckles vigorously 
to his eyes, the sight which they beheld was the 
kind and sympathetic face of the friar who had 
measured him for his candle. 

Rosamund, behind him, was making her com- 
ment. 

“Our Lady hasn’t let Parkyn see the King again,” 
she said. ‘‘ Fancy a whole groat wasted.” 
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Father Netter took the boy by the arm. 

“Come along with me,” he said, and Parkyn 
found himself being taken towards the chapel 
where the votive candle had been set. His guide 
paused in front of the great crucifix with its wide- 
stretched arms. ‘“ Yonder is the King’s King,” he 
said, with his eyes fixed on the bowed head above 
them, ‘‘ and the King loves Him so much.” 

The friar had thrown his arms out. Everything 
that the. King suffereth is a measurement of his 
love—‘‘ Lo, how I love Thee !”’ 

“Art thou feeling unhappy, little one? I trow 
that thou art. Well, stand here before the King’s 
King and say with thy pain in thy heart, ‘Lo, how I 
love Thee!’ Thusis pain changed into love in the 
divine alchemy of Heaven.” 

Parkyn lifted his head suddenly. The dumb 
minstrel was listening to the singing in his heart— 
the music that no man hath ever made with hand or 
mouth. 

‘God bless thee and keep thee, child,” the man 
watching him said. The tears had gathered into 
his eyes. He asked no questions of the silent boy, 
whose silence was not sorrow. Father Netter was 
very near the lifting of the veil (he went to God the 
same year, the history books tell us) and he knew 
that it is in Heaven that we hear the song of the 
mute minstrels. 


CHAPTER V 
“IT WAS A WINTON SCHOLAR ”’ 


THERE was a considerable flutter in the Wyke- 
hamite dovecot, to wit the college of Our Lady in the 
city of Winchester, for the sufficient reason that 
King Harry the Sixth, already of glorious repute 
amongst scholastics, although not yet in his twen- 
tieth year, was about to pay a State visit. The 
King’s new college at Eton was in course of erection, 
and it was an open secret that his visit to Win- 
chester was being made with the purpose of testing 
the qualifications of the Master of Winton for the 
office of Provost of the new royal foundation, the 
nucleus of whose scholars would be formed from 
the cream of the Wykehamites. 

There was one Winchester scholar to whom the 
King’s visit meant more than a new and curious 
happening, albeit that he entertained no expectation 
of being included in the cream when the skimming of 
Winton’s richness took place. This was Parkyn 
Pokeapart, a King’s scholar, who bore the latter 
term strictly as a courtesy title, for scholarship 
Parkyn had none. He had been brought to Win- 
chester eight years ago by its new Head to be 
educated at the King’s charges. It appeared that 
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Parkyn had been taken into the King’s service in 
an experimental capacity. The experiment had 
not proved successful, through no fault of Parkyn’s, 
and he, not being of the class from which pages are 
drawn, had been sent to Winchester with its new 
Provost, whose protégé he was. Master Wayne- 
flete had thus rescued him from a return to the 
plough, or it might have been a position in the royal 
kitchen or stables. But the “ poor scholar’’ was 
very much a fish out of water in his surroundings. 
Many a time the Provost was minded to send the 
boy back to his father, but for all his ill-scholarship 
there was something about young Pokeapart that 
made Master Wayneflete stay hishand. In ordinary 
course Parkyn should have become a clerk, taken 
the tonsure and proceeded to holy orders, for a 
moderate amount of learning could pass muster in 
these days of dearth, but here again Parkyn was a 
puzzle. Without displaying any vocation to the 
priesthood, or to the religious state, there was yet 
in him a strain of something which differentiated 
him from that profane young animal the average 
human boy. Past the age for leaving school, 
Parkyn had remained amongst his juniors, pro- 
tected from the evident danger to one of his tempera- 
ment of becoming a vagrant adventurer and possibly 
a prey of the Lollards’ “ poor priesthood,” pending 
the time that he might develop a vocation in the 
right direction. Parkyn’s immense fists, and a 
ready use of them, preserved him from too much 
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banter from his schoolmates, whilst by a process 
forte and dure he continued to acquire the culture of 
the lettered class. 

The college presented a gala aspect on the day 
of the King’s arrival. The seventy scholars with 
the six clerks of the chapel, the sixteen choristers, 
formed a double line at the gate over which presided 
the statue of Our Lady of Winton. Parkyn Poke- 
apart stood amongst these, a great clumsy fellow, 
a head and shoulders taller than the others, that 
well might have had his hands on a plough, had not 
a freak of fortune transferred him to these lettered 
precincts. 

“How now! I would that I were one of those 
wise fellows that can see through a man,” a voice 
cried behind Parkyn’s back. He turned, and found 
that he was obstructing the view of a man dressed 
in jongleur’s garb. He was one of the minstrels 
who had been engaged for the great banquet in the 
college hall which was to take place that night. 
Parkyn laughed. “ Gladly would I set thee on my 
shoulder,” he said, “ but that the rule would not 
permit it.” The decorum of the Wykehamite was 
proverbial. 

“Ah,” the jongleur retorted, ‘‘ more’s the pity, 
for it would be a pretty symbol of a man carrying 
his learning lightly. Those that wear the fur-lined 
gown might do worse than decorate it with a few 
bells, ’twould cheer their guardian angels that have 
but a dull time as a rule.”’ 
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“?Twas standing on my father’s shoulders that I 
did see the King for the first time,’”’ Parkyn observed 
to the friendly fellow. The other scrutinized him. 
“T mind me well that day. The bystanders did greatly 
admire thy steed.” 

“Thou hast a wondrous memory!’ Parkyn 
cried, astonished. ‘‘I can just recall thee now. 
’Tis strange that we should meet again on a like 
occasion.” 

At this moment they were interrupted. A huge 
shout went up from the united lungs of Winton. 
The King came riding along in very simple state. 
An occasion like this was a sheer joy to the dreamer 
of Windsor. He was completely in his element. 
He wore the long fur-edged gown of the scholastic, 
and the scholar’s severe square cap concealed his 
bright hair. No knightly gallant riding out to greet 
his ladye-love had arrayed himself with more care 
than Harry of Windsor, or found more exquisite 
delight in the manner of his decking. Winton 
recognised the compliment and cheered itself 
hoarse. The King’s smile radiated in all directions 
—the extraordinary sweet smile which, later on, 
made men bow their heads even as they threw up 
their hats. He was passing under the gateway. 
As he approached the King lifted his hand and raised 
his scholar’s cap to the statue of Our Lady, the 
Winton salutation. The sun shone down on his 
upturned face. 

A voice interrupted Parkyn’s own thoughts 
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“ Now, might it be the Mother of God, or the Lady 
Learning that the King saluteth ?” it asked. It 
was the garrulous jongleur fellow at it again. He 
addressed the question to his dog ; it was answered, 
however, by a bystander able to give something 
more wordy than a flick of the ear. 

“The King loveth learning and he loveth Our 
Lady. He is building a college for her at Windsor, 
and yet another at Cambridge,” 
Wykehamite said. 

“Is it to be the King’s college or Our Lady’s 
college °?”” the other said, interestedly. “A gift 
shared is but half a gift.” 

The other obliged with an explanation. ‘ The 
King hath an understanding above the common,” 
he said, “and he would fain give Our Lady of his 
best. It is to be the ‘ King’s College of Our Lady.’ ”’ 

The minstrel puckered his brows in well-accen- 
tuated perplexity. ‘‘ But if the King hath an 
understanding above the common and would give 
of his best, ’tis the understanding above the common 
that he should offer to the Queen of Heaven, and, 
soothly he hath but offered his hat where methinks 
he should have offered his head, since in the head, 
not in the hat, resideth the understanding above the 
common.” 

The listener bridled up. ‘‘ Thou dost make mock 
of the King’s understanding,” he said, threateningly. 

“Nay, nay! Now, nay! Surely that which is 
inside the head is better than that which is without, 
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even if it be not a hat but a crown. I make no 
mock of the King’s wits. He is a great and holy 
King that seeketh the Kingdom of Heaven, and he 
hath more liking in the scholar’s gown than the 
purple and ermine. He will offer to Heaven some- 
thing of more value than his hat. For, mark ye 
the Scripture which sayeth that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a wight seeking good pearls, 
sayeth not that, having found one pearl of great 
price, he did straightway pruchase it with the price 
of his plumed hat or scholar’s cap, aye, or even of 
his crown, were he a king.”’ 

Parkyn Pokeapart turned himself round ; he had 
been listening in a fashion ; now something in the 
fellow’s crazy nonsense had sounded a note to 
which the harp inside him responded. He made as 
though to say something, but his companion 
checked him. “ Parley not with the fellow, he is 
an impudent knave,” he said. “ These caitiffs 
conceive that they have a right to say anything that 
cometh into their addle pates.”’ 

The banquet provided by Winchester College 
for its royal visitor was well worthy of the occasion. 
The King sat at a not too high table with his 
suite and the warden, provost and clergy attached 
to the foundation. It was the society that the 
young King revelled in. Next after a monastery, 
a college was the setting in which he loved to es- 
tablish his royal state. The head steward had 
placed on the table at his right hand the china 
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plaque containing representations of the five sacred 
wounds of Christ, without which Henry never sat 
down to table. Had he been wearing his royal 
robes, the same would have covered a hair shirt 
to atone for their magnificence, but there were no 
prickles under the sober scholastic gown, and King 
Harry sat pleasantly at his ease and shed royal 
benignity abroad over the assembly at the long low 
tables where the scholars foregathered, devouring 
the good fare with as much zest as the decorum of 
the occasion permitted. 

The King and the Provost, Master William 
Wayneflete, had taken very kindly to one another 
during such intercourse as they had had. It was 
the King’s intention to carry Master William off to 
his new college at Eton with such of his scholars 
as would best adorn the new foundation. ‘‘ By the 
way,” he said, as they were engaged in conversation 
at the festive board, ‘‘ what has become of the 
scholar, Parkyn Pokeapart that was maintained 
here at my charges ?”’ His young Highness made 
no allusion to the circumstances in which Parkyn 
had become chargeable to the Crown. He was 
eight years older than the youth who had overdone 
his sense of his own importance, and he preferred 
to leave the memory behind. 

“Aye, Parkyn is still at Winton. These eight 
years I have tried to make a scholar of him, and 
eke a cleric, but he hath not got beyond the tonsure 
that hath come to him in the ordinary course, he 
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being now over sixteen years. I fear to send him 
back to the world,” the Provost went on, “ for he 
hath a curious world of his own which containeth 
many dangerous places.”’ 

“It behooveth me to do something for him ’’— 
King Harry was interested. ‘‘I would fain speak 
with Parkyn before I leave Winton.”’ 

‘Why not speak with him now ?”’ Master Wayne- 
flete suggested. ‘He is giving a hand with the 
servers. I will bid him bring thee the comfits.” 
He beckoned to a personage-in-serving (for all I 
know, he may have been called the sergeant-carver !) 
“Bid Parkyn Pokeapart bring hither the plum 
porridge,” he cried. 

Now, the story of how Parkyn Pokeapart brought 
hither the plum porridge is one that lingered long 
in the memory of Winton, whose motto, as everyone 
knows, is: “‘ Manners maketh man.’’ He received 
the intimation that he was to bear the plum porridge 
(I trust it was plum porridge or soothly the critics 
will say I have written false history) to the King’s 
table with a palpitation of the heart well justified 
by so amazing a happening. Parkyn wore his long 
scholar’s gown, which, of course, it will be admitted 
is not the normal garment for serving at table. 
The situation was involved. This must be remem- 
bered in extenuation of Parkyn’s behaviour. He 
walked up the long hall from the hatch to the High 
table, bearing the silver trencher containing the 
plum porridge, hardly knowing whether he was on 
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his head or his heels—obviously a parlous attitude 
of mind for one in his position. He mounted the 
dais, conscious that the eyes of his fellow-scholars 
were watching him, but far more conscious of the 
fact that he was about once more to meet the eyes 
of the King at close quarters. Would the King 
have been told who it was who was bringing the 
savoury dish? Would he recognise his whipping 
boy after eight years ? 

It may perhaps be unnecessary to explain that 
deportment was not Parkyn’s strong point. His 
scholar’s gown hung askew over his unduly broad 
shoulders as he pursued his gawky way. The King 
turned a little sideways in his seat as he approached, 
and surveyed him with obvious interest. The poor 
Wykehamite scholar had enough of the ‘‘ manners 
that make the man’”’ to feel instinctively that the 
King’s regard called for some sign of abasement. 
He lowered his head and at the same time the silver 
trencher. Then he stepped forward onto the edge 
of his gown, and acting with agitated promptitude, 
effected a rent in his garment equal to anything 
ever achieved by the most devout pharisee. But 
that was not all. In stumbling forward he had 
managed to jerk a portion of the contents of the 
silver trencher into the royal lap—a King’s lap none 
the less because it was the russet brown lap of a 
scholar. 

Young King Harry glanced down at the sad- 
coloured velvet with its dark fur edging—it must be 
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realised, or the drama of the situation will be lost, 
that King Harry greatly loved this garb which 
replaced the frills and furbelows of royalty. A 
frown gathered on his erstwhile serene countenance. 

“Forsooth and forsooth!” he said, quickly, 
“thou shouldst have been more careful.” 

Parkyn heard all that followed as voices from afar 
off. The King was being placated. Frenzied 
apologies were being outpoured whilst reproofs were 
being showered on his own luckless head. Alas, 
poor Parkyn! he was hustled off before he could 
catch the remarks of the King, whose outward 
annoyance had been but momentary, though the 
inward hurt obviously remained. But the fact 
that King Henry had pleaded for him to be excused 
from punishment could not have wiped out the 
memory of that frown and the hasty words of dis- 
pleasure. He crept back to the end of the hall 
whilst the royal gown was receiving attention. 
His Highness had found it necessary to divest 
himself of the insignia of learning for the moment 
and was seated in banal apparel, all too obviously 
disconcerted by the occurrence. 

It was plainly a moment when the official merry 
fellow may be expected to earn his salt by saving 
the situation. A lithe, dark-eyed man in jongleur’s 
garb suddenly leaped up and struck a few chords 
on his lute. “ List,” he cried, “ Your Highness, 
Your Reverence, ye young gentlefok of goodly 
manners, to the ballad of a Winton Scholar : 
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It was a Winton scholar 

That wore the scholar’s gown, 

And on his face, to meet the case, 
Likewise a scholar’s frown. 

Sing well-a-day and well-a-day ! 
And willow an’ ye will! 

With furrowed brow and wits enow 
The scholar’s cheer was chill. 


It was the gay St. Nicholas 

Who marked the festive board 
And wept to see Propriety 
Where King Mis-rule were lord. 
Sing lackaday and lackaday ! 
And willow an’ ye will! 

Let manners plan to make a man 
And not a walking quill ! 


The scholar’s guardian-angel folk 
He called them to his aid. 
In dark conspiracy they spoke, 
And deep the plot they laid. 
The King was in the highest seat 
Where all the brows were high, 
When someone brought him food to eat— 
Soul sauce ? Or Reason pie ? 
But when he came the pie to put 
Where sat the King to sup 
His guardian-angel stretched a foot 
And tripped that server up ! 
[space, 
Sing misery and misery! and “willow fora 
’Twas more than glum old gravity 
Could do to keep his face, 
For, lo! the sorry scholar’s march 
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Had ended in a spill 

That might have taken eke the starch 
From out a royal frill ! 

It took the stiffening from the cheer 
Of Grammar grimly gowned, 

For good St. Nicholas drew near 

And bade the laugh go round. 

So, merrily sing merrily, 

But willow !—nay, ye mayn’t. 

“ Let learning learn to laugh like me,’ 
Said Nicholas the saint. 


’ 


In the midst of the laughter that followed Parkyn 
slunk away from the assembly, his cup of misery 
filled to the brim. He crept into the buttery and 
sat down amongst the dishes and clouts. The 
ascetical writer who allowed that his abiding 
sorrow for sin had never matched the memory of a 
heavy foot placed on a lady’s silken train would 
have entered into the nature of his feelings. But 
Parkyn’s trouble went deeper than the loss of the 
King’s favour. If there is one more completely 
abject in the world than the hero worshipper who 
has given offence to his hero it is the hero worshipper 
whose idol has given a hint at the possibility of the 
existence of clay extremities. That of the two 
cases were more pitiable. Parkyn was suffering 
from a combination of the two. The King would 
loathe him—he would never wish to set his eyes on 
him again. But—this was the unsupportable 
thought—the King might have known that it was 
not done through carelessness ? He need not have 
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blamed a poor luckless wight for a mishap; King 
Alfred would not have done that. He would have 
said, “Never mind.’ Or St. Edward the Confessor 
He would have acted differently. A dream of over 
eight years standing was near to being shattered. 
Parkyn sat alone, unheeded by the busy servants. 
In the hall beyond the minstrels were making merry 
on approved lines, and everybody was engrossed 
in following the music. Suddenly he felt a tap on 
his shoulder. The jongleur was seated behind him, 
feeding his dog with a portion of his own crumbs 
from the High Table. ‘“‘ Dost thou owe me a 
grudge,” he asked, ‘‘ for making thee the butt of my 
song ?” ; 
“T care not what thou make of me,”’ Parkyn said. 
“ Tcare that I have lost the King’s favour.” 
Something in the other’s face led him to say more. 
The bright, birdlike eyes were offering sympathy. 
“One time I was the King’s whipping boy. In that 
office clumsiness was no drawback’’—he said this 
grimly, with just a little lurking bitterness—“ and 
I had hoped that he might have remembered me.”’ 
“Thou art not one of those that go to the new 
college ?”’ 
Parkyn shook his head. ‘I have no learning. 
I am good for nought save whipping.” 
“Did I whip thee to-night with my tongue ?” 
The jongleur asked the question in evident concern. 
Parkyn considered. ‘‘ No,” he said; “thou 
wert laughing at the scholars.” 
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“ Thou art right. I was laughing at those that 
bear themselves too gravely for God’s men, but I 
turned the joke upon thee. Once again, by my 
troth ! thou wert the King’s whipping boy !”’ 

‘‘Parkyn Pokeapart! Where be Parkyn Poke- 
apart ? He is wanted at the High Table.”’ 

Parkyn sprang forward. Up at the High Table 
the King was waiting to speak to his ex-whipping 
boy. ‘‘Good Parkyn,’” quoth he, gravely, “I 
hear that thou hast no taste for book-learning.” 
Parkyn blushed, and stood, or rather knelt, rebuked. 
“ But thou art not lacking in a taste for adventuring 
and journeying into new places.” The King was 
smiling now. “I have therefore decided to make 
thee one of our royal messengers, and would have 
thee ready to ride back to Windsor with me to- 
morrow. Now, have a care how thou dost get 
on to thy feet, or our gown may suffer another 
affront.” 

It was the King’s own smile that rounded off the . 
pleasantry as Parkyn staggered to his feet from his 
knees. 

“A fine fat Thank-you candle for Our Lady,” 
the jongleur cried, seizing Parkyn by the arm as he 
was leaving the hall. “Look ye well. She hath 
given thee back the King’s favour, and she hath 
given thee back the King. He that can take a 
rebuke were well on his way to be a second St. 
Edward, or an Alfred the greater. Laus Deo! And 
forget not Our Lady’s candle.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PLUNGES PARKYN INTO POLITICS 


THERE were great preparations in the lodging 
under the red gable on the wall of Windsor Castle. 
For the second time it had been intimated to Dame 
Alice Batelor that Parkyn Pokeapart was to be 
received into her household during the King’s 
pleasure. The announcement gave equal satis- 
faction to Dame Alice and to Rosamund, her niece 
and right hand. Dame Alice retained a warm 
memory of the wayward, wistful-eyed child whose 
sojourn had proved of so short a duration. Rosa- 
mund was divided in her mind as to whether to be 
annoyed with Parkyn for not developing on the 
lines indicated into a monk, or whether to defer 
her disapproval until she had satisfied herself as to 
her own vocation to the religious state. But in 
either case Parkyn was coming back. That was 
the eminently satisfactory main thing. 

The return of the King with his suite put Windsor 
into a pleasant flutter. Parkyn, the poor scholar, 
formed part of the suite. He was eagerly antici- 
pating the welcome from the friends of his earlier 
youth. It was good indeed to ride up to the house 
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with the red gable whose very gargoyles smiled a 
welcome. 

“Why, there now !’’ Dame Alice cried, surveying 
the tall, broad-shouldered figure that fitted itself 
into her threshold. ‘‘ To think thou shouldst have 
grown up and come back to me !”’ 

Rosamund stood a little in the rear, holding back 
an exuberant spaniel whose reputation for falling 
in love at first sight with every visitor was inaccu- 
rately described as “ faithfulness.”” It all added to 
the warmth of the welcome. Parkyn felt it was 
indeed a home-coming. When the hair had grown 
on his cranium-he would don the King’s livery and 
run the royal errands—that would be his job, 
though whether his correct appellation would be 
post-boy, or sergeant-messenger, or rolliger, I have 
no notion. 

“Dost thou remember the tall candle that thou 
didst give Our Lady ?”’ Rosamund said, as they sat 
at the table—they were a merry party. Master 
Blackman, the King’s chaplain, was there and 
Mistress Anne Tunstall, the youthful daughter of 
Sir Richard Tunstall, a court official, and young 
Ralph Pudsey from Bolton Hall, in Yorkshire, one 
of the scholars destined for the College of Our Lady 
of Eton, who was feasting his eyes on Anne rather 
than his mouth on the fat capon (I am convinced 
that it was a capon, not a fowl) which Rosamund 
had prepared for the occasion with all the compli- 
cated accoutrements demanded by the cookery of 
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the period. Parkyn blushed, and the story of his 
request that Our Lady should make the King 
naughty so as to facilitate a second royal audience 
was recounted for the benefit of the guests. 

“Thou didst give Our Lady no easy task,” 
Master Blackman said, laughing. ‘“‘The King 
is never naughty. I warrant it is no naughtiness 
on the King’s part that hath brought thee hither, 
Master Pokeapart.”’ 

“Nay, indeed, ’twas Parkyn’s naughtiness,”’ 
Rosamund said—she enjoyed answering up for 
Parkyn. ‘‘ He upset the plum stew over the King 
at table, and the King was vexed and declared that 
so clumsy a fellow were not worthy to be a clerk, 
so he hath brought him back to carry messages, 
which spill not in the upsetting.” 

“It was silly of the King to be vexed,” Dame 
Alice said, passing privileged judgment on her 
nursling’s conduct, ‘‘ and it was naughty of him to 
show it.”’ 

Young Ralph Pudsey put in his oar. ‘“‘ Then the 
King can be naughty, after all,” he said. 

“Mayhap Our Lady had a hand in upsetting the 
stew 2” the Chaplain suggested. 

“Nay,” Parkyn answered, catching something of 
the levity of the moment. ‘I was told by someone 
who seemed to know that my guardian angel took his 
orders from St. Nicholas.”’ 

‘Who told thee that ?” Master Blackman was 
amused, 
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‘“‘Fiddlemee, the jongleur; but I don’t doubt 
that he would have yielded his opinion to thine, 
for he hath a great devotion to Our Lady.” 
Meanwhile, more serious matters were under 
consideration within the walls of royal Windsor. 
The Cardinal Bishop of Winchester was suffering 
from what is commonly known as too much of a 
good thing. Now, a crown is a good thing, and a 
mitre is an excellent thing, but the uneasiness of a 
head which wears a combination of what is virtually 
a crown and a mitre cannot lightly be exaggerated. 
Affairs of State were intricate in the year 1439, 
and they were mainly in the hands of Cardinal 
Beaufort, the King’s uncle. England was osten- 
sibly being governed by a Council during the 
minority of young King Harry. She possessed 
councillors of outstanding ability, the most efficient 
of whom concentrated their diplomatic gifts on 
circumventing the actions of the others, especially 
when efficient, efficiency in a fellow councillor 
being the ultimate evil in the eyes of the rulers of 
the England which awaited the coming of age of 
its King. In the eyes of the world Henry of 
Windsor was a youth of mild disposition who 
occupied himself with making extensive plans for 
collegiate buildings and following the offices of Holy 
Church, but, as a matter of fact, his tutors and pre- 
ceptors had long been made aware of the fact that 
the seemingly innocuous youth possessed no small 
ambition in the matter of ruling his kingdom, 
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virtually as well as nominally. He had demanded a 
place on the Council at a preposterously early age, 
so that he might know what was going on in his 
realm of England. This had been firmly refused, 
and the strong minds of the virile protectors of the 
kingdom continued to have free play—in spite of 
which England was steadily going to pieces. The 
laws on her statute books were not bad laws, but 
their enforcement was precarious. Outlawry was 
a normal condition of things, for England’s foreign 
policy was the main issue. The Bishop of Win- 
chester favoured a policy of peace; his great 
opponent, the Duke of Gloucester, was all for war. 
But the vision of Duke Humphrey was amended by 
the proviso that the war should be conducted by 
himself, or by his partizans, whilst the Bishop’s 
peace programme was conditioned by a peace 
securing the Protectorate of the Beaufort branch of 
the royal line. 

With a vista thus hedged in by personalities the 
Cardinal-statesman might be forgiven for his 
present state of disquietude. The young King 
had once again resumed his clamouring for a place 
on the Council, and owing to his peculiar cast of 
mind the King was influenced by such councillors 
as held views, as one might say, academically. 
Peace and war presented themselves to this ob- 
structive youth in abstract form; as definite 
objects, apart from their advocates. Thus, if 
peace were on kissing terms with righteousness, 
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and therefore desirable, it would be beside the 
point whether it were upheld by this, that or the 
other individual. The royal minor who had asserted 
himself in the past, sometimes in a manner ridi- 
culous, sometimes with less negligible pomposity, 
had at length by dint of persistence wrung from the 
Lords of the Council a concession to the effect that 
he should be allowed a seat in the Council, with a 
casting vote, and be conceded the collation of 
benefices and the forgiveness of misdeeds—two 
royal prerogatives likely to prove an efficient sop 
to the King’s Highness, and perchance prevent 
him from playing havoc with the casting vote. 
Such was the state of affairs when the Cardinal 
Bishop of Winchester sat with bent brows and 
listened to an official communication which was 
being made by the Provost of Our Lady’s College. 
The King had taken into his service a new retainer, 
and new retainers were subject to scrutiny by the 
protectors of His Highness’s well-being. Not with- 
out reason, for a rumour had got abroad that the 
headstrong monarch whose desires to make good 
laws for the betterment of the people had struck 
athwart the far-flung policies of his betters, was 
under the influence of some person or persons 
unknown who were inculcating pernicious doc- 
trines into his impressionable mind. The King 
had lately contracted a habit of riding off unattended 
into Windsor forest, and suspicion rested on such 
occasions as being the scene of secret assignations 
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between His Highness and a person or persons 
unknown. 

The Provost of Winton was to be counted as an 
ally. So long as the King was contented to sit still, 
and draw pictures of churches and dream of colleges, 
if not castles, in the air—he was harmless enough, 
and Master Wayneflete, with his passion for like 
objects, was of definite service to the state in keeping 
the King occupied thus, or in the projected canoni- 
zation of such of his predecessors as merited the 
honour. 

“Who might this fellow be who hath taken the 
King’s fancy 2” the Cardinal asked, in evident trepi- 
dation. ‘“‘ The King is weak-headed and singularly 
open to influences from stronger minds than his 
own, even now he hath insisted, against the better 
judgment of the Lords of the Council, in making 
himself to some extent a power in the land.” 

The Provost smiled, whether at the contradiction 
implied in the Cardinal’s speech or at the groundless 
nature of his fears, it is not known. ‘‘ The fellow, 
I mean,” he said, “is but a poor clown of whom the 
King tried to make a scholar—Your Grace might 
recall him. At any rate, Your Grace will recall the 
circumstance when the King first began to grutch 
at receiving a whipping, and it was thought well to 
employ a whipping boy to save his tutor’s face. 
Well, ’tis this same youth, Parkyn Pokeapart, 
that was sent to Winton when it was deemed unwise 
to resort to the vicarious method of chastisement, 
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that the King would now fain take into his service 
as a messenger, or something of the kind. Parkyn 
is less even of a courtier than a scholar, but he hath 
a singular devotion to the King’s person.” 

The Cardinal considered the statement attentively. 
“Tf we could set this fellow in personal attendance 
on the King,” he said, “‘ he might be of use in keep- 
ing the Counil informed of His Highness’s privy 
movements when he is out riding in the park and 
breaketh away from his suite.” 

“TI can promise Your Grace that he would prove 
a faithful esquire,” the other said, “if so be it 
that the King is in danger.” 

The Cardinal waxed explanatory. “ The King 
is in danger,” he said, “‘ from some unknown person 
who giveth him false counsel. It behoveth us 
to find out who it is with whom he hath traffic. 
This Parkyn Pokeapart may be the very one we 
are looking for, and if he bring us due information 
that will bring to light this privy thing he will be 
well worth a benefice—be he clerk enough to support 
the minor orders ?” 

Master Wayneflete sighed within himself at the 
last remark ; it savoured of the spirit in which the 
Church in England was being governed whilst 
Christendom, in the voice of the Supreme Pastor, 
was crying out for a crusade of spiritual force to 
redeem her from the dangers of the times. He left 
the royal churchman’s presence, pondering over 
other problems than those of State. Well, the walls 
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of the new College at Eton were rising fast, and the 
“human stores’ that the King would place there 
would be souls trained to seek first the Kingdom of 
God. The other things might be superadded, but 
not in the manner, or in the dangerous abundance 
that made a merchant as well as a royal prince of 
the great English statesman, Cardinal Beaufort. 
The Provost’s next visit was paid to another 
personage of importance; to wit, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who bore the same relationship to the 
King as the Cardinal. Duke Humphrey was a man 
of letters. Master Wayneflete had revelled in the 
free access to his library accorded to him by one 
well known as a patron of learning. The Duke 
had his apartments at the castle. He received 
the visitor warmly and entered into the matter of 
the young King’s new body-servant with all due 
interest. ‘Send the lad to me and I will have a 
look at him,” quoth Duke Humphrey. “ He may 
prove serviceable if he is trustworthy, for the King 
is open to the malice of his enemies, and the poisoned 
tongue is more to be feared than the poisoned arrow. 
Say you this is the youth who was whipped for the 
King’s fault when he had waxed too lordly to take 
a leathering ?’’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Well, the King 
hath got his way now—the Council hath glossed 
his self-conceit at last, and if it be his own way, 
no great matter, save that we see an England where 
all the houses are churches and all the lettered men 
of the clerical state !’’ He chuckled again, being a 
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stout and jolly person with a due appreciation of 
the queer side of things. ‘“ But it might be another’s 
way—that’s the trouble. Were King Harry not 
such a monkish youth one might have suspected a 
lady-love, but I trow nothing so substantial figures 
in his dreams—yet—one never knows.” 

‘The King is not so given over to dreams but 
that he hath planned a well-designed bakehouse 
and a brewhouse for his new college,” the other 
observed, smiling. The Duke digested the comment. 
“ Send this youth Pokeapart to me,” he said. 

Meanwhile Parkyn Pokeapart was enjoying the 
thrill of receiving his first royal commission from 
the King in person. His Highness was in what — 
the parlance of the period quite probably called 
“high feather.” He regarded his new serving- 
man with the eyes of one who would have a use for 
a comrade rather than a servitor. He and Parkyn 
had been involved together in an affair of State. 
Comradeship is not a conventional relationship 
between a Prince and the son of a ploughman. It 
remained tacit. It had established itself before on 
those terms. 

The King handed Parkyn a missive. It was 
addressed to the Lord Abbot of Chertsey. “ Bear 
this to the Father Abbot,” Henry said, “and if 
they should introduce thee to one Brother Simon, 
give him my love and ask him to pray for me.” 

Parkyn accepted his commission obediently. 
Would that the Lord Abbot of Chertsey had dwelt 
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in a fastness guarded by wild beasts, that the mes- 
senger might exhibit his prowess in delivering the 
_ King’s message! Or that Brother Simon might be 
like to snap his head off did he negotiate the intro- 
duction, so that odds might be faced in the King’s 
service. 

Still, he had received his commission. Parkyn 
went out of the royal presence a proud man. 

Outside the King’s threshold he met another 
messenger bearing a summons to the apartments 
of the royal Duke of Gloucester. 

Duke Humphrey surveyed the new retainer with 
a kind of quizzical kindliness. The square-built, 
clumsy fellow whose face lighted up at the mention 
of the King’s name interested him, for he was a 
student of human nature. Parkyn knew the Duke’s 
to be one of the great minds which governed Eng- 
land during the King’s minority. He answered 
the few remarks addressed to him with due respect. 
Then Duke Humphrey came to the point. ‘“ Thou 
knowst doubtless,” he said, “‘ that a king hath many 
enemies who would gladly set him out of the way. 
’Tis seldom safe for any king to go unattended, 
even in the purlieus of his own estate, so when 
His Highness rideth in the forest I would fain 
have one near about to keep watch over his safety. 
The King is by nature affable,’’ he went on, “ and 
would be full likely to give audience to any stranger 
that accosted him. Dost thou at any time see him 
so doing, bear word of it to me, and I will speak a 
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warning to His Highness. I can see thou art a 
trusty fellow that can be counted upon.” 

This privy commission, and the confidence reposed 
in him, could not fail to draw its response from the 
ricipient of so signal an honour. “ Yea, soothly, 
My Lord,” Parkyn answered. “In such case I 
would lose no time.” Then, wishing to appear 
intelligent as beseemed one employed in the “ intel- 
ligence department” for the safety of the King’s 
body, he added: ‘‘ And were I not able to find 
Your Grace, soothly I would swiftly bear the warn- 
ing to some other Lord of the Council: to My Lord 
the Cardinal of Winton, or My Lord Somerset.” 
The Duke very nearly leapt out of his seat. “‘ Not 
a word,” he cried, “ to the Cardinal, or to My Lord 
Somerset. Do even as I tell thee! Thou art a 
clownish fellow to have worn a scholar’s gown. No 
word to any man save to me, or it might be to the 
Duke of York. Hast thou got that into thy dunder- 
head? ’Tis a pity it may not be tonsured, for it 
be thick enough already without the hair grow on 
i” 

The new member of the secret service received 
the rebuke in petrified bewilderment. He removed 
himself from the presence of the Duke of Gloucester 
and his expletives, which have not been recorded, 
since realism is not the art of the present chronicler, 
feeling the dunderness of his head rather acutely. 
He was to receive his second lesson in diplomacy 
shortly afterwards ; and also to learn the truth of 
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the proverb “ that great minds think alike,” though, 
it is true, occasionally at variance in the England 
of 1439! As he was crossing the space near St. 
George’s chapel the King’s new messenger received 
an intimation that His Grace the Cardinal Beaufort 
wished to have word with him in an apartment 
adjoining the chapel. 

The famous churchman was seated behind a 
massive oak table, upon which stood an inkhorn, 
quill, and other clerical appurtenances. ‘‘ Thou 
art His Highness the King’s new esquire,” he 
observed, casually, with his eye on the ink-horn. 
“T have a word to say to thee.”” Parkyn accepted 
the intimation of his identity and waited for the 
word. 

“ The King hath a habit of riding solitary in the 
park,’’ the Cardinal remarked, ‘‘ and it is feared 
that at such times certain persons may take undue 
advantage of His Highness’s well-known readiness 
to give ear to his subjects and intrude on his privacy. 
It would be well if thou wouldst contrive to be in 
the King’s vicinity, unobserved, and find out who 
such persons may be; and if such should appear in 
company with the King to report the circumstances 
to me, for it is right that those who have the King 
in their protection should know of these happenings.” 

“Dost thou comprehend ?” The Cardinal raised 
his eyes from the quill pen which he had been 
addressing and glanced at the emissary. 

Parkyn for his part was absorbing this really 
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remarkable instance of great minds working in 
union. Then the simple expression on his face 
deepened into one verging on imbecility. ‘‘ And if 
Your Grace should happen to be away,” he said, 
‘‘ were it expedient for me to tell of the happening 
to My Lord of Gloucester, or the Duke of York ?”’ 

The Cardinal cleared his throat and set straight 
the various objects on the table. “No,” he said, 
crisply, ‘‘ that would not be necessary. Speak of it 
only to me, or to the Duke of Somerset, my nephew. 
Dost thou know how to hold thy peace ?”’ 

“ Yea,” Parkyn answered, ‘“‘ I can hold my peace.” 
Then, the interview being over, he knelt down and 
begged the Bishop’s blessing, recalling the Pro- 
tector of the realm of England to his paternal 
relationship of father in God to the King’s latest 
protector. 

“Bless thee, my dear son,” the other said, in 
softened tones, making the holy sign over the kneel- 
ing figure. 

When Parkyn had departed he sat mechanically 
setting the quills in order on the table. He was 
handling a crucifix which lay amongst them on 
the table. ‘I wonder,” the Bishop said to him- 
self, “if yon clownish fellow is as simple as he looks ?”” 

It was thus, under the egis, as it were, of the whole 
protectorate of the realm that Parkyn Pokeapart 
rode out on his first official undertaking. It was a 
glorious May day, and the curious warnings he had 
received had given an adventurous turn to his 
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journey. The King’s royal person was to be pro- 
tected as well as his letter delivered to the Abbot 
of Chertsey. His road homeward would lie through 
the royal forest. What if he should come upon the 
King riding solitary, at the mercy of some sinister 
stranger who claimed alliance with neither of the 
royal uncles but sought to use the King for his own 
ends ? 


CHAPTER VII 
TREATS OF A KING’S SECRET 


ParkyNn took the high road on his outward 
journey, out of respect to the messenger’s “ haste, 
post haste.” He was not long in reaching the 
Thames-side Abbey whose Lord Abbot was, like 
most Lord Abbots of the day, a personal friend 
of the ecclesiastically-minded monarch. Brother 
Ostiarius, squinting through his little window, saw 
the messenger in the royal livery approaching. 
It was a sight for sore eyes, especially as there was 
a new face over the postman’s surcoat. Any 
messenger carried something worth hearing beside 
his chartered message, but a novice, not usually 
having acquired the obstructive art of keeping his 
own counsel, might be counted upon for being 
better company still. 

Brother Ostiarius found the present messenger 
mainly intent on delivering his charge. “I havea 
letter for the Lord Abbot,” quoth he, with a due 
air of importance, “ which I would fain deliver over 
into his own hands.” He tapped his leather wallet 
indicatively, and followed his guide towards the 
great parlour. The Abbot of Chertsey was a 


personage of considerable dignity but with a kindly 
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eye and the benevolent mien. He was seated in 
the parlour with another Abbot of high standing— 
it might have been the Abbot of St. Albans, Parkyn 
guessed. 

The royal messenger was received by the prelate 
to whom the missive was addressed. The latter 
proceeded to break the seal and to communicate 
its contents to his companion, whilst Parkyn, 
greatly embarrassed as to his next move, stood 
awaiting his dismissal. The Lord Abbot of Chertsey 
scanned the written lines. ‘“‘ The King hath gotten 
his way,” he observed to his companion. ‘“ He is 
to attend the Council to-morrow; and if the 
majority in the voting be less than two-thirds he is 
to have the casting vote. Our good Harry is as 
proud as a peacock. He is about to set the 
Thames on fire, and he seeks the Church’s blessing 
on it.” 

“Thou canst go,” he said, glancing over his 
shoulder at the messenger, whose presence he had 
regarded as negligible, “‘and bid the brother give 
thee a meal whilst thou art waiting my answer.” 

Parkyn beat his retreat with the words he had 
just heard ringing in his ears. The King had come 
into his own at last! And his loyal henchman’s 
first official task in his new capacity had been to 
carry the good news to his friend the Abbot. He 
would carry back the Church’s blessing on the enter- 
prise. At the door he found Brother Guest-master 
waiting to conduct him to a small refectory where a 
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liberal meal was set out for the King’s messenger. 
Parkyn sat himself down to eat and drink, and 
Brother Guest-master sat himself down to watch the 
operation, as monastic etiquette prescribes. There 
was a thin flow of conversation, chiefly of the 
catechetical order. Yes; the King was in excellent 
health. No; there was so far no rumour of him 
taking to himself a queen. The Lord Cardinal 
would be choosing the lady, not the Duke Hum- 
phrey? Parkyn agreed, at a hazard with his mouth 
full of beef. The Duke’s own lady was no credit to 
his taste, the brother opined, but was it really held 
true that she had dealings with the Witch of Eye 
and the apostate Friar-wizard of Oxford ? Brother 
Guest-master considered this a very great abomina- 
tion—no, not the ale he was pouring into Parkyn’s 
cup—the conduct of the Duchess of Gloucester. 

“T am newly come and know nought of these 
things,’’ Parkyn explained. “I lodge with Dame 
Alice Batelor, moreover, and she will have no gossip 
within her walls.” 

“With Dame Batelor ?’”’ Brother Guest-mastere 
was interested, and unabashed. ‘‘ And how goeth 
her niece, Mistress Rosamund? Hath she yet 
gotten a husband, or hath she taken the veil? The 
nuns of Burnham were hoping that she would join 
them, but there were many attractive youths about 
Windsor.” 

Parkyn bridled up suddenly. “I have brought 
the King’s message,” he said; “I have none from 
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Dame Batelor’s household.” It was the kind of 
answer that he knew Rosamund would enjoy 
hearing recounted—the answer she would have 
given herself. ‘‘ Haply the attractive youths will 
be taking the tonsure,”’ the other said, drily. “Those 
that remain, that is, when Mistress Rosamund 
hath taken her choice.” 

Parkyn grinned. “Such as know how to hold 
their tongues may rather take to being King’s 
messenger,’ he said. His good draught of wine 
was making glad the heart of the King’s envoy. 

The Brother remained quite good humoured. 
He got his own in quietly. “Thou art mght,’” he 
agreed. ‘‘ The wise messenger should have a 
padlock round his snout and an ass’s head.” 

Parkyn laughed. “In sooth,” he said, “ I know 
well that I have an ass’s head, but as for my snout 
it doeth duty unhindered. I will thank thee for 
another hunch of bread.” 

So they claimed the laugh between them and 
became excellent friends. 

“How now, about Brother Simon?” Parkyn 
had nearly forgotten him. “I have yet a second 
message to give,’ he said—‘‘to Brother Simon.” 

“JT will bring him to thee,’’ the Brother said, 
smiling. ‘‘ Thy truck is with the greatest and the 
least.” 

A few minutes later the royal messenger found 
himself waited upon by the personage in ques- 
tion. 
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Brother Simon was a very aged man, and his 
habit was likewise a very aged one. He had a 
long white beard, above which a pair of child’s 
blue eyes gazed out with a serenity beyond that of 
first childhood. 

‘‘ Good Brother,’’ Parkyn said, “‘ I have a message 
for thee from the King.” The serene eyes brigh- 
tened. “From the King? God bless thee, my 
child !” 

“He sendeth thee his love.” 

‘His love—ah !’”’ The old face glowed, and the 
old eyes shone brighter. 

“ And he beggeth thee to pray for him.” 

The ancient brother looked just a little blank. 
“ King Henry!’ The Brother was helping him out. 
“Ah, King Henry. I beg His Highness’s pardon. 
I send him my humble thanks for his condescension. 
Soothly, I will pray.”” He turned with the business- 
like air of one who having received a commission 
sets about his task at once. The brother led the 
old man away, with an explanatory shake of his 
head. ‘“‘ Brother Simon’s conversation is in Hea- 
ven,” he said, ‘‘and he sometimes cometh to grief 
when he is brought to earth.” 

The Lord Abbot of Chertsey was some time 
preparing his congratulatory epistle to the King’s 
Highness. It required to be written in the best 
Latin, of course—that went without saying; but 
in addition to that the learned monk wished to 
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insert at least one happy quotation in the Greek 
tongue, out of compliment to the knowledge which 
the King was known to possess of that obscure 
language. When the document was duly penned 
it was sealed with the Abbot’s seal and handed to 
the messenger. 

“That be something,” the shrewd Brother opined 
as he handed it to Parkyn, “that will cause His 
Highness to preen his feathers. Father Abbot is 
no poor hand at a glossing speech when he willeth. 
He will be telling the King that he will be a 
mightier man than his father. But look,” he 
went on, ‘“‘here cometh Brother Simon. He hath 
also a document for thee.”’ He gazed, smiling in 
the direction from whence was approaching the 
aged Brother. In his hand the latter held a fac- 
simile of the Abbot’s august missive so far as out- 
ward appearance was concerned. ‘Poor old 
Simon,” the Brother said, tapping his forehead 
meaningly, “‘ there is more of him in Heaven than 
on earth. We give him the oddments from the 
scriptorium to write thereon what amuseth him. 
Humour his fancy ; what he bringeth thee is most 
like a text of scripture that can do no harm.” 

The old man held his missive out to the messenger. 
“°Tis a word to the King of England, sweet King 
Harry,” he said. “I pray thee guard it safely 
and deliver it duly.” 

“ That I will,” Parkyn said, heartily, and thrust 
it into his wallet. 
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“ God reward thee,” the old monk said. “I 
return now to pray—for the King.” 

Parkyn’s homeward journey lay through Windsor 
Forest. He rode slowly, for the glory of the May 
day held him in its thrall. ‘“ Haste, post haste ” 
was forgotten. Windsor forest had become a 
demesne in that country into which Parkyn had 
many a time travelled without a steed, and it might 
be without a royal mandate, though of that latter 
I am not full sure. He reined his horse and re- 
mained motionless, gazing at the exquisite scene. 
The long green ride lay between a natural avenue of 
trees whose branches almost meet in the height over- 
head, the path being intersected by another tree- 
lined track. The ground beneath was a mass of 
bluebells which, mingling with the green in the 
shimmering sunlight, produced the effect which adds 
to natural beauty a magic which is the will-o’-the- 
wisp pursued by the would-be painter of the 
scene. 

Suddenly, as Parkyn stood drinking it all in, 
he noted a patch of blue in the distance—a large 
patch, with a dab of gold above it. A few paces 
brought him near enough to distinguish more. It 
was the figure of some living being, many sizes too 
large for a pixie. A  yellow-headed personage 
clad in blue velvet—the young King’s favourite 
vesture when he was not scholastically gowned. 
There was no mistake about it. It was the King 
himself! He was seated on a tree stump, bare- 
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headed, gazing in front of him, as though wrapt in 
thought. Parkyn caught sight of a horse with the 
royal trappings, tethered to a bush near by. Ina 
flash he recalled his instructions. For whom was the 
King waiting ? Should he wait and watch, or should 
he use the pretext of delivering his latter and 
approach his Highness ? He was saved making the 
decision, for at that moment Henry turned suddenly 
and caught sight of the rider. He recognised his 
messenger and made a gesture for him to approach. 
Parkyn dismounted and came forward on foot, on 
the air, mayhap! The King greeted him with all 
the simplicity of his boyhood—he was but eighteen. 
“Good Parkyn!’’ he cried, “thou art well sent ! 
Get thee hither and stand over yon, and eke tell me 
something.”” He grasped the other by the sleeve 
and dragged him into the centre of the green path- 
way. “Say now, what seest thou?” He asked it 
eagerly. “‘ Look well.” 

Parkyn gazed before him and saw no one—nor 
sinister advisor, nor lady-love. “Look well,” 
the King repeated ; and Parkyn looked well. 

“°?Tis like a great cathedral,” he said, at length, 
arriving at the other’s meaning. 

The King, who still had hold of his arm, grasped 
it with affectionate approbation. ‘‘ Good Parkyn!”’ 
he cried in boyish delight. “ Thou hast seeing eyes ! 
Seest thou any more ?” 

“Aye,” was the slow reply. Parkyn’s heart 
was thumping, and he spoke in jerks. “ The green 
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and the blue over yonder is like the reflection of a 
big window wherein were all manner of colours.” 

“Thou hast got it magnificently,’ the King 
cried, in delight. ‘‘ Now listen, Parkyn; I will 
tell thee a tremendous secret.” 

A vision of royal uncles with open ears might well 
have arisen before Parkyn’s eyes at these momentous 
words. The King continued: “I have it in my 
mind to build a great church, even as this, when I 
shall have got my people to be at peace. When I 
am King in deed as well as name there shall be 
established a great Council of Nations under the 
sovereign Pontiff, and men shall seek the common 
weal of Christendom instead of their own mean 
advantage. And when that is brought about my 
great church shall be built and dedicated to Our 
Lady, Queen of Peace, and it shall hold worshippers 
by the thousands and thousands.” 

So the King’s secret was out. Nothing more dis- 
quieting than a passion for architecture had led him 
to the forest glade. Here was a feather in the hat of 
the dunderhead who had made the discovery. 

“JT will have King Alfred to be canonized,” 
King Harry continued, ‘“‘ and then I will do for my 
people all that he did, and all that the Confessor did. 
God uses saints in the making of the fortunes of a 
country.” The inference was a naive one: Young 
King Harry obviously intended to become a saint. 
He threw up his head, something with the action 
of a young horse tossing its mane. ‘‘ There shall be 
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an end to all the people’s wrongs when I have my 
way,’ said King Harry. 

Parkyn was still gazing at the architectural 

scheme of the woodland Designer. ‘‘ See,’’ he cried, 
“where yon branches stretch out and meet. God’s 
church hath a rood loft !’” 

“Soothly thou art right,” the King cried, en- 
chanted. “’Tis just in the right place, too—where 
the transept path intersects. My great church must 
have a rood-loft.” In another moment he would 
have been back at his plans—he had his tablets 
and style at hand—but he had more tosay. ‘‘ Dost 
thou know,” he said, waxing still more confidential 
—regal reticence might go to the winds !—“ that 
the day is not so long off when my people shall come 
into their own. To-morrow I am to take my seat 
in the Council and have my hand in the making of 
just laws, and the ending of this vile war. By-the- 
way, hast thou Father Abbot’s answer to my letter?”’ 

He eyed the missive that Parkyn produced in 
haste from his wallet with greedy anticipation. 
The young King knew that the Abbot’s words of 
congratulation would be gocd reading. He would 
have no further use, for the time being, for the 
messenger. Parkyn felt himself dismissed by the 
boyish monarch. He remounted and rode off 
not without casting a backward glance at the figure 
of the youthful King who had been so free with his 
confidences. He smiled to himself at the thought 
of those astute statesmen. What would they say 
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when they heard that King Harry had simply ridden 
out solitary to plan a church on a large scale by the 
aid of Nature’s Architect and dream a far-fetched 
dream of a world in which there was no war ? 

It was when he had ridden a little way that his 
thoughts turned on old Brother Simon. What was 
jis message? he wondered. It was still in his 
wallet, for he had not thought to burden the King 
with it. Then came a most disquieting question. 
Was it still in his wallet ? He had handed the first 
packet that came to hand to the King. In a trice 
Parkyn’s big hand was in the receptacle. Out there 
came a packet bearing the abbatial seal. It was as 
he had feared. He had given the King the wrong 
letter. In a flash he had reversed his horse’s head 
and was galloping back to make good his blundering. 
Would the mad jongleur say that his guardian 

angel had had a hand in this second bungle? But 
~ the King, in his radiant mood, would no doubt 
laugh this time and call him a stupid fellow, and 
there would be no sting in that. 

He had reached the nave of the great cathedral. 
Where was his Highness? The blue figure was 
there, but no longer seated on the tree-stump. 
The King had moved to the centre of the great 
green ride and was kneeling, as it were under the 
lantern of the gothic edifice, motionless and ab- 
sorbed in prayer. The open screed lay on the green 
sward beside him. Parkyn reined up and waited. 
There seemed to be a curious silence about the place. 
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A different atmosphere somehow. A squirrel sat, 
as motionless as the King, on the ground under 
a tree. A robin on a bough had ceased to chirrup. 
King Harry’s white courser was standing at atten- 
tion, as though carved in stone. Following an 
impulse, Parkyn dismounted and knelt at his horse’s 
side. 

How long he knelt there he could not say. The 
King was exactly under the green boughs that 
formed the rood-loft. A loose leaf fluttered down 
on to his bared head, but there was still no move- 
ment. Then something that was not quite fear— 
something of the impulse that carried him into 
unexplored countries—made Parkyn venture for- 
ward and touch the kneeling form on the shoulder. 
There was no response. Then he bent over and 
looked into the King’s face. His eyes were wide 
open; they were gazing along the green vista 
which formed the sanctuary of God’s church—and 
in them was a deep look that Parkyn had never 
yet seen. There is the eye of the dreamer which 
looks forward into far things, and the eye of another 
which looks inward into deep things, whose gaze 
is on no outward object or image of the imagination. 
Such was the King’s gaze as the messenger who 
was out to discover his secret bent over him. On 
the ground at his side lay the screed which he had 
been perusing—Brother Simon’s message to “ Sweet 
King Harry.” 

There was a sudden movement. A little shiver 
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ran through the King’s body. He stared round him. 
‘Have I been asleep?” he asked, and drew his 
hand across his brow. 

Parkyn helped him to his feet. He was very pale, 
and the deep look still haunted his eyes. 

‘The great church has made Your Highness 
wishful to say his prayers ?’’ Parkyn suggested. 
But the King made no reply. 

He stood in silence. A silence, maybe, imposed 
on the King’s Highness by a lack of speech in which 
to express that which was visioned in his mind. 
Parkyn for his part was equally without words. 
How could he express the feelings of one who has 
sighted a frontier only to be found on the charts 
that angels draw for the guidance of their own kith 
and kin ? 

The King had passed that frontier and returned 
again, a traveller that could not tell his tale. That 
was the secret that the King was placing in the 
keeping of his ghostly esquire, Parkyn the clown 
that had tried to be a King’s scholar. 

Then the esquire caught sight of the script lying 
on the grassy path. Brother Simon’s message— 
a few lines, as the brother had guessed, of Scripture. 
Parkyn read: ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful ; Blessed 
are the meek.” The eight beatitudes ; but only one 
had its context. One beatitude had been written 
in full: “ Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall 
see God.” 

He picked it up and turned to the King. “ ’Tis 
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old Brother Simon’s message that I handed to 
thee in mistake,” he said, and held out in its place 
the Lord Abbot’s letter. The King took the latter, 
turned it over, and handed it back to the messenger. 
He looked into the other’s eyes as he did so with 
a curious smile. “I have had my message,” he 
said. ‘Brother Simon hath got in front of the 
Lord Abbot.” 

‘The greatest and the least.’ Parkyn recalled 
the Brother’s smiling comment. The strange lure 
in the King’s eyes was drawing him into a land 
of adventure. He sensed a new song in his heart. 
It was a marching song and went to the tramp of 
travellers’ feet. The words were, “ Blessed are 
the merciful, Blessed are the meek: Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRESERVES THE SECRET INTACT 


Kinc Harry rode back to the Castle with his 
faithful esquire in attendance—a spectacle which 
did not ascape the notice of the Duke Humphrey. 
Within half an hour the esquire found himself 
summoned once again into the presence of that 
lynx-eyed Lord of the Council. This was exactly 
an occasion when the King might be suspected of a 
secret assignation with his mysterious counsellor— 
the eve of his entry into active participation in the 
affairs of the State. A further suspicion, more- 
over, was in the Duke’s mind. He had caught 
sight of the King’s face as he rode along. Was 
there a woman in the case? Had the young King 
fallen in love? If so, who was the object of his 
affections ? Was it someone who would manipu- 
late his mind in favour of the Beaufort policy ? 

Parkyn received his summons with a strong 
feeling of distaste for the coming interview. He 
found the Duke of Gloucester in an interrogative 
mood. How cam’st thou to be riding with the 
King ? 

‘‘T met His Highness in the forest, My Lord.” 

“ Was His Highness alone ?”’ 
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“Yea ; I saw no other with him, My lord.” 

The Duke scrutinized the speaker. There had 
been just a shade of hesitation in the answer to the 
question. ‘‘ Was the King alone ?” 

“ Did’st thou find out the King’s business 2?” 

Again the query produced hesitation in the 
answering. It would have been a simple answer 
enough, the King goes into the solitude to say his 
prayers, but before Parkyn had framed the answer 
the other went on, “ ’Tis thought that the King 
may have fallen in love privily. Saw thou aught 
to show that this might be so ?” 

“No, My Lord,” Parkyn said ; but he said it in 
no firm tone. More than ever was it impossible to 
explain to this man with the keen sensual face 
what had been the King’s business. Nay a thou- 
sand times! ‘twas a privity that nothing should 
drag from his keeping. The simple words, “ the 
King was saying his prayers,” remained locked up 
in the esquire’s heart. 

The Duke frowned. “Thou hast not told me 
what thou knowest,” he said. 

“My Lord, I saw no one with the King.” 

Duke Humphrey curled his lip. ‘‘ Suppose we 
reverse it,’ he said. ‘‘Saw thou the King with 
anyone ?” 

Parkyn turned the new question over in his 
mind. 

‘“No—My Lord,’ he answered. To say that 
one had seen a person with surely another means 
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that we have seen two persons. Parkyn had seen 
but one. 

“T like not thy way of answering,” the Duke 
said. ‘Come, hast thou anything to tell me? 
Remember, a person that is to be mistrusted doth 
not remain in the King’s service.”’ 

The situation had become serious. But Parkyn 
had become obdurate. How could he reveal the 
King’s secret to this man whose coarse fleshiness 
was too visible under its veneer of intellectualism. 
Pearls are not to be cast before swine. He had kept 
the King’s secret when as a child the latter had 
placed his arms round the whipping boy’s neck and 
kissed him, like a friend and confidant ; now he 
would keep the secret of another King who had 
deigned to intimacy with a subject—to wit, the 
King’s King. 

There was nothing more to be said, the expla- 
nation not being forthcoming. Parkyn was dis- 
missed, his heart heavy with a feeling of impending 
disaster. Had it been the Cardinal he might have 
spoken. The Cardinal was a man of the world, but 
not of the flesh or the devil; but not so this man. 
No, not if he would tear the secret from him with 
red-hot tongs that he might enter sneering into the 
holy place. 

The chapel of St. George stood open, and Parkyn 
turned in. The people were being cleared out, 
but the personage thus employed, seeing the royal 
livery, ket the messenger pass, locking the door 
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after him as one who could make use of the private 
means of exit. As a new-comer Parkyn was not 
acquainted with the exact whereabouts of the 
latter. He sat himself in a stall at the end of the 
nave and fell to comparing it with the great church 
in the forest. It was the ancient collegiate church 
which ended its days in the following reign, and its 
architectural features were not remarkable. Parkyn 
was in no hurry. There was the situation to con- 
sider. The King would surely not allow his dis- 
missal? He had a voice in these matters. There 
was really no cause for apprehension. Mistress 
Rosamund would be wanting to know all about his 
visit to the Abbey. Luckily she was unlikely to 
enquire whether he had met royalty in the forest. 
Rosamund was splendid for looking after one and 
making a place a home, and if he were sent away 
from his post by the Duke, Rosamund’s sympathy 
would take a most refreshingly indignant form. 
Parkyn looked up from his soliloquy. Someone 
had entered the chapel from a door in the transept. 
Someone who came for the legitimate purpose of 
prayer. Parkyn did not need to ask himself who it 
was. Of course it was King Harry. The King 
made his way to a kneeling-stool which, Parkyn 
noticed for the first time, had been placed on the 
Sanctuary immediately under the rood-screen, 
the Blessed Sacrament being reserved on the altar 
in a tabernacle, not suspended from the screen as 


was more usual. 
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Parkyn fell into contemplation. It was good to 
be watching this royal youth who was going to be 
another Alfred to his kingdom of England. This 
King Harry, whose eyes held one like a magnet, 
was going to combine the activities of Alfred the 
Great with the sanctity of the Confessor; the 
mettle of the great defender of his people with the 
mysticism (Parkyn, by the way, hadn’t a notion 
that such a word existed, if indeed it did) of St. 
Edward. The King who said his prayers had be- 
come a redoubtable rival of the inhabitants of the 
never-never land to which his youthful imagination 
had homed from its exile in a world of possible 
things. 

He sat watching the motionless figure as he had 
watched it in the forest. Was the King having 
another vision? He glanced upwards at the rood- 
loft. The figure of Christ was there, exactly over 
the King’s head. The bowed head of the Crucified 
appeared to be bent in the same action as Parkyn’s 
—watching the King. The drops of blood on His 
feet, had they been real ones, would have fallen 
on the King’s head—like the leaf that had fallen 
on it from the rood-loft in the woodland church. 
To Parkyn’s vivid imagination it almost seemed as 
though a drop had fallen. The King lifted his head 
suddenly. He gave a kind of shudder, and it fell 
forward. Two figures approached at that moment, 
quickly from the left where the door was. Parkyn 
recognised the King’s uncle, the Cardinal of Win- 
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chester; his companion was young Sir Ralph 
Pudsey. Parkyn likewise hastened forward. They 
were interrupting the King’s devotions—there are 
things which Cardinals may not do—places where 
angels fear to tread! But the Cardinal-Bishop of 
Winchester knew what he was doing. He bent over 
and lifted the bowed head between his hands and 
looked down at it as one might look at a man’s 
hand or foot. Then he felt the King’s pulse. 
Parkyn crept up. “The King is in ecstasy, Your 
Grace,’ he whispered, hardly realising his own 
temerity. 

The Cardinal ignored the remark. He turned to 
Sir Ralph, and his face-was full of sorrow. ‘‘ The 
King is sick,’ he said. ‘‘ We must see to it ourselves 
for this must not get abroad.” 

Then he answered the query on his companion’s 
countenance. “Tis an illness that hath long been 
feared,’ he murmured. ‘“‘ Ah me!” 

“What illness ?” the other asked, in awed tones. 
“The sweating sickness ?”’ The Cardinal made a 
strange reply. “ Aye, the sweating sickness to the 
world, certes, but ’’—he paused and then concluded : 
“ The King is the grandson of Charles VI of France.” 

“The mad King,” Ralph Pudsey cried. 

“ Aye, the mad King !” 

They were interrupted by a voice at their side, 
it broke in on the eloquent silence of the two who 
stood gazing on the rigid form of the unconscious 
Henry. 
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But the King is not mad !” 

‘Come; thou canst lend.a hand,” the Cardinal 
said, not unkindly, to the interrupter. “‘ Thou art 
a strong fellow. Canst thou bear the King to his 
chamber ?”’ 

So Sir Ralph and Parkyn between them bore the 
unconscious monarch to his bed-chamber. ‘“‘ Now,” 
the Cardinal said, to Parkyn, when that was accom- 
plished, “‘haste thee and fetch Dame Batelor ; 
the King hath need of his nurse.” 


* * * * * 


Parkyn was not surprised to receive a summons 
from the Cardinal next day. Circumstances which 
might have led to the King’s indisposition were being 
investigated. The great Council of the Lord- 
protectors of Henry’s kingdom would take place, 
after all, without its new member. It was held by 
those in power that Providence had placed this 
damper on the young King’s ambitions. Henry 
had recovered from the trance state in the course 
of a few hours, but the prostration remained. The 
good monks of Chertsey could be trusted to look 
after the royal patient until his recovery was com- 
plete. Meanwhile the prelate-statesman was arrang- 
ing that gossip should not get abroad as to the nature 
of the illness which had overtaken the King. 

Parkyn presented himself before the Cardinal, 
prepared for the questions with which he would be 
plied. 
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“Tam told that thou didst ride with the King 
yesterday.” 

“Yea, Your Grace. His Highness was riding in 
Windsor Park and I did meet him by chance and 
deliver to him the letter which I was bearing.” 

“Was that a letter from the Abbot of Chertsey ?” 

There was just a touch of hesitation. 

“Yea, Your Grace.”’ 

“Was that all ?’’—sharply. 

“Nay, Your Grace, there was another letter.” 
This was said with increased hesitation. 

The Cardinal pricked his ears. ‘‘ Ah, from whom 
was the second letter ?” 

“ Tt was from an old monk that they call Brother 
Simon.” 

“Brother Simon,” the other said. ‘‘ Pooh! he 
is off his head. Was there anything in the letter, 
know thou, that was likely to send the King off his 
head ?” 

“No, Your Grace, ’twas just the eight beatitudes 
written out in a fair hand.” 

The Cardinal gave himself to think. ‘‘Poor old 
Simon,” he said, softly to himself. Then he asked : 

‘Did the King show you this letter ?” 

“Nay, Your Grace, I read’it as it lay on the 
ground by his side when he was praying.” 

My Lord Beaufort was a prince of the Church as 
well as of the realm, he might be allowed so much 
of the King’s secret. He received the information 
without direct comment. 
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‘Did the King show any signs of sickness ?” he 
next enquired. 

“The King prayed, My Lord, even as he was 
praying this afternoon.”’ 

‘“‘ And thou didst think he was in ecstasy ?” 

‘“‘My Lord, I knew it. The King is clean of heart.”’ 

The Cardinal gazed before him whilst the un- 
named context dawned on his mind. Then he 
bowed his head. ‘‘ We must pray for the King,” 
he said, very gently, as he dismissed the ghostly 
esquire. 

It was on the day following that the Duke of 
Gloucester sent for the Provost of Winton. ‘‘ The 
young man Pokeapart that you did bring hither 
hath a way about him that I trust not,” the Duke 
said, in his blunt way. “I liked not his manner of 
answering my questions yesterday.” 

The Provost was astonished. “‘ But surely Your 
Grace maketh a mistake,” he cried. “ Parkyn is 
not a scholar, but he is as honest a fellow as ever 
walked. My Lord Bishop of Winchester is greatly 
taken with him.” 

The Duke was interested. ‘‘So he hath found 
favour with the Cardinal, hath he?” he said. 
“Well, if Parkyn be of the trusty kind, we will find 
him a message to carry to France; and we will 
speed him on his journey before the King returns 
to put a spoke in the wheel. He, too, seems to 
have taken a fancy to the young man.” 

So it was that Parkyn received his marching orders. 
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“But thou hast only just come,’’ Rosamund 
cried, when she heard the fell news. ‘I like not 
the business of a messenger ; it taketh a man from 
his friends.”’ 

“Nor I,” Parkyn said. He found life at Dame 
Batelor’s a vast improvement on Winton, but a 
man may not jib at his task. The King was at 
Chertsey convalescing. Parkyn hoped to see him 
on his own return; he felt that had he been less 
evasive in his answers to the Duke his royal com- 
mission might not have extended so far afield. Still, 
he had kept the King’s secret. He had guarded the 
holiest of holies from unhallowed eyes. That 
surely was the office of a “ ghostly esquire,’ and 
the “ diplomacy ”’ of the Court into which the King 
had introduced him. 

Master Wayneflete bade his poor scholar Godspeed, 
Dame Alice gave him a motherly embrace, and 
Rosamund remembered on a sudden that she was a 
maiden grown in years and no longer a child and 
sought a seemly manner in which to speed the part- 
ing guest. 

“ Parkyn will return in time for thy wedding, 
Rosamund,” Master Wayneflete said, cheerily. 


CHAPTER IX 
“QU’ELLE EST BELLE, LA MARGUERITE!” 


DaME ALICE BATELOR had been lured from her 
customary attitude of discreet reserve by news which 
no true woman’s heart can resist. The King, the 
gossips said, had at last made his choice of a bride, 
and that bride was no other than the beautiful 
daughter of the Duke of Anjou, “ La belle Marg- 
uerite,’ of whom all those who had met her de- 
clared that no more brilliant woman graced the 
courts of Europe. The marriage was being arranged 
in the usual way without the parties concerned 
being introduced to each other in person. The King 
had now reached his twenty-third year, and it was 
high time that he selected a partner and gave his 
kingdom an heir to its throne. 

The heir-presumptive, the ever-active Cardinal 
Beaufort, had chosen the Princess of Anjou as being 
possessed of qualities that would supplement Henry’s 
lack of martial stamina, whilst at the same time 
the alliance had its political advantages. In the 
course of nature the match was opposed by Duke 
Humphrey, also on political grounds. But poli- 
tical grounds did not appeal to Dame Alice, the 
King’s nurse. Neither did they to Rosamund, who 
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still remained with her, having decided, after mature 
consideration, that whereas she had an undoubted 
_ vocation to be an abbess, she possessed none to 
be a novice. Parkyn Pokeapart’s tonsure, more- 
over, had long since disappeared. For the past two 
years he had been in France, but he had remained 
heart-free—Sir Ralph Pudsey, in whose service he 
was, had sent word to that effect in the letters 
which had reached Mistress Anne Tunstall, and 
Anne had carefully transmitted it to her friend. 
Now Parkyn himself was on his way home, in his 
old capacity of King’s messenger, so wrote Sir 
Ralph in the last letter which had found its pre- 
carious way from France to England. Parkyn, 
in fact, might turn up at any moment at the house 
with the red gable, which he would not fail to regard 
as his home, for the plague had carried off Jane 
Pokeapart, Parkyn’s mother, and Thomas the 
ploughman had taken to himself a second wife. 

One evening as Dame Alice sat with Rosamund 
in her parlour there came a knock on the door. 
The Court, which had been absent, was returning 
to Windsor the next day, and Dame Alice had 
received many calls connected with the business of 
hospitality which the presence of the Court brought 
in its train. Rosamund attended the summons, 
and a minute later a particularly shrill ‘ Gram- 
mercy ”’ and the sound of a man’s voice, joyous 
and hearty, drew the Dame forth to welcome the 
guest. 
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Sure enough, it was Parkyn !—Parkyn as wide 
and unwieldy as ever, his honest face wearing the 
well-known expression of the traveller who has 
achieved his home-coming. 

“Hast thou thy things with thee ?” Rosamund 
asked, glancing at a large packet which the other 
was holding. It was a flat packet hardly suggesting 
the baggage of a traveller. 

“Nay, they are being brought hither. This is 
something that is in my special custody to be 
delivered to the King himself. Thou shalt have 
three gusses, Rosamund.” 

When they had made the wayfarer comfortable 
in the manner in which both Dame Alice and her 
niece were adept, the subject of the royal commission 
was re-opened. 

“You will never guess what I have there,” 
Parkyn siad. “I don’t mean to,’ Rosamund 
retorted. “ Tell me.” 

Parkyn, proud as a peacock, preened his feathers. 
“Tis a portrait of the Princess of Anjou whom the 
King willeth to make the Queen of England,’’ he 
proclaimed. “‘ He hath seen but a small likeness of 
her, so far, but this fine painting is being sent in 
exchange for the portrait of the King which my 
Lord of Suffolk brought over to France for the 
Princess.”’ 

Rosamund sprang up, her hands were already on 
the sacrosanct object. ‘‘ Let me look,’’ cried she. 

“A truce to thy curiosity,” the custodian replied. 
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“Tis to the King that I have to deliver it, not to 
Mistress Rosamund Batelor.”’ 

“ Tush! Shall I soil thy picture by looking on it?”’ 
Rosamund retorted. ‘‘ Doth it wear a picture out 
to be gazed upon? But, soothly,” she added, 
craftily, “I warrant the Princess of Anjou is not 
as fair to look upon as men make out. I doubt 
me if the portrait be worth the trouble of unpacking.”’ 

Her ruse succeeded. Parkyn flushed red to the 
roots of his hair. “She is beautiful,’ he said— 
“the King’s bride.” 

He was removing the wrappers from the package. 
Stout and numerous, they came off, one by one, 
until an oblong canvas was revealed to view. 

Parkyn set it with reverent hands on the deep 
window-sill, a little aslant, so that the light fell on 
it. “That is the King’s bride,” he said, trium- 
phantly. 

There was a silence. Dame Alice had fixed 
searching eyes on the face that looked out from the 
canvas. It was to this dazzling beauty that she 
would resign her “ boy Harry.’”” Rosamund was 
critical, by prearrangement with her woman’s 
heart. “I like not the shape of her nose,’ she 
said sturdily. ‘’Tis too thin. I make no doubt 
but that the painter hath flattered her,’ she added. 

“The Princess is more beautiful than any painter 
could make her,” Parkyn said, warmly, and flushed 
a second time more deeply than ever. 

“ Thou art in love with her thyself,” Rosamund 
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said. ‘I doubt me if so haughty a woman will be 
to the King’s taste.” Then the truer woman in 
her asserted itself. ‘“‘I wonder if the King will 
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fall in love,” she said. ‘‘ He is but a man, though 
he be so buried in book-learning.’’ Mistress Rosa- 
mund, all said and done, was alert for a royal 
romance. 

Then Dame Alice spoke. She had been regarding 
the radiant face in the portrait earnestly. ‘‘ What 
thought she of Harry?” she said. ‘‘ What said 
she of the King’s portrait ?”’ 

‘That I can tell thee,” Parkyn said, eagerly, 
‘for I was standing nearby when My Lord Suffolk 
presented the picture of the King to the Lady Mar- 
garet, and I heard all that she said. She gazed 
at the portrait, and eke gazed again. And I heard 
her words: ‘’Tis a face that one must look on many 
a time, and each time as the first.’ And she stood 
with the portrait in her hand as she talked with My 
Lord Suffolk ; and ever and anon she looked back 
upon it. And when My Lord had stepped aside 
she called to me, and she asked me: ‘Is the King 
of England even as this portrait maketh him to be ?’ 
‘Nay, Your Highness,’ I replied, ‘ there is that in 
the King’s face that a painter may not catch with 
the brush.’ ‘ Nay,’ quoth she, ‘it is there, but it 
eludeth me. What is there in the King of England 
that is different from others ?’ asked she. Then I 
thought me a minute and I said, ‘The King is 
holy’ Then she looked half affrighted. ‘ But 
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there are holy men in the monasteries,’ she said, 
“that have not this look.’ ”’ 

*“* Didst thou answer that ?’”’ Rosamund asked, for 
Parkyn had come to a pause. 

“Yea,’’ he replied, ‘‘an answer came to me; I 
said, ‘ ’Tis easy for a man to be holy in a monastery, 
but the King of England is holy ona throne.’ ” 

Dame Alice nodded approvingly. “‘ That was 
well said, Parkyn,”’ she commented. 

“* And what said the Princess to that ?’? Rosamund 
asked. 

“ She looked long at the picture and seemed to be 
thinking. Then she said: ‘ ’Tis but a poor portrait 
of me that the King hath seen; I will send him 
one that is more like me.’ And that is how I came 
to bring yon painting for the King’s acceptance.”’ 

“ And didst thou make a pretty speech about her 
beauty to the Princess ?’”’ Rosamund asked, moved 
again to the spirit of banter. 

Parkyn shook his head. ‘“‘I am no courtier,”’ 
he said, regretfully. ‘‘ The Duke of Suffolk did 
make the speech. But the Lady Margaret did know 
that it were but clumsiness that tied my tongue.” 

“A woman knoweth more things than those 
that are told her,’’ Rosamund said, sententiously. 
“The Lady Margaret will see to it that the King 
falleth in love with her, for it is plain that she hath 
fallen in love with him. She will make the King 
look at her and not through her, as he doth in his 
portrait.’’ 
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‘An’ I deliver the picture to the King’s hands 
myself to-morrow.” Parkyn said, “haply I shall 
be able to tell thee what he thinketh of it.” 

The King had sent instructions that the portrait 
of the lady who was to be his royal consort was to be 
set up in the long gallery and that the public was 
to be admitted to inspect it immediately after he 
had done so himself. Accordingly on the morning 
following the “ private view’ Parkyn presented 
himself at the castle and established the canvas 
on its easel in time for the royal visit of inspection. 
He stood, a proud custodian, close by the easel and 
awaited the King’s coming in the long gallery 
which would shortly be thronged with the people 
anxious to view the pictured features of the far- 
famed belle Marguerite. 

It was two years since Parkyn had seen the King. 
The thought that he was in a few seconds to look 
once more on the features whose charm and eluded 
the painter and yet captivated the eye which 
scanned the painter’s abortive effort to catch it, 
caused the gawky esquire’s heart to thump like a 
school-boy’s. In a few minutes the figure of the 
King appeared. He came forward with charac- 
teristic swiftness of movement. The same eager 
youth of two years ago. Their last meeting had 
been on the momentous occasion when the wood- 
land cathedral had shaped the vision of the royal 
architect. There had been the later episode in 
the man-built church, but that could hardly have 
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been called a meeting. The King’s recovery had 
been swift, but Parkyn had not seen him again. 

Now it was Harry the dreamer, the enthusiast ; 
the incendiary of the river Thames—who was 
approaching him with a frank rather than a kingly 
smile of greeting for his faithful esquire, who for 
all that the treasure that he had so faithfully con- 
veyed was awaiting inspection, received a word of 
welcome that contained the ring of comradeship. 
It was a crucial moment in the story of the royal 
romance. Henry had all the eagerness of a lover 
to view the likeness of his lady-fair. He was all 
radiant ; aglow—radiant; with “that in his face 
could not be carried away.” The portrayed eyes 
of la belle Marguerite looked out of their frame. 
They were waiting to bewitch the Prince who was 
already like a man in love. 

The King was gazing at the portrait. Parkyn 
watched. Was there to be a “royal romance’? 
Surely! The King was standing with his eyes— 
those curious eyes of his—drinking in the vision. 
Henry was plainly entranced. If the Lady Mar- 
garet could have seen that gaze she would soothly 
have been assured of her triumph. Parkyn, stand- 
ing by, in charge, as it were, waited for the royal 
suitor to express himself. 

After a while the King turned his glowing counte- 
nance to Parkyn. 

“ What think you my people will say to so lovely 
a queen?” he cried, triumphantly. ‘ Will they 
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not forget their quarrels in serving so fair a lady’s 
cause? Marguerite will be Queen of all England— 
my people’s Queen.” 

Once more his eyes were on the portrait. Or were 
they rather on something that lay beyond? The 
inveterate dreamer had not been intercepted by the 
faceonthecanvas. Parkyn, thinking of Rosamund, 
and her interest in what would be happening, 
suddenly recalled her words: ‘‘ That proud Madam 
will see to it that the King’s eyes look at her, not 
through her.” And Rosamund had held her doubts 
as to the success of the royal marriage. Yet, who 
could look at the King and doubt that he was in love ? 

Then the esquire’s thoughts went off at a tangent. 
He was in the woodland cathedral again, and the 
royal architect of a prosperous England was pouring 
out his plans and schemes for the righting of wrongs ; 
and King Alfred and St. Edward were looking to 
their laurels—unless, haply, they were conferring 
with St. Nicholas anent the duration of the King’s 
years of indiscretion ? 

The people were already being admitted into the 
long gallery. “‘ Let them make haste and see the 
Queen that I am giving them,’’ Henry cried, glee- 
fully. ‘‘ I will hide myself and watch.” 

Parkyn remained in charge until the stream of 
visitors had ceased, and the fair face on the canvas 
received its full meed of homage from those who 
were unconscious that the royal lover was watching 
them unawares. 
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The custodian would have much to tell Dame 
Batelor and her niece, who for their part would not 
fail to ply him with questions on his return. 

“Yes, the King had been enchanted with the 
portrait. Most certainly he was in love.” 


The preparations for the King’s marriage were 
nowhere followed with more interest than in the 
little household under the wall of Windsor Castle. 
My Lord of Suffolk, who had conducted the marriage 
negotiations, stood proxy for the King at the first 
ceremony, which took place in the cathedral at 
Nancy. Then the course of true love experienced 
its traditional vicissitudes. No sooner had the 
bride-elect landed in England, at Porchester, on 
the Solent, when she contracted smallpox. The 
beauty which was to captivate England was im- 
perilled! But fortune relented, and the belle Marg- 
uerite emerged scathless from the ordeal and the 
King rode to Southampton to claim his bride, and 
to wed her in his own person in the great Abbey 
church at Titchfield. 

The royal entry into London was a truly magni- 
ficent occasion, worthy of a period which had 
brought the art of pageantry to its height. The 
vast crowds which had flowed into the city needed 
firm shepherding, and Parkyn Pokeapart found 
himself in official attendance amongst the Lord 
Mayor’s men, who were protecting the peace near 
London Bridge. At every street corner there was 
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something to be seen—generally at someone else’s 
expense. Peace, in emblematic garb, embraced 
Righteousness, or else fraternized with her less 
reputable associate, Plenty. Elaborately garbed 
representations of the cardinal virtues were to be 
viewed by the stalwart. The minstrel fraternity, 
the newsmongers of the day, were improving the 
occasion and collecting material for future ballads ; 
for your news-reporter is to-morrow’s historian. 
Parkyn found himself sufficiently well occupied. 
He wore a daisy in his cap, like the rest of them. 
“God bless thee, Parkyn Pokeapart!’’ He had 
been saluted by one of the minstrels. Parkyn 
recognized him as the strange fellow who had 
hymned his misdemeanour at Winton years ago. 

“T had a task to get over to thee,” the friendly 
fellow said, “‘for Peace had fallen out with Plenty 
at yon street corner, and there was a pretty tumult. 
These puppets can’t always be counted upon to 
preach the right moral—they did tell me that 
Righteousness were uncommon surly to Peace, up 
on Corn Hill; they have but human nature inside, 
for all their fine apparel.” 

“*Tis ever on such occasions as this that we meet,” 
Parkyn observed; “but naturally thy business 
brings thee into a crowd.” 

“ Aye, as surely as a monk’s keepeth him to the 
cloister. But see, the King and Queen are upon us.” 

The royal pair were riding side by side. The 
eager spectators looked on the Queen curiously. 
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Then conquest followed, and up into the air went 
the cap with the daisy stuck in it. La belle Marg- 
uertté was making victories all along the line. It 
was forgotten that she represented the interests of 
France, or, perhaps, forgiven. The sixteen-year- 
old Queen was taking hearts by assault. The King 
rode radiant at her side, sharing her triumph. 
What would not Rosamund have given to see this 
exposition of the “‘ royal romance ?” 

Behind the royal pair rode the newly-made 
Marquess of Suffolk, who had acted as the King’s 
proxy at the first marriage ceremony. He was also 
suspected of seeing things from a French point of 
view. King Harry valued his opinion over and 
above that of the politicians, for he possessed the 
rare gift of seeing two sides to a question. He 
would probably become a favourite with the King, 
this esquire of Queen Margaret’s. He rode along 
gravely, his eyes ever on the faces of the royal pair. 

“The Marquess hath a fellow-feeling with Her 
Highness the Queen,” the jongleur observed. ‘‘ He 
himself hath played proxy in a royal love-affair.”’ 
“What dost thou mean,’’ Parkyn asked. This 
fellow’s folly was sometimes worth pursuing. 

“To-day Her Royal Highness whom the Mar- 
quess hath brought hither is standing proxy for 
the Lady Peace.” 

“But the King is in love. Didst thou not see 
his face ?”’ 

“ Aye, the King is in love—with the dream-lady, 
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Peace, and he is bemused, as ever is a lover. He 
would fain make her proxy of yon proud dame, 
and dress up poor truculent human nature to repre- 
sent her in the streets—this lady of his dreams.” 

‘‘Queen Marguerite is not one that will brook 
being made a proxy.” 

“ Thou’rt right. ‘Tis a stout-hearted lady that 
—one that hath no truck with peace, nor the making 
thereof. The warrior lords have been at pains to 
provide the King with a fighting spouse, and if I 
mistake not, yon good nobleman who hath seen 
with the King’s eyes will step into thy shoes and 
become his whipping boy, should the fortunes of 
war favour France.” 

Parkyn deliberated. ‘‘ That were a poor look- 
out,” he said. ‘‘ But when the Queen groweth to 
understand the King she will wit well that God is 
using a saint in making the fortunes of his country.” 

He quoted the words without exactly remembering 
from what source they came. 

The other shook his head. ‘‘I would rather 
hazard,” he said, “that Providence will be using 
the fortunes of a country in the making of a saint. 
Haply to that end it hath permitted the comedy 
of the King’s helpmeet ?” 

“ Beshrew me, good sir, but thou art looking for 
the wrong issue. Mind thee well that he who casteth 
fire upon earth casteth it not on the Thames.” 


CHAPTER X 


CONTAINS A JONGLEUR’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 
TIMES 


SIR RALPH PuDSEY was but a bedraggled knight 
that had won his spurs in foreign parts with no 
esquire to rub up his harness and make him a 
figure of romance. Harness he had none, for 
matter of that, but only the travel-stained garments 
in which he had made his way from distant shores. 
He sat now in the shelter of monastic walls, the 
passing guest of the good monks whose house stood 
on the high road to London from the port in which 
his ship had found harbour. 

Sir Ralph was an adventurer with many tales 
to tell, for he had been a protector of the Holy 
Places and had seen fighting when in arms 
against the Turkish enemies of his religion, who 
were overrunning Europe in the year 1453— 
Christendom had not been in such peril since the 
early days of its existence. But the wayfarer was 
not anxious to tell his own tales, but rather to hear 
tidings of all that had befallen his own country 
during the years of his absence. His complete 
ignorance of all the events during that time made of 
him a choice listener for a body with a gift of words. 
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Brother Placid-of-the-door had gaped at the immen- 
sity of the task of enlightening the stranger whose 
questions made him fairly dizzy. ‘‘Sit thee still,” 
said he, ‘“‘and I will send thee one whose job it is 
to use his tongue. We have a minstrel fellow biding 
here that loveth to wag his tongue, and a saucy 
tongue it is, too. He will haply pull thy leg, but 
in the main he is to be trusted.” Shortly after- 
wards the errant knight was confronted by an alert 
little man, with a thin, dark face, dressed in the 
approved costume of the strolling singer—the 
licensed tattle-monger of an age that possessed no 
Court Circular and whose circulation of personal 
items was limited to the obit rolls of the monas- 
teries. 

The newcomer introduced himself in a charac- 
teristic speech: “‘So thou wouldst fain learn 
English history from a minstrel, Sir Knight. Thou 
art wise, for had thou been simple, thou might 
verily have sought it from the maker of the chronicle 
that is called a historian—a very fine romancer, 
but a sour one, for the most part, who loseth sight 
of the fact that life is a comedy. The minstrel’s is 
the truer history, dost thou seek the truth, for with 
him life is ever a comedy, as it be with the angels 

“T seek tidings as one would that hath been with- 
out them for five years,” Sir Ralph said, tersely, 
cutting the other short. 

“Well listen, then; thou hast come to a poor 
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jongleur for thy history. Make shift with the merry 
man. He may make a mere knave into a devil for 
the joy of his craft, but he will not make him a 
devil that be but his opponent in the chamber of 
Parliament, as doth the politician. 

“Thou hast heard, mayhap, that the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Cardinal Beaufort be both in 
their graves? They did try to make it out as 
foul play in Duke Humphrey’s case, but for all that 
My Lord Suffolk held him a traitor that was but a 
false story. They would have it, too, that the 
Cardinal died of remorse—these that make history 
for the years to come. They slew My Lord Suffolk 
that the King loved and had sent into exile for his 
own safety. Tohim they credited the loss of I'rance, 
and they beheaded him on the high seas, with six 
strokes of a rusty axe. He had abetted the King 
in his use of money for objects of common weal. 
But all this were as the chroniclers tell their tale. 
List now to the minstrel and have patience with 
the onlooker that seeth most of the game. 

“Thou must know that our good King Harry 
hath been sore put about these years past, like a 
mother that watcheth over a brood of squabblesome 
children. So ever doth he sit down to ponder the 
making of a good law, or of a new college for the 
glory of God, even as a good wife sitteth to her 
spindle or the minding of the pot—so surely 
will there start a quarrel among the children, each 
crying that the other hath taken his toy, or smote 
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him unseemly in the eye. Now, soothly, the King 
should have done long since as the wise woman 
doeth and taken the whisking rod to their backs, 
but instead he fell into the strange error of thinking 
that fighting brats have the understanding of their 
elders and can be treated in the same way. And so 
he and his counsellor, good Bishop Wayneflete— 
yea, the same as was Provost of Eton—the King 
did set him in his dead Uncle Beaufort’s shoes— 
which might be called the children’s nurse, did 
speak wise words to them, bidding them quarrel 
no more, but each try to see the reason for the other 
wanting his brother’s bauble. 

“°Twas the Duke of York, the King’s cousin, 
that did want to smack the Duke of Somerset that 
was heir-presumptive, for the Duke of York hath an 
idea as to his own right to be heir-presumptive to 
the throne ; and whilst that he were willing that 
the King should keep his bauble, he would not that 
the smack-worthy Duke of Somerset should have it 
kept for him. Dost thou follow me? So the two 
were at fisticuffs ; and the while, sweet King Harry 
said, ‘Peace, my children, and let me finish the 
plans of my great college and write this important 
letter to the Holy Father. Hold still and let me 
establish the peace of the world and drive the Turk 
out of Christendom.’ And things might have 
stayed quiet, had the Duke of York not have 
introduced into the nursery a bratling called Jack 
Cade, of the Irish race that doth fight for the love 
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of a battle, and there was a rising among the men of 
Kent, and Jack marched into London, and filling 
his veins with royal blood, called himself Mortimer, 
and proclaimed himself Lord of the City until 
Bishop Wayneflete and the Bishop of London rode 
out and cried: ‘Sh-sh! go home, ye silly children’ 
to the poor peasants. And they went home, and 
Master Jack was the only one that got a whipping. 
The King this while did hurry to the West to tell 
his children in that corner of the nursery not to 
ride to London and stand on London stone and call 
themselves fancy names, lest they haply got into 
trouble. 

““ Now, when that business was settled the King 
might have had a spell of quiet, for he had great 
schemes on hand. Men had come to be calling him 
the champion of Christendom, or Christ’s champion, 
for he had written many stirring appeals to his 
clergy to wake up to the perils that threatened the 
Church, and, moreover, he had sought to have a 
hand in the ending of the schism in the Church that 
was in the West. And the Holy Father had sent 
him the gift of the Golden Rose that the King 
valued more than all his crown jewels put together.” 

“ And how fared the Queen all this time ?” the 
listener interrupted. ‘‘ There was a fair lady that 
I left in her suite of whom I would sooner hear 
than all the history that thou hast on thy tongue.” 

“ Ah!” the other said, ‘‘and how shall I answer 
thee? Shall I tell thee first that Mistress Anne 
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Tunstall remaineth faithful to one that left her for 
foreign service and bid the Queen wait her turn ?” 

‘God bless thee, good fellow,” the knight cried 
“‘ But how didst thou know it was Mistress Tunstall 
to whom I alluded ? Art thou a necromancer ?” 

“No magic,” the other answered. ‘I did meet 
thee years since at the lodgings of Dame Batelor, 
at the time that one Parkyn Pokeapart lodged 
there:”’ 

‘“‘ Aye, I mind Parkyn well; a square fellow that 
deemed the King a saint.” 

‘Bravo! Thou hast drawn Parkyn to the life 
with two strokes of the brush. Both he and Mistress 
Tunstall fare well in the royal service. Parkyn 
hath not yet got himself wedded to Mistress Rosa- 
mund, and Mistress Anne waiteth the return of her 
good knight and is still single.” 

“Where doth the King and Queen keep their 
court ?” Sir Ralph asked, eagerly. 

“That bringeth us back to the history of Eng- 
land,” the jongleur said. ‘‘ Have patience, Sir 
Knight, whilst I get on with my story. The Queen 
hath waited long enough for her turn. Thou 
didst ask how things fared with la belle Marguerite, 
All went well with the Queen at that time. She 
founded her college at Cambridge to match the 
King’s, and rode with him on his great tour of the 
monasteries. There is no flesh and blood that the 
King loveth better than Ja belle Marguerite. Not 
even the gawky esquire, Parkyn Pokeapart,” he 
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added, with a smile. “ By the way, ’twas Parkyn 
that attended the Papal Envoy and that brought 
the King the Golden Rose from Rome.” 

“The Golden Rose ?” the patient knight repeated, 
perplexedly. ‘‘ Coming along I did hear men speak- 
ing of the two roses—” 

“Nay,” the other replied, crisply, ‘‘ they mistake. 
There are three roses. Lend a patient ear and I 
will tell thee more of the third rose. ’Twas some 
seven years back, full soon after thy departure, that 
the King’s fame as Christ’s champion and as the 
renovator of his kingdom which he was leading back 
into the path of learning by the foundation of new 
colleges and grammar schools, did cause the Holy 
Father, Pope Eugenius, to do His Highness the signal 
honour of presenting him with the Golden Rose, 
which same he blessed himself and carried in pro- 
cession for all to see on Latere Sunday. This did 
he send to England as a reward for the King’s 
services to religion and to scholarship. And the 
Golden Rose was borne home by Parkyn Pokeapart, 
the special messenger.”’ 

“IT warrant he fancied his errand not a little,” 
the knight said. 

“Aye, forsooth, And the King fancied his new 
crown ornament not a little, as I have told thee. 
He had little thought for the jewelled swords and 
maces that were in the royal jewel house, but the 
Golden Rose was a bauble that had value for His 
Highness. 
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‘“‘ Awell,” the narrator observed, ‘‘a merchant 
that seeketh good pearls doth well to collect the 
wherewithal to purchase such. But now for the 
other two roses. That bringeth me back to the 
point where I went astray in my chronicle. 

“Well, the King and his counsellor were thus 
sitting with their heads together surveying the 
universe, when—credit me, Sir Knight, I am no 
romancer that tell these things—the unruly nursery 
did break out into yet another quarrel, crying that 
one had called ’tother bad names, or pulled a face 
at him. ’Twas in the Temple garden that the 
followers of the Duke of York and the Duke of 
Somerset—that was the Queen’s friend, being of the 
house of Beaufort that had set her in her stead— 
did pick a quarrel between themselves ; and crying 
cut to all to take sides, each did pluck a rose as the 
emblem of his party, the Duke of York a white 
rose and the followers of the house of Lancaster a 
red rose. When they carried the news of this to 
the King, he answered, ‘ Forsooth, and forsooth, 
why are ye troubled? Stay thy fears. All shall 
be well; for see,’ said Good King Harry, ‘I am 
wearing no rose, red or white. Henry of Windsor 
is no partisan, nor would he have partisans, save 
betwixt justice and injustice.’ 

“But there was one who judged not by causes, 
but by men, and that was Margaret, the Queen, 
the King’s helpmeet. Margaret loved not the 
House of York; it loved not her; good and suffi- 
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cient reason! But the Queen, in sooth, had a 
worthier cause for her hate. She knew that the 
Duke of York had an eye on the throne, and she 
knew, furthermore, that the claim of his line was 
no light one. All the world had called King Harry’s 
grandfather a usurper, and the Queen knew that 
Lancastrians were necessary to the House of Lan- 
caster. That same evening there was a great 
festivity at the royal palace at Shene. Listen well 
to this, for I was one of the minstrels that were in 
the gallery making music. The King entered the 
great ballroom with his chaplain, Master Blackman, 
that was of the same kidney as the holy Father 
Netter that had taught him his prayers and set his 
feet on the right road—it hath ever been King 
Harry’s delight to have rough habits and shaven 
heads meddled with the frills and furbelows of 
Court. He stood there waiting for his royal lady 
to appear with her maids, that they might go for- 
ward together. And presently the Queen arrived, 
with Mistress Anne Tunstall, her lady-in-waiting, 
not ill-matched in beauty to the Queen herself.” 
(The narrator peeped slyly at his audience.) 

“ The Queen was richly dight in crimson satin and 
her gems were rubies. She had decked herself for 
the King’s eye as a true wife should, and she sought 
to arrest it, for all the world had eyes for Margaret’s 
beauty, but the King her husband had eyes that 
seemed to pass it by, as the eye doth a speck onthe 
window pane through which it gazeth.” 
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“The King is very holy,” the knight observed, 
repeating a platitude with great docility. 

‘‘ Aye, but he will be holier when he hath learned 
that the least of these little ones may even include 
the very great lady that asketh for bread and looketh 
not to receive a stone.” The narrator smote his 
breast. ‘‘ Your pardon, Sir Knight! And see, 
forsooth, how a layman doth meddle scripture, so 
doth he essay to cite it, clerk-wise. What was I 
saying? Yea. But this same night King Harry’s 
gaze seemed to rest on the Queen’s beauty, albeit 
that he saw not his, but his people’s Queen—that 
great lady under whose token all striving parties 
might meet. And then suddenly his eyes rested 
on that which she wore on her bosom—a great 
cluster of crimson roses! And she, reading his eyes 
for that which every woman wisheth to see, saw his 
face stiffen with displeasure. He pointed to the 
roses—this is true history, Sir Knight, that crieth 
out for its telling—hath thou the picture in thy 
mind’s eye ? ‘ Soothly,’ the King said, ‘ I would not 
have thee wear these.’ He touched the roses with 
his finger as though they were a bunch of nettles 
that might sting. 

“Then I saw the royal lady toss her grand head, 
and would fain have taken to the tuning of my lute 
for there were tears in her proud eyes.” 

“And what did Mistress Anne Tunstall?” the 
knight asked. 

“The red roses fled from her cheeks and she 
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donned the white rose,’’ was the answer, ‘“‘ but the 
Queen wore her red roses beneath her blazing eyes. 
“What wouldst thou have me wear?’ I heard her 
cry—aye, with mine own ears. ‘ Knowest thou not 
that the White Rose would fain be on thy throne ?’ 
And then she added, for it was thus that the Queen 
overreached herself. ‘There are some that say 
its claim is just.’ 

“The King stood there, not as one at whom a 
woman is jabbing with her tongue, but as one to 
whom a proposition had been presented at a dis- 
putation of grammarians. ‘If, indeed,’ quoth he, 
“there be those who hold the Duke of York to have 
a just claim to my throne, I will bid my Lord 
Fortescue look into it ;- the decision of so fine a 
lawyer should settle the question. But meanwhile 
wear not, I pray thee, sweeting, these emblems that 
make for strife.’ Now, it hath ever been our good 
King’s misfortune that bis soft answers make not 
for the turning away of wrath. The Queen blazed 
up like a bull that hath smelt pepper. ‘ Bah!’ she 
cried. “What wouldst thou have me wear? Three 
pallid lilies? Keep thy lies for thy praying men 
and singing brats, or else lay them on a gravestone, 
not on the bosom of a living woman.’ 

“ She swept on her way at the King’s side, wearing 
her Lancaster roses. And it was thus, Sir Knight, 
that was begun what men have come to call the 
Wars of the Roses. The White Rose and the Red 
Rose; but of the warfare of the Golden Kose, 
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those that make chronicles take but small cogni- 
sance. ‘Tis of the campaign of the Golden Rose 
that I would fain tell thee something now, for the 
White Rose standeth for those who follow the 
House of York, and the Red Rose standeth for those 
who follow the House of Lancaster, but the Golden 
Rose standeth for those who follow the House of 
God, which is Holy Church, and that which she 
teacheth and preacheth. 

‘Thou hast heard how our Good King Harry 
had come by his title of Christ’s champion. ’Twas 
a title after his own heart, for it was his dream that 
Christ Our Lord should be the King of the World, 
and he, Henry.-of Windsor, should make the con- 
quest for Him by means of the gentle arts of the 
intellects ; and all the men in the kingdom who used 
their heads instead of their swords looked to King 
Harry as a great man of action, for all that there 
was a great grumble amongst many at the loss of 
France, which had been won by the King’s father. 
But I warrant me that when the chronicles are 
written none will trouble to remark how it was 
whilst the King was an infant that France was lost. 

But, alack! when the King set about his great 
task, it was ever with the same distractions of 
setting Tommy asunder from Johnny, and crying 
to the nursery-maid that was the Bishop of Win- 
chester, ‘See thou what Dickon is doing and bid 
him not to!’ until, like that of the mother of an 
unrulyfamily, the King’s health began to wane,” 
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The knight interrupted him eagerly. ‘I was 
about to ask thee concerning the King’s health,” 
he said. “ At one time he seemed like to be a prey 
to a grave malady, and there were many suggestions 
as to its origin.” 

The jongleur nodded. “Some said of this 
malady that the Witch of Eye had made an image 
of the King in wax and set it to melt slowly before 
the fire. And others there were that said that the 
King had set up a candle of wax at the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and that the candle 
was an image of the King that was wearing out his 
days in the heat of his ardour to remove the things 
which stood between England and her greatness. 
I doubt the story of the witch, but I myself saw 
the great candle that King Harry set up at the 
holy shrine, and another that consumed itself 
before the altar where the King kept vigil at the 
Abbey of St. Albans, where is the shrine of the 
martyr. Soothly, the unhappy Witch of Eye was 
blamed for that which the King did to himself, 
for the love of his people and for the good estate of 
Christ’s Church, which was in grievous peril from 
the Turk. And I saw the King as he returned from 
that vigil. I was about early that morning, and I 
came across the King’s esquire, Parkyn Pokeapart, 
sitting on a gravestone outside the little postern 
door of the Abbey. He called me to him. ‘ The 
King,’ said he, ‘hath been keeping vigil in the 
church this night, and none may disturb him, but 
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I am waiting, for he may need my aid when he 
cometh forth.’ And at that moment the King 
came forth, and his face was white and wan, but 
the whiteness were as though a light were shining 
behind it. And Parkyn stepped up to him and gave 
him his arm, for the King was all atremble. ‘“ The 
great church was cold, Sire,’ Parkynsaid. But the 
King answered, ‘‘ Nay, I know not that; I have 
kept my vigil in a greater church and God hath 
shown me its dimensions. Its length is the measure 
of His forebearance and its breadth is the measure of 
His mercy ; and thou wert right, Parkyn,” the King 
said, ‘‘it hath a Roodloft.” 

“’Twas thus that the King did melt himself 
before the altars where the candles burn. Sir Knight 
I tell thee these things that some day thou may 
make a chronicle of King Harry. Parkyn will fill 
in what I have left out. 

“Thou knowest that a knight who maketh his 
vigil doth lay his sword on the altar so to dedicate 
it to God. But King Harry were a fighting man 
that did do battle with other weapons. And the 
weapon which he did lay on the altar of the soldier- 
martyr was no naked blade but a weapon of other 
sort. Mark this, for thou wilt hear strange things 
concerning King Harry later in my tale.” 


CHAPTER XI 


TELLS OF THE KING'S ADVENTURING, AND 
OF HIS RETURN 


“ Tuou hast not told me yet whether King Harry 
hath begotten an heir to his throne.’’ The good 
knight was extricating the narrator from a reverie. 

“Thy question is well placed,” the jongleur 
replied. “’Tis that which I am now coming 
to.”” He shook himself together and proceeded : 
“When King Harry made his great pilgrimage to St. 
Thomas’s shrine the Queen did accompany him, and 
her prayer was that she might bear the King a son, 
for all these nine years they had been without issue. 
And in the following March the King and Queen 
went with their Court into the West country. And 
there came a day—it was when the King was 
spending some days in retirement with the monks 
of Clarendon Priory, near his hunting lodge—when 
the Queen’s physician did speak by the Queen’s 
orders to Master Blackman, the royal chaplain, and 
bid him offer a Mass of thanksgiving, for her prayer 
was like to be answered. And yet another royal 
messenger went forth to the monastery where the 
King was biding. And following the good tidings 
came the Queen herself, And when she appeared 
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before the King he looked at her, and his face was 
pinched and sorrowful, for yet another messenger 
had ridden post haste to the monastery that morn- 
ing. 

“Then said the Queen, ‘ Knowest thou not the 
news that hath been sent thee ?? And the King an- 
swered, ‘ Yea, soothly,’ in tones of such melancholy 
that she was amazed, and cried, ‘ Thou hast not 
heard it !’ 

‘‘ But the King said, ‘ Yea, forsooth and forsooth ! 
Constantinople hath fallen to the Turk, and St. 
Sophia hath been desecrated.’ 

“And at that speech the Queen turned and left 
him without a word. And she went to Master 
Blackman, and said she, ‘Say fifty Masses in 
thanksgiving for this that I may yet have a child, 
for husband I have none, but only a stone image 
such as they set up in churches or paint in stained- 
glass windows.’ 

“And next day the King returned to Clarendon 
Lodge and heard his Mass of thanksgiving, and was 
fain to speak with the Queen, but she would give 
him no audience.” 

“Methinks I blame her not,” Sir Ralph said. 
“Flesh and blood doth not act as the King did.” 

“Nay, be not hard on that which is not flesh 
and blood,” the other said, ‘for ’tis with the heart’s 
blood that is paid the price of its vision. And that 
same evening Parkyn Pokeapart came and fetched 
the Queen to come to speak with the King in his 
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oratory. And when the Queen entered she saw the 
King kneeling like a stone image, or a figure in a 
stained-glass window ; and she clutched Parkyn’s 
arm and whispered, ‘ Is it that he prayeth, or is he 
sick ?’ 

“And Parkyn hesitated, and then he said, 
‘Your Grace, I know not ; I think it is the one and 
the other.’ 

“Then the Queen turned on him. ‘ Thou fool!’ 
she cried. ‘Go and fetch one that is not imbecile !’ 
So they fetched the King’s chaplain and the King’s 
physician ; and they bore him to his chamber and 
laid him on his bed. And when the King opened 
his eyes they were as the uncomprehending eyes of a 
babe. And they looked up into the Queen’s face ; 
and Master Blackman, as though to console her 
whispered: ‘Courage, Madam; God hath taken 
your husband for the nonce, but he hath given you 
a child.’ And then the Queen fell to weeping, and 
she twined her arms round the King’s neck and 
cried: ‘Now he is mine. He hath never been 
mine till now.’ 

“And when it was seen that the King was not 
actually dying they placed him in a litter and bore 
him forth to carry him home, And I was there 
myself, Sir Knight, and did see them bring forth the 
Champion of Christendom.” 

“And didst thou follow him to London °?” the 
Knight asked; for the narrator had paused, and 
was gently rubbing his thumb over the strings of the 
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lute which was slung to his side and which he had 
been nursing whilst he told his tale. He recollected 
himself. 

“ Alack !” he said ; ‘‘ I was hindered in the doing 
. of it. ’Twas through a misadventure that ofttimes 
befalleth a jongleur. It was like this, Sir Knight, 
when I watched them carry the sick King Harry 
forth in the litter I was as like to be down in the 
mouth as any ; but all of a sudden I minded me of 
certain words that a wise woman that was wiser 
than the Witch of Eye did say when one went to her 
anchorhold and told her how, in his youth, the little 
King Harry had been led along the great nave 
of St. Paul’s and been carried hence to the 
sanctuary. 

““The King will walk as others,’ she said, ‘so 
long as he remaineth in the outer courts, but when 
he reacheth the holiest of holies he will be borne by 
others.’ And I minded that strange saying sud- 
denly ; and such was the joy that it gave me that 
I struck a merry chord on Orpheus, my lute, and 
there was a set-to, and the bystanders cried, here 
is an ill-conditioned knave that maketh mock of 
the King’s illness ; and they were for putting me in 
the pillory ; and small blame to them, but someone 
cried out, ‘the poor wight hath lost his wits!’ so 
they contented themselves with clapping me in the 
stocks, which did retard my journeying in the 
King’s wake a fullday. But Flipkin, my good dog 
sat at my side and showed his teeth at those that 
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would have approached unmanneredly. In sooth 
it was not the first time I had sat in the stocks for 
having made merry on the wrong occasion, for all 
that it was but a churchman’s jubilate that I would 
fain sing. : 

“And so they carried Christ’s champion home- 
wards. And when they bore the litter past the 
statue of Our Lady, outside the college at Winton, 
he was no longer able to make salutation of the 
Queen of Peace.” 

“That were indeed a grief to the King,” Sir Ralph 
said. ‘‘Had his Grace his senses enough to know 
what was passing ?” 

The other shook his head. ‘‘ His Grace had not 
his wits,” he said. ‘‘ Dost thou not mind that the 
good knight must needs relinquish his sword and 
leave it on the altar for the space of his vigil >? Well, 
the King was keeping his vigil—Sir Knight, I pray 
thee weary not of the jongleur’s way of telling 
history—and his good sword was laid upon the 
altar.” 

“And how long lasted the King’s vigil?” the 
knight asked, falling in with the other’s humour. 

“It lasted for nigh fifteen months.” The jon- 
gleur’s eyes were shining curiously. ‘“‘’Twas a 
long vigil,” he said; ‘then there were signs of 
dawn breaking, and it seemed possible that the 
King might take up his good sword and once more 
fight the War of the Golden Rose, for many praycrs 
were put up and many a noble knight made his 
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pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land for the cause 
of the King’s health. 

‘“« And how fared it with the Queen this time ?” 

“Ah!” the other’s face grew grave. “ Things 
went not well with the Queen. The King looked 
with strange, unseeing eyes on the son that was 
born to them on the Feast of St. Edward, and the 
vile tongues of some that wore the White Rose made 
it that the King had turned from one that was not 
his flesh and blood; and all the chivalry of the 
Red Rose was in arms to avenge the insult. The 
White Rose Duke had been made the Protector of 
the kingdom, and were it not for the King’s son and 
heir, the crown might well pass to him at the King’s 
death, rather than to the Red Rose Duke of Somer- 
set. It was not speedful to peace that an heir 
should have been born to the King. ’Tis an Eng- 
land in sore tumult that thou hast arrived to aid 
with thy strong right arm, Sir Knight. 

“So the two parties of the Red and White Rose 
were more than ever for dividing the country, whilst 
he of the Golden Rose lay unconscious of what was 
happening, in a great preoccupation of his own ; 
and his Chancellor, the good Bishop Wayneflete, 
guarded the Golden Rose and donned neither the 
Red Rose nor the White. At length there came 
round the Feast of St. Nicholas, and the boys at 
Our Lady’s college at Eton had their frolic with 
their boy bishop, but the King that had loved to 
take part in it lay on his couch in his chamber ; and 
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the King’s scholars put up extra prayers for their 
playfellow to his patron, St. Nicholas, and the 
Feast of the Nativity drew near. And then, I 
wis, their old schoolmaster, the Bishop of Winton, 
that was Lord Chancellor, knelt at the Crib, but 
I know not whether it was with the shepherds or 
the wise men, for he were of the company of both— 
and he prayed there for one who had lain in swad- 
dling bands for fifteen months. Ah! Sir, Knight, 
thou wilt be for laughing at a poor jongleur that 
hath changed his simile—thou wilt be clamouring 
for the staid chronicle of the historian, for thou hast 
in thine eye the knight that kept his vigil. 

‘Well, have patience! On the Feast of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, to whose shrine, you will mind, the 
King had made his last pilgrimage, it chanced that 
the big-boned esquire, Parkyn Pokeapart, was in 
attendance on the King in his chamber, for he was 
one of the two that were kept ready to bear the 
King from his chamber to the apartment beyond. 
And he it was that had done so on the occasion when 
the Queen and her ministers had presented the little 
baby Prince to his father. Aye, Parkyn had seen 
the King turn aside his head, and he had witnessed 
the Queen’s anguish, and seen the ugly look on the 
face of the Duke of the White Rose that had caused 
him to double up his great fists. And Parkyn it 
was who had borne the King back to his bed- 
chamber some days after, when they had set him 
in his chair to be interviewed by his ministers. He 
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had seen them depart shaking their heads, to tell 
the King’s loyal subjects that their sovereign could 
no longer transact the business of the realm. And 
since then Parkyn had sat like a watchdog at the 
King’s side with an inward growl for his enemies 
and a wag of the tail for his friends. Well, on the 
Feast of St. Thomas, whilst the yuletide festivity 
was in full swing, so that all the court was occupied 
therein, Parkyn Pokeapart sat alone with His Grace. 
He was reading a book, and I will not promise thee 
that it were not the life of a saint, for Parkyn had 
ever had a mind that was greedy for adventure. 
Or it might have been that he had turned to the 
King’s Book of Hours, which had not been un- 
clasped for many months. But as he sat reading, 
suddenly he heard a voice from the couch where the 
King lay, and there was the King, sitting upright, 
like one that hath wakened out of a deep sleep. 
‘ Parkyn,’ quoth he, ‘ have I been dreaming ?’ 

‘And this, mind ye, was the first word that the 
King had spoken for more than a year past. And 
as for Parkyn, he flew to the King’s side and flung 
himself on his knees and was beside himself at the 
wonder. And the King watched him in surprise. 
Quoth he: ‘Why dost thou thank God like this, 
seeing that I have not yet told thee my dream ?’ 

“But, My Liege,’ cried Parkyn, ‘ you have been 
dreaming this fifteen months! I thank God be- 
cause He hath brought you back from the dead.’ 

“And that was the beginning of the King’s re- 
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covery. By the morrow all the city was agog with 
the news, and the King’s man, Parkyn, was one of 
the messengers that galloped round the country 
bearing the good tidings to the people and bidding 
the monasteries send up a Te Deum to Heaven. 
It was on the Pilgrim’s Road, near Canterbury, 
that I met him bearing the great candle that the 
King was sending to the shrine of St. Thomas in 
thanksgiving for his recovery. 

“And when the noble Lords visited the King 
on the twelfth day they found him as well as ever he 
was, and he told them he was in charity with all 
men and would that all his Lords were. And he 
took the little Prince, his son, in his arms and asked 
his name ; and they told him, Edward. And that 
pleased the King mightily —— But I tire thee, Sir 
Knight, with my long story.” 

“Well, it hath now come to its happy ending,” 
the knight said, ‘“‘so I pray thee tell me where I 
may find Mistress Anne Tunstall?” He looked 
down at his blemished attire. “If the Court be 
at Windsor, how am I to get thither, and how can 
I approach her in this sorry state ?” 

“Let thy two legs bear thee to Titchfield Abbey, 
and there tell the Abbot thy tale and crave the loan 
ofa horse,” the jongleur said. 

“ But how will the Abbot believe my tale ?” Sir 
Ralph asked, ruefully. ‘‘Any knave could make up 
such a story.” 

“Soothly. But tell him that Fiddlemee, the 
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jongleur, that knows thee for Sir Ralph, bade thee 
call on him. Nay, listen; I speak sense. Didst 
thou say it were the Lord Abbot of this or that that 
did send thee; thy tale would lack the ring of 
truth *twere what any varlet would say, but 
who would invent Fiddlemee, the jongleur, as wit- 
ness for his identity, save but he spoke the truth ? 
Fare thee well, Sir Knight, and forgive a wordy 
fellow’s trespass on thy patience.” 

It was no rare thing for a travel-stained indi- 
vidual of superior speech to present himself at 
Titchfield Abbey to solicit alms to carry him on his 
journey—Porchester, on the Solent, was a place 
where travellers from France were constantly 
landing. The traveller who called there on foot 
that same evening asked for the Abbot with some 
diffidence. The latter for his part scrutinized the 
shabby wayfarer and listened to his statement 
that he was Sir Ralph Pudsey, of Bolton Hall, 
Yorkshire, with due reserve, as was evident from his 
manner. 

“ Hast thou ought to show me that this is true ?” 


he enquired. 


Sir Ralph Pudsey, knight by virtue of the King’s 
accolade, met the question with due appreciation of 
the situation. His was, indeed, any vagabond’s 
tale. He faced the situation ironically. ‘‘ There is 
one that knows me and who sent me here,” he said ; 
“ Fiddlemee, the jongleur.” 

The Abbot’s tone changed. He inclined his head 
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graciously. ‘‘ Thou wilt be glad of a rest and 
change of clothes, Sir Ralph,” he said; ‘and 
haply of the loan of a horse to bear thee on thy way 
to Windsor. My guestmaster shall see to thy 
needs.” 

And it was in such manner that Sir Ralph Pudsey 
found himself equipped for his journey to Windsor 
in the year of our Lord 1457. 


CHAPTER XII 


INTRODUCES THE JEU D’ESPRIT OF THE 
GOLDEN ROSE 


THERE was a wedding in the collegiate church of 
St. George at Windsor. Sir Ralph Pudsey, a very 
gallant knight, who had returned from the Holy 
Land and who had fought for the Cross in infidel 
places, was to wed Mistress Anne Tunstall, the 
daughter of the King’s chamberlain. Mistress 
Anne had remained faithful through many years 
to her lover, and it was a love story after the people’s 
own, heart that was finding its ““ happy ending ”’ in 
the royal chapel of St. George. But the greatness 
of the occasion lay in the fact that King Henry was 
to grace the ceremony with his royal presence. It 
would be one of his first public appearances since 
his recovery, and the King’s restoration to health 
was a sufficiently marvellous event to make a glimpse 
of the revivified monarch a much sought-after 
spectacle. 

Bishop Wayneflete, Lord Chancellor of the realm, 
was to perform the nuptial ceremony, the bride- 
groom being one of his old scholars at Our Lady’s 
college. On the whole, one may feel that Mistress 
Rosamund Batelor was justified in withdrawing an 
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offer of six ells of blue silk made to St. Catherine-of- 
the-wheel in order to provide herself with a suitable 
wedding garment. 

Parkyn Pokeapart, whose final settlement in the 
secular state had caused Rosamund to realise that 
he would require a wife to see that he didn’t forget 
where he kept his head, was cutting quite an im- 
posing figure in the royal livery. Parkyn had 
suffered a menace from notoriety, if not from 
celebrity, on account of his having been in charge of 
the royal patient at the moment of his extraordinary 
recovery. He wasa queer, taciturn fellow, however, 
people soon discovered, and had nothing to add to 
what was circulated by the King’s physician and 
other attendants. 

Dame Alice Batelor was another guest who 
could not be passed over unnoticed. Dame Alice 
had done some mothering of the bridegroom in his 
school days; she had simples for homesickness as 
well as for other complaints, and ailing Eton often 
came her way by the King’s orders. Its royal 
Patron had unlimited faith in his former nurse. It 
was Dame Alice, too, who had mothered the forlorn 
Anne Tunstall during the years when she had stead- 
fastly set her face against the marriages proposed for 
her, preferring the memory of her true knight to any 
of these. Not a few eyes rested on the figure of the 
white-haired woman whose eyes—for all that they 
were occupied with the bride and bridegroom— 
ever and anon sought the pale face of “her boy 
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Harry’ as he sat beside the Queen, once more 
maintaining his royal state. 

The King had aged during his illness, people said. 
The bright, well-opened eyes were sunken, and they 
seemed more contented to fix themselves on near 
things. Had the King ceased to be a visionary ? 
Dame Alice was not asking herself that question, 
but others might be doing so. One of these was a 
man clad in a nondescript black garment, with 
small eyes near-set in an unpleasing countenance. 
He sidled up to Parkyn Pokeapart and claimed 
acquaintance, much to the latter’s disgust. Parkyn 
recognised a brother of the name of Cantlow, who 
had been expelled from the monastery at Abingdon 
and had taken to “ free ’’ notions on religion. 

““It seemeth,’ ex-brother Cantlow observed, 
“ that the King’s illness hath reft him of the mystical 
spirit which people did say he possessed, and that 
he hath less liking in religion since his recovery. 
But yesterday,’ he continued, seeing that the other 
had no comment to make, “‘ he did omit to raise his 
cap in passing a church wherein the Blessed Sacra- 
ment lay, as was ever his custom aforetime. I am 
told, indeed, that he did say that God’s Body was 
not truly there, which would sound almost like 
Lollardry.”’ 

This speech succeeded in extracting an answer 
from the other. ‘‘ Nor was it,” he said, laconically. 
‘““ The Blessed Sacrament had been removed from 
that same church shortly before, and our holy King 
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was inwardly advised. Those that rode with him 
did tell me, for the wonder of it. Keep thy surmises 
to thyself, Master Cantlow.”’ 

“Grammercy,” the well-named Master Cantlow 
ejaculated, in pious tones. ‘‘ Thou hast set my 
fears at rest. I feared me that His Highness was 
for minding worldly things, seeing that he hath 
bade the Lord Protector hand him once more the 
reins of government, so that his kingdom may yet 
be of this world.” 

“°Tis a King’s duty to rule his kingdom,” Parkyn 
retorted. ‘‘ Thou art right, ’tis the King’s own 
action, but those that prefer to hold him a vain 
dreamer will place it to the Queen’s credit. The 
King is the servant of his people so long as he hath 
a kingdom of this world.” 

“‘T hear,’ the other went on, unabashed, “‘ that the 
King hath liberated the Duke of Somerset from the 
Tower, and the late Protector feareth that His 
Highness lieth in the power of a traitor that can 
speak smooth to suit his own end.” 

“‘ The Duke of Somerset is the Queen’s henchman,”’ 
Parkyn was tempted to reply. ‘‘ The King would 
not treat him unchivalrous. He weareth not the 
Red Rose, but he inclineth towards those good 
knights that defended the Queen’s honour when he 
lay helpless.”” He endeavoured to shake the other 
off as a horse seeks to rid itself of a fly, but Master 
Cantlow had not finished. 

“One must not judge His Highness as other 
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men,’’ he commented, in a mournfully-pitched tone. 
“?Tis not likely that he would have the use of his 
senses as other men have. Should he ever act as 
one would rather he did not, ’twould of a surety be 
because of this infirmity that Heaven hath laid upon 
him.” 

Master Cantlow, having thus deftly deposited his 
quota of poison in the well, regarded the listener 
with a glint in his eye of something more like satis- 
faction than distress. 

It was an eye that cried out for blacking, and 
Parkyn Pokeapart had not yet climbed the mount 
of the beatitudes, albeit that he had heard the 
music made thereon. He cast a measuring glance 
to see if the precincts on which they stood could be 
rightly reckoned as holy ground, then being assured 
that they were standing well beyond the pale, he 
raised his fist and performed the operation which 
would insure Master Cantlow a bunged-up eye 
for many a day to come. ‘“ That shall teach 
thee not to call the King names,” said Parkyn 
Pokeapart. 

The other slunk off, after a few words hissed out 
by the natural man Cantlow. Parkyn watched him 
go. Then he stooped down and wiped his fist on the 
grass because it had come in contact with Master 
Cantlow. He had made an enemy for himself, and 
certainly not won a friend for the King. A black 
eye might incommode the beast Cantlow for a day 
or two, and the personal feelings of Parkyn Poke- 
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apart, the square fellow that held the King a saint, 
had decidedly been relieved. 

“ Fie, fie, Sir Knight of the doubled fist! The 
late Provost of Winton would think poorly of thy 
method of disputation.” 

Parkyn turned round sharply. It was his friend 
the jongleur, whom he had last met on the road to 
Canterbury when he was conveying the royal 
offering to the shrine of St. Thomas. He had been 
standing near, and evidently followed the alter- 
cation. 

“Wouldst thou not have struck a fellow like 
that ?’”’ he queried. 

“Nay, in sooth, I would have struck Orpheus,” 
was the prompt reply, ‘“‘and made a merry tune to 
think that our King hath the devil for his enemy. 
His Highness is God’s ghostly knight, and he hath 
need of a ghostly esquire. I grieve for the King 
because thou hast not thanked the fiend for his 
seemly hatred of His Highness. I grieve not for 
Master Cantlow of the bleeding nose. He hath been 
in luck to find one to help him along with his pen- 
ance.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a comfortable feeling 
that he had served the King’s honour that Par- 
kyn took his place amongst the wedding guests at 
the festive board. He recounted the incident to 
Rosamund, who approved masterfulness between 
man and man and its expression in terms of fisti- 
cuffs. The rogue had called the King a Lollard, 
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nose. 

Rosamund’s sympathy drew out Parkyn’s con- 
fidence. The lying knave had called the King a 
madman. ‘‘ Well, I am glad thou didst teach him 
his manners,’ Rosamund said. ‘‘ He had no right 
to say such things of the King.” 

‘“‘Soothly, a wedding maketh a wedding as sure 
as ever a funeral maketh a funeral,” Sir Ralph 
whispered to his bride. ‘“‘ See yonder, Parkyn and 
Rosamund seem to be much taken up with one 
another.” 

The feasting was over and the bride and bride- 
groom had ridden away on their long journey north- 
wards, where the home of the Pudsey’s would be 
waiting its new inmate, when Parkyn Pokeapart 
received an intimation that he was to wait on the 
King’s Highness in his capacity of royal messenger. 
The King had an errand for Parkyn to run. Prob- 
ably it would be to the Abbot of some monastery 
who was consulting His Highness on matters of 
administration. Or it might be a personal letter 
of admonition to some cleric who had forgotten 
his higher ideals. It might indeed be a more 
important commission. It was Parkyn Pokeapart 
who had borne home the Papal gift of the Golden 
Rose from Rome, an occasion which might be said 
to have touched the high-water mark of a messen- 
ger’s ambition. Speculation was rife in Mistress 
Batelor’s parlour. 
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Although it was now some weeks since the King’s 
marvellous return to life, the glow of the wonder 
was still radiating over Parkyn’s spirit. The 
King’s trial had come and gone. Surely this illness 
was a thing of which he had faced the foretelling in 
that vigil at St. Alban’s shrine? What had the 
mad fellow, Fiddlemee, said? That the King had 
laid his sword on the altar and taken it up again— 
consecrated and holy. 

The King was in his apartment, awaiting his 
esquire. A thin, bent man, with a drawn face and 
whitened hair, for all that he was still in early 
middle age. He bade the other be seated, and then 
proceeded to business with a certain deliberation 
that had replaced the nervous alertness that charac- 
terised young King Harry. 

“T have things to say to thee, Parkyn,” the King 
said. ‘‘ First I would have thee ride to Westminster 
with a message. News hath reached me to-day that 
the Duke of York hath gathered a body of followers 
and is riding from the North to make an ado con- 
cerning My Lord Somerset, whom he thinketh hath 
my favour rather than himself. I must needs return 
to London and ride out to meet the Duke and see 
what it is that he demandeth.” _ 

The King said all this in quiet, matter-of-fact 
tones, with a half-sigh to give expression to his 
personal feelings in the matter. Then he suddenly 
fixed his gaze intently on Parkyn, and the deep 
eyes of Harry the dreamer held the other in acute 
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anticipation of something that was coming. The 
King regarded Parkyn thoughtfully. ‘‘ Thou hast 
been my faithful henchman from the first, Parkyn,” 
he said ; “‘ ever since the day when thou didst take 
the whipping which was my due. Thou wouldst 
have made a good soldier ’’—he ran his eye over the 
other’s broad shoulders. ‘‘ Tell me, why thou didst 
not take to the bow and arrow ?” 

Parkyn hesitated how to express himself. “‘ ’Tis 
any man’s job, soldiering,” he said, at length. 
“‘’Twere well enough were there a cause to fight for.” 
He paused, and the other caught at his unspoken 
thought. 

“ Thou wouldst fight for my cause, Parkyn ?” he 
said, with a smile. 

“My Liege! Can you ask ?”’ Parkyn was ting- 
ling all over. 

“T need not bid thee promise not to don the 
White Rose ?” 

“Sooner would I die a thousand deaths !” 

The King’s eye kindled. He had become young 
King Harry again in this parleying with his privy 
esquire. “‘ Pooh! that were easy—to die a thousand 
deaths,” he said, smiling again. ‘I would ask 
no easy thing of thee, Parkyn. I would rather 
bid thee promise never to don the Red Rose.” 

“ My Liege, you are jesting,’’ Parkyn cried. 

“Nay. Wilt thou give me thy word on that ? 
Or have I put thy fealty to too great a test ?”? The 
King was not jesting. His eyes were steadfastly 
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set on the puzzled countenance of his ghostly esquire. 
“Those of the Red Rose are my enemies, no less 
than those of the White,” he said, ‘‘ though they 
think to do me service.” 

“But—-My Liege, the Queen weareth the Red 
Rose.” 

“Even so,” the King said. ‘‘ Those that love me 
wear the Red Rose and those that love me not, the 
White Rose.” He threw his hands out with an 
expressive gesture. 

Parkyn essayed a reply. ‘‘ Your Highness would 
have those who would rather serve the general good 
than a party,” he said. ‘“‘‘ Knights of the Golden 
Rose,’ as the jongleur put it.” 

The King glanced up sharply. “That were 
neatly put,” he said. ‘‘ Aye! in that saying lieth the 
whole truth, as in a nutshell. Parkyn, wilt thou 
vow to me to bea knight of the Golden Rose and not 
of the Red ?”’ 

“Come,” he said, leaning forward and stretching 
his arms out. “Here, place thy hands between 
mine—so—and swear fealty to the Golden Rose— 
the Cause of Christ.” 

Parkyn left his seat and went forward. He 
knelt at the King’s feet and placed his big hands— 
the one shaped to hold a bow and the other to draw 
it—between the long, slender hands of the King— 
the thin, white hands that could scarce encircle a 
sword-hilt. The King was bending over him. 

“The mount of the beatitudes is hard climbing, 
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Parkyn,” he said. ‘‘ And he who cometh down 
from that mount must be willing to wear the white 
garment of a simpleton. Now, wilt thou fight the 
battle of the Golden Rose? ’Tis well.” He re- 
leased the other’s hands. 

Parkyn rose from his knees. How much hand 
had St. Nicholas in this jeu d’esprit of the Golden 
Rose ? But the King was not jesting. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DEALS WITH SOME FIGHTING AND A 
MASQUERADE 


EVENTs marched on quickly after Parkyn Poke- 
apart’s ride to Westminster. The King followed 
his herald to London, and next day set out with his 
suite for St. Albans. The Duke of Somerset with 
My Lord Clifford and a body of fighting men fol- 
lowed in his wake. Parkyn watched them depart. 
He would fain have ridden in their company, but 
his orders were otherwise. He remained in his 
quarters in the royal palace at the Tower of London. 
It was a glorious May day—the 22nd. Historians 
have kindly noted the date. The evening sun 
was glittering on the silver Thames when a rider 
reached the Tower gates, bearing news of grave 
import. The Duke of York, with a matter of five 
thousand men, had advanced to St. Albans. There 
the Duke had sent a message to the King, demanding 
the immediate surrender of the Duke of Somerset 
and his friends into his hands. King Harry had 
played the man. He had ridden forth, and those 
that rode with him had heard his reply: ‘‘ Sooner 
than abandon any of my faithful Lords, I am ready 
this day in their battle to live or die.” 
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Then through the barriers of the town had come 
dashing the fighting Earl of Warwick, about whom 
the ballads were made, and a mighty skirmish had 
followed in the open streets, and in the open streets 
the Duke of Somerset, the Queen’s favourite, whom 
the King had defended at the risk of his life, had 
been slain, together with My Lord Clifford. And so 
through the livelong day the fight had continued. 

“And the King ? How fareth it with the King ?”’ 
was the question that they asked of the news-bearer. 

The King was in the midst of the fighting. He 
had been grazed by an arrow but had taken no count 
of his hurt till later on, when the Duke of York’s men 
had put the, King’s men to flight. Then the King 
had been found calmly sitting ina bakehouse, having 
his wound tended ; and like the loyal subject of his 
Liege Lord that he ever was, the Duke of York had 
done homage and congratulated his Sovereign on 
being rid of the traitor Somerset, who lay slain in 
the streets. 

“Tf the Duke be slain,’ King Henry had said, 
“then for God’s sake stop this slaughter of my 
subjects.” So the fighting had ceased, and the 
Duke had seen to it that the King was taken to the 
Abbey, where he was now resting. 

So the story ran that Parkyn Pokeapart heard 
along with the others. It made his heart sing. 
The King’s peace was not a peace purchased at 
any price. He could bare his sword for Justice. 
King Harry was no coward ! 
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The journey from the Tower of London to the 
Abbey of St. Albans is one easily accomplished. 
On the morrow after the affray the King’s messenger 
rode through the damaged streets of the town 
that had risen round the great Abbey, marking 
the signs of the recent skirmish. A hundred 
and twenty corpses were awaiting, or receiving, 
interment. Little local battles were by no means 
unknown occurrences, but a fight in which the 
King’s own person had been involved, and several 
members of the nobility killed, was out of the 
ordinary, even in the year 1455. Small groups of 
terrified women watched the man in the royal livery 
as he rode through the devastated streets towards 
the Abbey. 

Parkyn found his eal master occupying the 
suite of apartments which the Abbot always had 
ready at his disposal. The King was bandaged 
about the neck and had the air of one who had been 
through a severe mental strain. 

‘Pooh! ’tis a mere scratch,” he said, in answer 
to Parkyn’s allusion to his hurt. “ But, Parkyn, 
what is going to happen to my country? This is 
but a beginning. Where will it end ?”’ 

“Tt might end now, were the Duke of York’s head 
set on a spike on London Bridge,’ Parkyn replied, 
fiercely. ‘‘ He hath offered Your Highness a foul 
affront, and he deserveth it.” 

The King frowned—with great severity. “‘ That 
would not be the way to treat the head of any 
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Christian man,” he said, “ let alone one whose royal _ 
blood gave him a claim to the throne of England, 
were it not that the people had made other choice. 
By the way, tell me, how took my people the news 
that Ihad been wounded ?” 

The question was asked with sudden eagerness, 
with a wistfulness not wanting in pathos. Parkyn 
was right glad to be able to answer: “‘ My Liege, 
the people are full proud of the words wherewith 
Your Grace did answer the Duke’s demand. They 
say, ‘ Our good King is faithful, and fearless in his 
faithfulness.’ The people love courage in a King, 
My Liege ; they are proud of a King that hath 
been wounded in such a cause.” 

Henry’s eyes brightened. ‘‘ An’ so that I have 
my people’s love,’ he said, “‘ I care not what hap- 
peneth. I would yield all things, Parkyn, so that I 
keep my people’s love. But this warring of the 
Roses will be a terrible thing. Thou wilt keep 
faithful to thy word, Parkyn? ’Twill bea hard 
battle.” 

The King’s face clouded. They sat in silence. 
Then the silence was broken by voices outside in 
the courtyard, where the beggar folk were waiting 
for their dole of bread. Someone was speaking, 
and Parkyn was moved to listen, for he had recog- 
nised the nasal drawl of Master Cantlow, erstwhile 
of the bleeding nose. 

“T tell thee,” the voice said, “that this story of 
His Highness having been wounded hath no true 
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foundation. ’Tis not in the neck but in the head 
that the King suffereth, but he is unwilling that this 
be known, for it is held to make him unfit for 
governing. His Highness hath no love for the 
guiding hand of others, as his good cousin, the Duke 
of York hath discovered.” 

Parkyn shot a swift glance at the King. He had 
jerked his head round quickly and was listening, 
too. Then Parkyn sprang forward, for the sudden 
movement had caused the wound in the King’s 
neck to re-open. The blood was oozing through 
the bandage. “Sire,” Parkyn cried, ‘‘ let me fetch 
the leech. See, your wound is bleeding! It hath 
not healed !’’ 

The King regarded him calmly. ‘“ The wound 
will heal,” he said; ‘‘the poison will be inward, 
even as the poison of that which we have just 
heard spoken. No sickness will be allowed to 
Harry of Windsor save the sickness from which his 
grandfather suffered.” 

Parkyn watched the lights flickering through the 
King’s eyes. Henry was seldom ironical. It was 
alien to his nature. Still more rare was the allusion 
to the illness which had covered his retreat into a 
far country. The irony was but momentary. 
“ But avaunt with the Campaign of the Golden 
Rose,” the egregious dreamer cried. ‘“’Tis a great 
idea, that! There ts a third rose, Parkyn. Let 
us make haste to put it under the protection of 
Heaven’s Rosa Mystica. Its battles may be fought 
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by the sick and suffering—nay, sickness and suffer- 
ing may be the weapons!” It was the young King 
Harry planning the pinnacles of his edifice. He was 
making measurements of the clerestory! And 
he had not forgotten the rood-loft. 

They were arrested by a voice outside answering 
the speech of the ex-monk Cantlow. 

‘“Whatsoever ill befall His Highness, he will 
make of it a steed upon which to ride to the ever- 
lasting hills. Nor can any man’s malice hurt the 
King, for, soothly, thou canst not knock a man 
down who walketh on the air.” 

‘““ Whose voice is that ?”’ the King asked, eagerly. 
““ Tseem to recognise it.” 

‘““My Liege, and I mistake not, it is Fiddlemee, 
the jongleur.”’ 

“That is well,” the King said, ‘“‘ for I stand in his 
debt for this merry quip. Bring him in and bid him 
sing us a song of the Golden Rose.” 

A few minutes later the jongleur stood in the 
royal presence. 

“Good fellow, canst thou sing a song on the 
spur of the moment ?” 

“T have done so in the past, Your Grace.” 

The King looked hard at the speaker. ‘‘ Thou 
didst conceive a quaint quip concerning the Golden 
Rose,’”’ he remarked. ‘‘ Canst thou sing me a song 
of the Golden Rose ?”’ 

The other accepted the challenge. He tuned 
his instrument, glanced hesitatingly, as though 
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doubting which leg to rest it on, then placed one 
foot on the bar of a chair and struck a few pre- 
liminary chords and proceeded to sing: 


A red rose for Lancaster, 

A white rose for York, 

A Golden Rose for Christendom, 
For Christ His handiwork. 


A red rose for the high place ; 

A white that shall be first ; 

A Golden Rose for Christ His Law, 
Oh, blest are they that thirst ! 


A red rose for royalty, 

And a white shall a crown bespeak, 
But a Golden Rose for Christ His love, 
Oh, blessed are the meek ! 


A white rose for victory, 

A red for a cause forlorn ; 

A Golden Rose for Christ His wounds, 
Oh, blest are they that mourn. 


A red rose for Lancaster, 
Aye, ruddy as the sod, 

A white rose for Plantagenet, 
A Golden Rose for God ! 


The singer had finished his song, but the King had 
forgotten to dismiss him, As for Parkyn, the mute 
L = 
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minstrel, he was still listening—to the martial 
strain which was making strange music in his heart. 


* * * * 


It was the Feast of Our Lady’s Annunciation— 
full and sufficient reason for holiday-making ; but 
in addition to this London City was in festal guise, 
for the England of the warring Barons were enjoying 
what the ballad-makers had elected to call a ‘‘ Love- 
Day.” The love-day procession was to be the 
crowning triumph of the two long years of untiring 
effort made by King Harry and his Chancellor to 
secure peace between the warring factions in the 
land. After the affray at St. Albans a carefully 
nurtured rumour had gone forth that the King had 
lapsed into his former state of mental disability. 
Henry had contributed to the impression, beyond 
question, by his free forgiveness of the Duke of 
York and his fellow disturbers of the peace ; he had 
even permitted the Duke to attend to the business 
of the State whilst his own physical health remained 
feeble. The King had gone two miles with the man 
who bade him go one. For two years the never- 
ending disputes between the White and the Red 
Rose Barons had been remitted for arbitration to 
the King, under whose eye the walls of Eton and 
the King’s College at Cambridge were approaching 
their intended perfection. The ‘justice of their 
sovereign ”’ might indeed have become a final court 
of appeal, had not Queen Margaret strenuously op- 
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posed the grace shown to the Duke of York. The 
Queen made herself the representative of the 
relatives of the Lords slain at St. Albans. Thus 
whilst England was gradually dividing itself into 
two camps, the one of which might contain the 
father, the other the son, vengeance and forgiveness 
sat side by side on the throne, ironically emblematic 
of the state of the country in which King Harry and 
his Chancellor were conducting the campaign of 
the Golden Rose. 

The surging up of a fresh storm had brought about 
the great conference engineered by the King and 
Bishop Wayneflete and held in London. The 
Yorkists had been lodged within the city, at the 
house of the White friars, and the Queen’s party, 
who bore the name of Royalists, outside the city, 
with the Black friars. 

The Lord Mayor of London, with five thousand 
armed citizens, was discreetly charged with the 
preservation of the peace. The conferences of each 
party were attended by Bishop Wayneflete, whilst 
the King, the most impartial man in the kingdom, 
occupied his time in prayer for the commonweal. 

All this had taken place during the past two days. 
Now terms of agreement had been actually drawn 
up and the great seal affixed to them ; and in token of 
their complete reconciliation the hostile chiefs were 
to walk two and two, hand in hand. 

The Love Day, as can well be realised, was a 
great occasion for the minstrel fraternity. Songs 
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galore had been composed, of which one got placed 
on record : 
“Our Soveraine lord, God keep alway, 

And the Queene and the Archbisshope of Canterburye, 

And all other that have laboured to make this love 

day.” 

The crowd were under the complete sway of the 
sentiment of the moment. 

A window on the hill between Ludgate and St. 
Paul’s was occupied by a little group of spectators. 
King Harry had made special arrangements for his 
old nurse, Dame Batelor, to be a witness of the 
great triumphal pageant. His man, Parkyn, had 
been dispatched to Windsor to fetch her and her 
niece, Rosamund, and a window on the route had 
been chartered for them. Parkyn remained in 
attendance, an arrangement which the King opined 
might not prove uncongenial to his esquire. 

They watched the antics of the crowd below, 
intoxicated as it was with the small beer of the 
sentimental ballad-mongers. Nosegays of red and 
white roses bound by a ribbon were being hawked 
by the pedlars and worn in the men’s caps, together 
with the swan badges of the little Prince of Wales— 
a badge especially offensive to the Duke of York’s 
following, seeing that the heirship to the crown was 
a sore subject, but sported by all alike on the great 
occasion of the Love Day. 

Suddenly there was a stir amongst them. A 
shout went up. “Duck him! Clap him in the 
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stocks !’’ Someone was receiving rough treatment. 
Parkyn thrust his head and half his body out of the 
window. “’Tis a jongleur fellow,” he said, drawing 
it in again. ‘It seems he hath refused to make a 
song for the occasion. It will go hardly with him 
I’m thinking.” 

“That’s so,” Dame Alice agreed, with some 
show of anxiety. ‘The people are beside them- 
selves. Cannot we let the poor wretch take refuge 
here? As like as not they will take his life.’”’ She 
peered out of the window. ‘“ Quick!” she exclaimed, 
“they are mad savages! Make haste, Parkyn! 
They have gotten his lute from the poor knave and 
he is fighting for his life.” 

Parkyn dashed downstairs without a word. The 
next moment he had darted out of the door and 
dragged the unlucky jongleur into safety. He 
surveyed the tattered object before him and made 
an exclamation: “‘ Fiddlemee !”’ 

The other shook himself like a dog that had come 
out of the water. “ That were rough handling,” 
he observed. ‘“‘I thank thee for thy courteous 
gift of the remainder of my days, good Master 
Pokeapart. One merry wight had a dagger that 
hath already tickled my ribs—nay, not a wound— 
a scratch. A truer token than a silver swan of 
King Harry’s Love Day.” 

“Dame Alice will see to it,” Parkyn said. ‘ But 
tell me, Fiddlemee,”’ he added, severely, ‘‘ what 
hath made thee refuse to make a song for this 
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great occasion? Thou hast surely brought this 
trouble on thyself by what would seem uncommon _ 
like disloyalty.” 

‘‘ T will tell thee the reason later,” the other said ; 
“when the great procession hath passed. There 
be mummers enough abroad to-day without Fiddle- 
mee. Buthark! Iheartheshouting. Make haste 
or thou wilt miss the sight of the masquerading !” 
They were but just in time. The great procession 
had emerged from the west door of the cathedral 
and was approaching down the hill. All were on 
foot. At its head walked the King, wearing his 
crown and robes of State; as royal as could be. 
Shouts and screams of acclamation greeted his 
appearance. King Harry looked from side to side 
with shining eyes, radiating benediction. Caps 
were thrown up. Rosamund was three-quarters 
out of the window, waving her kerchief. Dame 
Alice was standing behind, gazing quietly at her 
nursling. ‘“‘ He is happy,” she said. ‘“‘ His people’s 
love is the breath of his nostrils. The Queen is 
behind him. See, the Duke of York is leading her 
by the hand.” 

“And there goeth the son of the murdered Duke 
of Somerset, side by side with My Lord Salisbury, 
whom he hateth like the devil !’’ Rosamund added. 
“ How sour he looketh !” 

“Didst thou see the Queen’s face ?’’ Dame Alice 
whispered to Parkyn. Her tone attracted the 
attention of the jongleur. ‘How looked the 
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Queen ?”’ he asked ; but the Dame closed her lips 
and said nothing. 

“The King hath brought his horse to the water, 
but he hath not made him drink,” the jongleur 
said. “‘Can’st thou teach me the tune the cow 
died of, and I will sing thee a song of this dissimu- 
lated Love Day.” 

The great Procession of Reconciliation had 
passed on its way. The spectators, with their 
ardour evaporated, were jostling one another, and 
in some cases the mayor’s armed citizens were 
keeping the peace. The grim Masquerade of the 
people’s Love Day was over. 

“ Thou wert right, Fiddlemee,” Parkyn Pokeapart 
said. “‘ The King hath not yet achieved that which 
he seeketh. “Twas but poor mumming that.” 

“The actors had not their hearts in their parts,”’ 
was the grave reply; ‘‘save one that was not an 
actor.” : 

“ King Harry hath sought to substitute reason 
for the sword,” Parkyn said, sadly; ‘“‘and thou 
wouldst have it that he hath failed.” 

‘Nay, I would but have it that this which he 
seeketh be costly. Reason were a good enough 
suitor for the wench that the world calleth 
Peace, but there is a very great Lady that 
sitteth far above the pettifogging Lord that 
calleth himself human wit. She is a martial 
dame and maketh battle music for the warring 
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of the Golden Rose. And she favoureth, so far 
as men go, a lost cause.” 

“Come, Master Fiddlemee,’” Rosamund broke 
in, “‘ thou hast not yet sung us the song the cow 
died of.” 

“Nay, that were a poor ditty,” the jongleur re- 
plied. ‘I can eke suit the moment with one of 
which the cow will take no cognisance.”’ 

He picked up his instrument and struck a chord. 
The song followed : 


Flint of Reason, steel of wit, 
Rubbed together eke emit ; 

Sparks that ne’er were called divine, 
Lights that for the moment shine. 


He on Earth who casts the fire 
Kindled in her marshland’s mire 
Biddeth Jack-o-lantern dance, 
Where her questing crowds advance. 


He that’s meeked to Heaven’s demands 
Holds her lightnings in his hands, 

But the light he bears, God wot ! 
Darkness comprehendeth not. 


“Well, upon my soul!’ Rosamund cried, “ had 
I been a cow I should have been dead long since!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
A KNIGHT RECEIVES MARCHING ORDERS 


THE incident leading to the undoing of a compact 
entered upon by the leading intellects of the land 
and signed with the great seal of the kingdom might 
reasonably be expected to be an occurrence of some 
import. England had enjoyed a period of tran- 
quillity since the sovereign’s able umpireship had 
settled the grievances of his lords. Bishop Wayne- 
flete had set about building his college of St. Mary 
Magdalen the Apostoless at Oxford. Men of learn- 
ing were clustering round the King, and placing 
their heads together to plan the raising of walls 
which might yet be standing when the booty of war 
had been snatched away from the victors’ progeny. 
Grammaticals, elegancies and poems were being 
discussed as well as the interests of the religion. 
One might have imagined that reason and logic 
had triumphed over the policy of fangs and claws 
which had ruled the land; but even whilst the 
bulging brows of such men as the great Sir John 
Fortescue, Bishop Beckington and others were 
bent over the schemes in hand, beshrew me (to 
borrow the parlance of the day), if the claws and 
fangs were not at it again! A liveried retainer of 
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the Red Rose Earl of Warwick chanced to hurl 
an insult at one of the Queen’s serving men. The 
Queen’s man hurled the insult back with a liberal 
percentage on the loan; it was a trivial incident 
to out-balance the regeneration of Turk-ridden 
Europe; but, once more, the intervention of 
personalities was to hinder the dream of the monarch 
whose Golden Rose was enjoying a field day of its 
own. 

The rumour of the new disturbances got abroad 
by degrees. It had reached the ears of Parkyn 
Pokeapart when he received a summons to wait on 
his sovereign at Windsor. It was some months 
since Henry’s “ ghostly esquire’’ had seen the 
King, not indeed since the day after the great 
Peace Conference in March, nearly a year ago. His 
last recollection was that of the King walking in his 
Triumphant Procession of Peace, young King 
Harry for the nonce, rapt into a fool’s paradise, with 
a vision in his eye and the shouts of his people in 
his ears. Rumours that the King’s health was 
again failing had mingled with those of renewed 
hostilities amongst the lords. Dame Alice had a 
disquieting report to give of her nursling’s ap- 
pearance to the confidential servant who guarded 
the King’s secrets as faithfully as the great bull- 
terrier who slept on the King’s mat, but he was 
hardly prepared for the sight which met his eyes. 

In the King’s chair there was seated an infirm, 
prematurely aged man, whose drawn and furrowed 
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countenance was nevertheless the King’s. Yes! 
it was the King right enough. The strange, mag- 
netic eyes were the more remarkable for their setting 
in the grey, hollow cheeks. The old sense of 
happiness in being in the King’s presence warmed 
Parkyn’s heart. The ghostly esquire was once 
more in his eighteenth year, and out on an adventure. 

“ Thou hast heard, Parkyn,’’ the King said, “‘ that 
all my peace-making hath come to naught ?”’ 

“T have heard that there is trouble in the West 
country,” Parkyn admitted. ‘‘ Not only in the 
West,’”’ Henry answered. ‘‘ My whole country has 
divided itself into two parties; and the dividing 
line cuts through the very hearth-place of my people, 
so that the son is against the father, and brother 
against brother. All these months the mischief 
hath been brewing. Ever since I did dream my 
dream of Peace accomplished. I thought I had 
paid the purchase price,” the King said, flashing his 
strange eyes on tosome unseen object, “‘ but it seemeth 
that there is still something owing.” 

Parkyn started. The curious words of the 
jongleur had come back to his mind. ‘ The King 
is a merchant that seeketh good pearls. Good 
pearls are the purchase-money of one pearl priced 
highly.” 

“In a day or two,” the King continued, “I shall 
be riding to the West with the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales and all the following of the Red 
Rose. I have sent for thee, Parkyn, because I 
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have a special need for my good henchmen. Dost 
thou remember the day when thou didst vow that 
thou wouldst be ready to die for my cause ?” 

Parkyn’s heart leapt within him. The time had 
come at last when the King would permit him to 
draw a sword. 

‘There will be fighting in the West, Sire ?”’ he 
suggested. 

‘Aye, Parkyn, such bloodshed as hath not yet 
been seen. ‘Tis for that reason that I am setting 
myself at the head of my army.” He watched the 
effect of his words. 

“ But, my Liege! You are not fit to—mount a 
saddle !’’ Parkyn was going to say, but he changed 
it and said, “‘ to undertake this hardship.” 

“ Thou dost think,” the King said, with a smile, 
“that I should go rather in a litter than on a char- 
ger. Soothly, that would serve me as well. Listen. 
The Queen is taking with her the little prince, our 
son, that the sight of him may impel men to fight in 
the cause of the Red Rose—the cause that men call 
my cause.” He smiled, and Parkyn knew what the 
smile meant. ‘‘ He is a child,’ the other went on, 
“and well-nigh as feeble as myself, but he serveth 
that purpose—the more so for his youth. I have 
bidden her to take me too, that the sight of me may 
also impel men to action. The Queen hath agreed. 
She deemeth that I may likewise serve the cause.” 

Parkyn sat gazing through the tears that had 
gathered in his eyes at the infinitely pathetic spec- 
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tacle—the bent and bowed figure of the King that 
would fain lead his army to battle. 

“Mercy and justice are forgotten,” Henry went 
on, resting his trembling hands on the arm of his 
chair, ‘“‘in the midst of the carnage of battle. A 
broken man can yet administer mercy and justice.” 
Then he flashed a glance at the other that completely 
transfigured the sick countenance. ‘A knight of 
the Golden Rose must be prepared to ride to battle, 
Parkyn.” 

But the ghostly knight was in an objective mood. 
The King had absolved him from his vow of neu- 
trality. ‘‘ And am I to ride to battle with Your 
Grace ?” he cried, joyfully. ‘‘ Sire, you did indeed 
say that you had a special need of me,” he added, 
for the King was surveying him with an expression 
that Parkyn could interpret. Harry the dreamer 
had more to say. 

“But thou art not a broken man, Parkyn,’” he 
said, playfully. ‘‘ Nor canst thou administer mercy 
or remit attainders, But thou art a knight of the 
Golden Rose, and thou shalt indeed do battle in 
my cause.” The speaker paused again. The glow 
of youth had enveloped the faded countenance. 
Here was a King for whom men might be moved to 
fight to their last breath. The good King Harry 
who had bewitched his people was seated there, 
asking Parkyn a question. ‘‘ Thou art willing to 
suffer death, and worse than death for me, good 
Parkyn ?” 
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“My Liege,” Parkyn replied, “it hath been 
said to me that suffering is the measurement of 
love.”’ 

“ Aye, soothly,” the King answered, and glanced 
towards a crucifix that lay on the table at his side. 
He took it in his hand. 

“ Parkyn,” said the King, ““I am going to ask 
thee to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Places. I 
had vowed to make such a pilgrimage, but this new 
trouble hath chained me to my kingdom. Wilt 
thou go in my stead ?” 

The words fell on Parkyn’s ears like blows from a 
mallet. They spelt out a word that has no terror 
save for the lover. ‘‘ Separation.” 

“°?Tis a hard thing I am asking of thee, Parkyn,”’ 
the King said; “and ’tis no command, mind 
you.” 

“Sire,” Parkyn said, huskily, “thou knowest 
that I would go to the Cross itself for thee.” 

“°Tis the Cross. The War of the Golden Rose, 
Parkyn !”’ The King was sitting upright with head 
erect—almost soldierly. ‘‘ We must both go thither ; 
our road lies in the same direction, but whilst I 
make my stations here thou wilt make them at the 
Holy Places, in my stead. There is great peril 
from the infidel, as thou knowest, in this under- 
taking. Remember, good Parkyn, this is no com- 
mand.” 

Parkyn lifted his head. ‘‘I fear not the danger, 
My Liege,” he said. ‘“’Tis that at the hour of 
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danger I may no longer be near thee.” His voice 
grew husky and he stopped. 

“We shall be near one another, Parkyn,” the 
King said, gently. “‘ Those that are near to the 
Same are not far from one another; and none can 
serve me so well as one that doeth this thing for me. 
I have no other to send save thee, for there is no 
other that understandeth.” 

Parkyn felt a thrill go through his heart as he 
listened to the King’s words. The latter con- 
tinued : 

“We have ever been together. Thou didst see 
the great church in the forest.”” The speaker 
paused. “‘ Thou did first see that it should have a 
rood-loft. And when, later on, at St. Alban’s shrine 
God showed me further things, thou wert there, 
waiting. Listen, I am going to ride out to the 
West, Parkyn, that at the sight of me men may not 
take up their arms, but rather lay them down.” 
Again there was the glint in his eye. The loveless 
Love Day, with its grim irony, had not cured the 
incorrigible dreamer of Christendom, nor had it 
restrained in the “‘seer’”’ the craving for practical 
measures, 

“And as for thee,’ the King went on—he was 
almost gay—‘‘ I am going to dub thee a knight of 
the Golden Rose, albeit that none will think to call 
thee Sir Parkyn!’’ He motioned to the other to 
kneel before him, as he had done on the day when 
he had made his vow of fealty. Then, with the 
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crucifix in his hand, he touched the esquire on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Rise, Sir Parkyn,” said the King. 

Parkyn rose. He had received his commission. 
There was no more business to be done. He could 
now go forth and tell his news to Dame Alice and 
to Rosamund and bid farewell to the little home- 
place beneath the red gable. 

‘“‘ Farewell, Parkyn,” the King said. “ Forget 
not thine accolade, and be faithful to the Golden 
Rose.” 

The precincts of the castle were astir with the 
impending removal of the Court to Coventry. 
Queen Margaret was the ruling spirit, and under her 
orders everything was being carried out. Parkyn 
caught sight of the majestic figure of the royal 
lady as he passed the pleasance where la Belle 
Marguerite walked at such times and seasons as 
suited her well-filled days. 

To Parkyn’s surprise the Queen, with whom he 
had had little contact since the days when he had 
been the sick King’s attendant, recognised him and 
beckoned him to her side. 

Her opening words were to the point. 

“Well,” the Queen said, running her eyes over the 
broad-shouldered figure, “hath My Lord the King 
made thee a knight ?” 

The aptness of the question reduced Parkyn to 
speechlessness. ‘‘’Twere time thou wert fitted 
with a suit of armour,” the Queen went on; she 
looked with greedy and acquisitive eyes at the 
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stalwart proportions of the man before her. ‘‘ The 
King hath need of all that can bear arms.” 

She stood, a beautiful woman conscious of her 
power, with her imperious eyes fixed on the King’s 
man. Parkyn Pokeapart, the queer, ungainly 
fellow that thought the King a saint, had ever been 
one of those who paid due homage to her charm. 

“The King hath commissioned me to go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places, Your Grace,” Parkyn 
said. “‘ He hath bade me start without delay.” 

The Queen frowned and made a gesture of con- 
tempt. “How like the King!” she murmured. 
“He must ever be dreaming of Holy Places. Take 
no heed of this word of the King’s,’’ she went on, 
imperiously ; ‘‘he hath more need of fighting men 
than holy pilgrims. The Holy Places can wait. 
Get thee to the armourer’s and I will see to thy 
knighting, Parkyn Pokeapart.” 

Parkyn stood his ground. “ But, Your Grace,” 
he said, “‘ I have the King’s orders.” 

Margaret once swept the ungainly figure with her 
imperious eyes. Then they softened—deliberately. 
“Good Parkyn,” she said, ‘thou art loyal, but 
thou knowest that the King is a dreamer of dreams. 
He will thank thee no less than I if thou wilt serve 
him in true wise at this hour of need.” She had 
accented the personal pronoun, and was awaiting 
Parkyn’s answer—the woman who had gathered 
forty thousand men under her standard. 

“Your Grace, I must obey the King’s orders,” 
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The knight of the Golden Rose stood, a poor 
figure of a knight, but withal unconquered. The 
Queen’s eyes hardened. Her lip curled. “Go, 
then,” she said, ‘‘and whine foralms, and preserve 
thy skin from hurt.” She pushed the broken 
stem of a fallen branch that lay on the path towards 
him with her foot. ‘‘ There is thy staff,”’ she said. 
“Go and find a scallop shell, and I will seek for those 
who are not afraid to fight for their King.” Her 
women in attendance were standing at a little 
distance. They must have heard her last words, 
for the Queen of England had so far forgotten her 
dignity as to raise her voice. It was a new ex- 
perience to Margaret of England to play the charmer 
in vain. 

One of the ladies-in-waiting overtook Parkyn as 
he made his way, a victor, but unconscious of 
victory, towards Dame Batelor’s lodging. It was 
Anne Lady Pudsey, whose husband had ridden 
from the North to join the Red Rose army. ‘‘ Master 
Pokeapart,’’ said Anne Pudsey, “ prithee tell me, 
what is this that thou hast undertaken for the King ? 
My husband hath made the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Places, and I know well what it meaneth. 
He will honour thee for the commission that hath 
been given thee by the King.” 

Her words were as salve to Parkyn’s feelings. 
He would fain have told her how he had longed to 
draw the sword for the King, and how the great 
adventure of the third rose had intervened, but was 
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not this also one of the King’s secrets that instinct 
bade him keep to himself? The King’s bull-dog, 
Growler, did not bark secrets into the ears of the 
kind ladies who patted his head. Moreover, the 
fair lady’s own knight had drawn a sword for the 
Red Rose, so silence became the new member of 
the Order of Chivalry. 

“ Parkyn, Parkyn! Art thou riding west with 
the King?” The query came from Rosamund 
Batelor. She had come out to meet him, as fair a 
lady inher way as either of the others. Her comely 
countenance wore an expression of anxiety. Rosa- 
mund always came to the point without circum- 
locution. She reminded Parkyn of his good mother. 

“ Nay, Rosamund, I am to go further afield.” 

““ Whither goest thou, Parkyn ?” 

Parkyn felt a sudden catch in his breath. They 
were approaching the door under the overhanging 
eaves behind which the happiest hours of his life 
had been spent. It was hard to get out the answer. 

“T am going to the Holy Land—to make a pil- 
grimage in the King’s stead.” 

Rosamund came to a standstill. Herreply gained 
its force from the preceding pause. 

“When ?” 

“In a few days’ time.. A week, mayhap.” 

She remained speechless. The action of the royal 
dreamer in sending an ambassador to the Court of 
the Crucified at the moment when England stood 
in peril was as incomprehensible to her as it had been 
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to the Queen, but she was not regarding Parkyn 
merely as a possible man-at-arms, 

“ Belike thou wilt be wedded, Rosamund, when 
I return ?”’ Parkyn said, striving to enlighten the 
outlook, and hating the words as they came out of 
his mouth. 

Rosamund glanced at him swiftly. The bad 
flavour of the words had left him with a wry coun- 
tenance. Parkyn was the densest fellow in the 
world. 

‘Not I,” she said, answering the question in a 
Rosamund-like way—“ only royalty getteth married 
by proxy. ‘Tis a pity thou hast not a wife to leave 
behind thee,'she would have prayed for thy safe 
return.” 

“She would not have known whether she were a 
wife or a widow,” he replied. ‘‘ A man that goeth 
to the Holy Places may be taken by the Turks and 
held captive for years.” 

“No matter. She would have done her duty,” 
Rosamund said, tartly. ‘‘’Tis enough, forsooth, 
to have married one man. A widow might hold 
herself excused from looking after another such a 
dense one as thou, Parkyn.”’ 

A sudden idea had penetrated the amazing men- 
tality of the King’s co-conspirator. ‘‘ Rosamund,” 
he said, “there is still a week. Mayhap we two 
might be wedded ?”’ 

“We might,”’ Rosamund said, with alacrity. 

“T can’t think why it never occurred to me 
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before,” Parkyn said, a little while later, when 
Dame Batelor was bestowing her blessing on the 
pair. 

“Tt hath occurred to me many times,’ Rosamund 
replied, with great simplicity. ‘‘It was so plain 
that thou didst need someone to look after thee.” 

“ Thou hast but a week to do it in,”” Parkyn said, 
ruefully. ‘‘ Thou wilt not wait to make a wedding 
gown, Rosamund ?” 

Rosamund scouted the idea. And so it was that 
on that self-same evening Master Blackman, the 
King’s chaplain, performed a short but solemn 
ceremony in the King’s chapel at Eton, unbeknown 
to the scholars, in which Parkyn Pokeapart and 
Rosamund Batelor were made man and wife. 

“ Parkyn hath wasted an unconscionable deal of 
_ time,” the royal chaplain said to the bride’s aunt ; 
“ but, forsooth, there be naught to beat the dense- 
ness of a humble man up against his merits.” 


CHAPTER XV 


TELLS OF THE PERIL WHICH THREATENED 
THE KING 


WILLIAM, Bishop of Winchester and Chancellor 
of England, was riding westward with his retinue, 
a modest one enough compared with that of his 
great predecessor, Cardinal Beaufort. The fact 
that his suite included a chartered minstrel was 
merely accidental. The good bishop had recog- 
nised an old acquaintance in a vagabond fellow whom 
they had come across sitting by the wayside nursing 
a sore foot which had definitely declined to carry 
him any further. A mount had been found for the 
disabled wayfarer, and Master Wayneflete had 
invited him to ride alongside him and converse. 
It was by conversation that a person of the other’s 
calling made himself worth his salt. 

The jongleur rose to the occasion. “I see,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ that St. Mary Magdalen the Apostoless 
hath been required to wait upon the trivialities that 
men call the affairs of State.” 

“The country is still in an unsettled condition,” 
the Bishop granted. ‘‘ The great victory gained 
at Ludlow has yet to be made final, but after that 
one may hope for peace and plenty.” 
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“Your Grace means the great bloodless victory 
when Sir Andrew Trollop, the Marshal of the White 
Rose army, and his veterans laid down their arms 
at the sight of our holy King and refused to 
fight ?” 

“Even so. The people held it a marvel from 
heaven, and so the victory was completed.” 

“And yet,” the other said, ‘‘I doubt me if the 
chroniclers will have much to say of this victory ; 
and the minstrel who hymneth it in his song will 
gain but a poor audience. Were Your Grace and I 
to be alive to settle it, I would lay a wager that five 
centuries hence Ludlow will not be the battle of the 
Roses of which men heed best the name. Nor will 
people say of King Harry the Sixth, ’twas he that 
with the showing of his wan face on the field of battle 
set to flight the enemy that had routed the ten 
thousand of Ja belle Marguerite.” 

“ Thou art right,” the Bishop said, sadly enough. 
““Men love the sword better than peace, and so the 
land is robbed of the heritage of this rich age. The 
refugees from the East have brought with them a 
wealth of learning from Constantinople to Rome, 
and our college might be giving hospitality to such 
learning as never yet hath been.” Master Wayne~ 
flete fetched a heavy sigh from a long way down his 
bosom. The other pondered. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘the sword may yet have its uses. Yet 
another bloodless victory, and our holy King might 
contract an indisposition of the soul which is called 
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ghostly pride, which methinks were a greater cal- 
amity than—the destruction of many ancient manu- 
scripts in the Greek tongue.’’ He shot a glance at 
his companion. “ Pray, Your Grace, set right my 
orthodoxy if Ispeak asa Lollard. There is a rumour 
that the King did pray over the soldier’s bread that 
was short and so multiply it. Holy Henry with his 
wan countenance hath more fame than the fighting 
men—even Warwick the people’s idol, himself.” 

‘ The King is a humble man that would not lightly 
have his head turned,” the Bishop replied, reprov- 
ingly. ‘“’Tis his humility of heart that hath made 
him the idol of his people.” 

“Then all were well, so be it that the people be 
not the idol of the King.” 

“So long as the King hath his people’s love he 
careth for naught,” the Bishop said, ignoring the 
epigram. ‘“‘I should say that he careth for his 
crown only because it maketh him the father of his 
people. England hatha saint fora King.” 

“T crave Your Grace’s pardon, soothly, the 
people’s idolatry were merchandise wherewith might 
be purchased a pearl of great price. I pray that 
England may keep her saint ; aye, even though it 
require a sanguinary battle rather than a bloodless 
victory.” 

The caravan had reached its temporary destina- 
tion. ‘“‘ Stay with us, good fellow,” the Bishop said. 
“T have forgiven thee thy scorn of the learning of 
the East.” 
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“Master William Wayneflete hath had truck 
with babes and sucklings,” the other replied, 
bowing. ‘‘He doth well to forgive the least of their 
number.”’ 

The King was awaiting the arrival of his Chan- 
cellor at Northampton. The latter had been 
charged with the settlement of affairs after the 
great turnover at Ludlow. Henry had dictated his 
daring terms of clemency to the offenders, in par- 
ticular and in general. The power of dispensing 
the attainders which the occasion demanded re- 
mained with him, and three lords who had thrown 
themselves on his mercy were excluded from the 
bills of attainder issued. Even Queen Margaret’s 
hand seemed held by the spectacle which had 
amazed England,—the moral triumph of the sick 
and unsoldier-like lord of an unfought battle. 
The text of Bishop Wayneflete’s great address to 
the erstwhile belligerents, ‘‘ Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you,” seemed to be the motto of the 
hour. From Rome the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
II, was sending his Legate so that the final settlement 
might take place under the Papal egis. 

The return from Calais of the Earl of Warwick, 
the prime fighting spirit of the White Rose party, 
had indeed invested the negotiations with a renewed 
military character, but the seer of Windsor sat 
secure of triumph. The Golden Rose was sweeping 
the field. The walls of Jericho were falling—to the 
silver trumpet of the angel of peace. 
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King Henry had remained with his Court at 
Coventry, whilst the Earl of Warwick had been 
busily canvassing the City of London in favour of 
the Duke of York, in the character of one opposed 
not to King Henry but merely to his advisers. The 
late Protector posed as an aggrieved servant of the 
State whose grievance was the greater in that he 
possessed a definite claim to the throne of England, 
did he choose to press it. But now was certainly 
not the time to press it. England had not had a 
saint on the throne since the Confessor ! 

The news that the Earl of Warwick was ap- 
proaching with a following of forty thousand men 
had a militant sound about it, but the King sat 
calmly in his tent with his Chancellor and discussed 
the outlook with complacency whilst the Queen, for 
her part, sought to revive the alarmingly latent 
fighting spirit by distributing the silver swan badges 
which supplemented the sign of the Red Rose, and 
assiduously exhibiting her little golden-haired son 
to the rank and file that had flocked to the Red 
Rose camp since the miracle of Ludlow. 

Such was the position when one evening, soon 
after nightfall, a ragged fellow was led into the 
royal tent. The ragged fellow had news of 
importance to communicate, having been lately 
with the Earl’s army. The King surveyed him 
searchingly. 

‘“‘T have seen you before,” he said. 

“Yea, My Liege, I am called Fiddlemee, the 
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jongleur. I have taken a fool’s liberties with Your 
Grace ere now.” 

“ And thou mayst take them again, good Fiddle- 
mee,” the King said, genially. ‘‘ What hast thou 
to tell me, and is it so privy that my Lord Chancellor 
may not hear ?” 

The new-comer glanced at the King’s companion. 
“Nay, My Lord, the King’s Chancellor may hear it 
as well. ’Tis word that I picked up from the Earl’s 
camp. I am no spy, but the herald of the Earl’s 
messenger who cometh shortly with that which I have 
to tell. A minstrel fellow liketh to be first with the 
news.” 

He was no longer calm. ‘‘ The Papal Legate, My 
young Earl of March—that youth which is as beau- 
tiful to look upon as he be ugly within—he hath 
thought to delight the people’s eye with the son 
rather than the father.”’ 

The King frowned. ‘ Thou art right about the 
young Earl of March,” he said. ‘‘ I have no quarrel 
with my cousin of York nor with the younger boby— 
the little Earl of Rutland; but Edward—he is one 
that would swear falsely on the Blessed Sacrament 
Itself. And he is—even as thou hast named 
him.” 

“JT take it,’ Master Wayneflete murmured, 
“that the Earl thinketh to win the people with this 
young man’s fair countenance.’ He checked him- 
self. The face before him—pale to transparency, 
and drawn with prolonged suffering—reminded him 
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that his observation was not of the happiest inspira- 
tion. 

But the King smiled. He was far from being 
offended. ‘“‘I fear me not,” he said, “that the 
people will be moved by the outward appearance.” 
There was just a suspicion of complacency in his 
tone. It might have been just possible that he was 
not contemplating a ‘‘ bloodless victory ’”’ for the 
Earl of March. 

The jongleur eyed him searchingly. Then he 
added, “‘ The Earl of Warwick hath yet another in 
his company. ‘Tis my Lord Coppini, the Bishop of 
Terni, that is the Legate of the Pope.” 

“What sayest thou ?” The King leant forward. 
He was no longer calm. ‘‘ The Papal Legate, My 
Liege,” the jongleur repeated, briskly. ‘“‘ The Duke 
of York did meet him, they tell me, in France, on 
his way to England, and gained His Reverence’s 
ear, it seemeth. And the young Earl of March, 
that hath the smoothest tongue that ever a man did 
thrust into a brass cheek, hath gained it yet further. 
The Bishop of Terni holdeth the young Earl of 
March to be a nobleman of highly religious temper 
of soul.”” The speaker paused. The King looked 
towards his Chancellor, and the Chancellor looked 
at the King. There were many words in the 
English language to express their feelings, but they 
were words which the King and his Chancellor never 
used. 

“How now, how now!” King Harry said, at 
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last, pulling himself up. ‘‘ This is not ill news. 
The Holy Father’s Legate will be here to preside 
over our conversations. ‘Tis his office to 
hear impartially both sides,” His countenance 
cleared. 

Their informant shook his head. ‘‘ Not so,’’ he 
said, gravely. ‘‘ The White Rose is already flying 
the papal colours, and the Holy Father’s Legate 
hath become so enamoured of its cause, and of the 
religious spirit of the Earl of March, that he hath 
spoken in the Pope’s name and hath excommuni- 
cated its enemies.’’ The jongleur’s bird-like eyes 
marked the effect of his words. ‘’Tis with this 
threat in their mouths that the Earl’s delegates will 
ride forth to-morrow to demand a conference.” 

The King had risen from his seat. It may at 
times be bad for a man to have an inadequate voca- 
bulary. All that finds vent in stronger expressions 
than “‘ forsooth and forsooth ”’ was prisoned behind 
the glittering eyes of the victor of bloodless Ludlow. 
Then his mouth shaped itself into a thin straight 
line. 

“There will be no conference,” said the King of 
England. 

“We have time to think it over,” the Chancellor 
said, “‘ thanks to this good fellow. I ever knew the 
Earl of March for an impudent young knave! 
What greater insult could he have offered to one 
known universally as Christendom’s champion and 
the holder of the Golden Rose ?” 
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The King’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ There will be no 
conference,” he repeated. 

The prelate looked troubled. ‘‘ The Earl tradeth 
on Your Grace’s regard for the utterances of the 
Holy See,” he said. ‘‘ The conference will serve to 
set matters right.” 

“ But there will be no conference,’ 
Harry. 

‘“‘The Champion of the Golden Rose hath got his 
harness on,” Master Wayneflete said to the jongleur, 
as they left the King’s presence. 

“Nay,” the other objected, “he hath rather 
taken it off. But fear not ; God doth ofttimes find 
use for the devil in the making of a saint. The 
fiend never sees through it. ’Tis that which makes 
of life a comedy. Alackaday! that the chroni- 
clers should make such a dull business of their 
job.” 

The events of the next few days served to verify 
the jongleur’s warning. On the following morning 
the royal camp at Hardiston beheld a vast army 
occupying the fields around, above which there 
floated proudly in the air the papal banner! King 
Harry, the champion of the Holy Church, the 
monkish monarch whose virtues were of the eccle- 
siastical order, was to be hoist on his own petard. 
No longer could the lords of the White Rose be 
charged with using no weapons but the sword ! 

The emissaries of the Earl of Warwick and the 
Earl of March, who was representing his father, rode 
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into the royal camp, bearing their message. They 
were received by King Harry, his Chancellor and 
Queen Margaret. 

The Lancastrians’ Queen was awaiting the course 
of events with resignation. Negotiations always 
bored her as much as they appealed to the King. 
She clasped her small son’s hand tightly and fixed 
the Earl’s messenger with an eye full of mistrust and 
unfriendliness as he handed the missive to the 
King which, no doubt, would lead to the substitution 
of arbitration for the method she favoured. The 
King received the document. He started and 
flushed. It bore the papal seal. It was a com- 
munication from the Legate himself. The enclosure 
was a letter of some length. Its purport was the 
vindication of the “‘ loyal Yorkists,’”” who demanded 
but the peaceable possession of their estates and the 
removal of evilcounsellors. It ended with a blessing 
on the just cause of Richard Plantagenet and a 
sentence of excommunication on all who should 
take arms against it. 

The King read it through with tightly compressed 
lips. There was a glitter in his eye which the 
woman watching him had never seen before. 

“What craveth the Earl of Warwick ?” the King 
asked, at length. 

“The Earl of Warwick, speaking in the name of 
His Holiness the Pope, demandeth a conference 
with His Royal Highness the King.” 

“Tell the Earl of Warwick that His Royal 
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Highness King Henry declineth to grant his re- 
quest.” 

The stern words fell like a bolt from the blue. 
The noble lord who bore the message stood astounded. 
The King turned and handed the Legate’s letter to 
the Queen. She glanced at the contents, and then 
glanced back at the King. There was a ruddy 
tinge in his sunken cheeks, and his lips were pressed 
together in along, thin line. His eyes were glowing. 
Righteous indignation had made a striking per- 
sonage of Henry of Windsor once again. Or it 
might have been that a trampled down old Adam 
was having a day out, after a long period of con- 
finement. At any rate, at that moment King 
Harry need not have feared comparison with the 
fair Earl of March himself. Queen Margaret cast 
the letter to the ground. She realised every iota of 
the colossal impudence and fraud which had en- 
gineered the writing of it. The King had been 
touched on the raw and his manhood was aroused. 
Vile as the insult was, it might serve a good purpose. 
It might turn a “ saint ’’ into a soldier. 

William Wayneflete had picked up the fallen 
letter. He knew what the contents were likely to 
be. He touched the King gently and whispered, 
“Sire, think twice. The Bishop hath been mis- 
instructed, but he speaketh in the Pope’s name, and 
he asketh but for a conference, where the matter 
may be disputed.” But the King stood firm. It 
may be that righteous indignation is too valuable 
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an asset for an old Adam, out for a long deferred 
holiday, to dispense with, but however it was, there 
was no relaxing of the royal attitude. The delegates 
stood discomfited. The Queen, radiant with an 
unlooked for triumph, flashed scorn on them from 
her glorious eyes. The King, erstwhile so pitiful 
an object, seemed almost as majestic as herself. 
He was speaking to the bearers of the Papal screed. 
““My people shall not hold themselves excommuni- 
cated by a falsehood,” King Harry said. ‘‘ I myself 
will lead them to the field an’ they bear arms against 
these liars. If your Master Warwick holdeth that 
he fighteth in my cause, then I am not counted 
among his excommunicated enemies.’”’ He threw 
up his head (old Adam remembered exactly how to 
do it). “‘ They will not dare to excommunicate 
ME,” said Christendom’s champion. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SHOWS HOW THE PERIL WAS AVERTED 


THE news of the King’s refusal was received with 
consternation in the White Rose camp. The Earl 
could not believe that his trump card had failed. 
Once again he sent his emissary to renew the re- 
quest, but the answer received was the same. The 
King showed his second letter to the Chancellor. 
‘““My Liege,” the latter said, “I pray of you think 
better of your hasty decision and return to the 
policy which we have ever followed together, and 
lay not unnecessary bloodshed to your charge.” 

The reply somewhat startled the good Bishop. 
King Harry turned the dreamer’s eyes, alight with 
a vision, on the other. ‘‘ There was no bloodshed 
at Ludlow,” said the King, “‘ but neither was there 
the shame of a right cause sacrificed.” 

Master Wayneflete paused. He had fixed his own 
keen gaze searchingly on the speaker. ‘I pray 
Your Grace will make sure that it be his cause and 
not his person that hath received the affront,” the 
Bishop said, ‘‘ or there may be the devil’s undoing 
of the victory of Ludlow.” 

“T have refused this second request for a con- 
ference,” the King said, and he spoke in the calm, 
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measured tones of a man of immovable mood 
“ Tfa third request comes, I will refuse that also.”’ 

“And if Your Highness sees fit to refuse a last 
chance, then will I feel compelled to resign the great 
seal,” 

The Bishop’s words brought a startled look to the 
King’s face. The former went on: ‘‘ We see no 
longer alike in this policy that we have pursued 
together this many years. Let another take the 
office of Chancellor. My Liege, I cannot agree in 
conscience to this plunge into the carnage of battle 
with those who have pleaded for the arbitrament of 
reason.” 

The King flashed a smile. ‘‘Ishall be facing my 
own people,” he said. “Why art thou counting 
on carnage, Master Wayneflete ?”’ 

“Because, my son, Heaven’s victories go not 
with the proud!’ The Bishop was thinking of 
the strange words spoken by the jongleur but a 
few days before. “‘I count on carnage,’’ he said, 
“ because there are worse things than carnage, and 
one of them is ghostly pride.”’ 

Henry fixed his contemplative eyes on the other’s 
face. Heconsidered the remark thoughtfully, with the 
puckered brows of perplexity. ‘‘ But it were rather 
fraud than spiritual pride that hath caused the 
Earl of March to do this thing,” said the King. 
Master Wayneflete gave it up. “If the coming 
battle of Northampton be another Ludlow,” he 
sighed to himself, ‘‘ ’twill be the devil’s own day. 
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God save the King in this hour of peril!’’ To the 
King he simply said, ““ Have it your way, Sire,” 
and left the tent. 

‘Your Reverence, how goeth it with the King’s 
conscience ?”’ It was the jongleur who dared the 
question, as one licensed to thrust his nose into things 
withheld from sober citizens. 

The churchman sized up his audience; then he 
answered: ‘‘ The daylight fiend is having a day in 
company with the King’s old Adam.” 

“ Ah,” the jongleur said, ‘“‘ I had feared me that 
the arrow wound that the King received at St. 
Albans, when the people went mad, acclaiming his 
chivalry towards those that he protected, might 
be giving him trouble’—a comment of which the 
Chancellor, being also a father in God and director 
of souls, saw the relevance. 

‘““We must pray for the King,” he said. “ ’Tis 
high up on the hill of perfection where the daylight 
fiend lies in wait.” 

King Harry stood in his tent at Hardiston camp, 
arrayed in the panoply of war. On a table at his 
side lay the great seal of England. Before him 
stood the late Chancellor. There were tears in the 
King’s eyes, albeit that he was elated in mind and 
still preserved the appearance of renovated youth 
which the excitement of the last few days had 
imparted to his wan visage. ‘‘ Master William,” 
he said, laying a hand on the other’s shoulder ‘‘ thou 
hast held to thy decision as grimly as I to mine, 
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but let not this parting be a sundering of our 
hearts.” 

“We agreed to see differently, My Liege,’ the 
Chancellor said. “Our privy friendship need not 
suffer because you have seen fit to refuse this last 
request for arbitration.” Nevertheless, there was 
sorrow in his tone, and the tear was not wanting in 
his own eye. 

“ Thou wilt pray that the day goeth well with me?” 
the King said. ‘‘Haply thou wilt have forgiven 
me by this evening.’ He smiled meaningly. 

“JT will pray that the day goeth well with you, 
my son,” the prelate said, adopting once more the 
paternal attitude of the Father in God. ‘‘ May 
Heaven preserve you and use the fortunes of the 
day for your sanctification.’”’ He turned and left 
the tent, and King Harry stood alone. The rift of 
the Roses had struck athwart the Golden Rose 
itself. Outside the grim preparation for battle 
was in process. At two o'clock, so the Earl of 
Warwick had given due notice, hostilities would 
commence. The great army opposite was already 
on the move. Henry stood casting his eyes ever 
and anon at the serried lines. So far there had been 
no repetition of the performance of Sir Andrew 
Trollop and his veterans. The King would need 
to ride into the fighting-line and show himself to his 
people, and then At that moment in his 
soliloquy the King’s attention was attracted by a 
dejected figure creeping slowly along amongst the 
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litter of the camp. It was the jongleur who had 
brought the first word of the Yorkist move. Henry 
beckoned to him and he approached. 

‘‘Why, Fiddlemee, thou dost look a poor speci- 
men of a merry man,’ the King said. ‘‘ Doth any- 
thing ail thee ?” 

The jongleur pointed to his breast. ‘‘’Tis a pain 
here,” he explained. ‘Some call it misdigesting 
of the food; and last night it gave me dreams.”’ 
The King laughed. “What were thy dreams, 
Fiddlemee ?”’ 

‘‘T did dream of one that was at one time Your 
Grace’s servant,’ Fiddlemee replied. ‘“‘A square 
fellow of the.name of Pokeapart.” 

“ Parkyn,” the King exclaimed. ‘‘ And what 
was thy dream of my good Parkyn ?” 

“T dreamt that I did meet him somewhere in a 
far country, and he was ragged, and there were 
chains about his legs, and those round about him 
seemed like Turks, and they were using him roughly. 
And I said to him, ‘ Parkyn Pokeapart,’ says I, 
“what be thou doing in this place and in this plight?’ 
And he saith, ‘ I am here in the King’s stead,’ saith 
he. ’Twas as real as that which I am saying to 
Your Grace, albeit that it came from misdigesting 
of my food.” 

“Twas strange,” the King said. ‘‘My man 
Parkyn hath gone a year since to the Holy Land, 
and he hath gone in my stead.” 

“And why in the King’s stead?’ quoth I. 
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‘ Because,’ quoth he, ‘ the King remaineth at home 
to keep the peace!’ ‘And why hast thou chains 
on thy legs, Parkyn ?’ quoth I. He looked at them 
and said, ‘ Tis in the King’s stead !’ ” 

The King had become thoughtful. ‘‘ Parkyn 
took a whipping once on my account,” he said. 

“Nay, twice, My Liege, for I did whip Parkyn a 
second time, with my tongue, when he had played 
the lout and spoiled Your Grace’s scholar’s gown.” 

“ Now I have exchanged the gown for harness,”’ 
King Henry said. He glanced at his sword and 
smiled mysteriously. 

“Never did I dream to see Your Grace in good 
conceit with a sword,” the jongleur cried. 

“°Tis a sheathed sword,” said King Harry, 
meaningly. 

“ Then pray Heaven that Parkyn Pokeapart spill 
not the plum porridge over it,” the jongleur said. 

The King’s esquire had arrived with his white 
charger. The jongleur stepped forward and held 
the stirrup. Then he darted backwards. 

‘“Beshrew me! May Your Grace pardon me! 
’Twere a pretty way for a King to ride out to battle 
with a fool to set him on horseback.” 

The esquire stepped up and precipitated the rear 
movement of the other with his foot. The King 
missed the action. His eyes were fixed wistfully 
on the mass of advancing humanity. Were they 
about to lay down their arms? There was no sign 
of it so far. 
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The battle had started. Holy Henry, the people’s 
idol, who had scattered his enemies with a sheathed 
sword, was advancing with his followers. A com- 
pany of knights were riding to meet them—veteran 
knights who had once sworn allegiance to the crown, 
even as had Sir Andrew Trollop. They had met. 
The King was in their midst. There was a great 
shouting. It reached the royal camp. 

“Edward! Edward! A March! A March!” 
The King was in his saddle, but his followers—the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
others lay dead at his side. 

“Deo Gratias!’ the jongleur said. “’Tis a 
costly price, but the King is safe.” 

The news ran swiftly round the camp when it 
was brought in. The King had been made a pri- 
soner. Lord Grey of Ruthyn, the King’s man, had 
turned traitor and introduced the Yorkists into the 
heart of the Lancastrian lines. The Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lord 
Treasurer, with other nobles, and about three 
hundred knights and gentlemen, had been slain. 
The day was lost to the Royalists. The Queen had 
taken flight with her little son. 

King Harry remained in the hands of his “ loyal 
White Rose.” He sat that same evening in his 
royal tent and received the homage of the Earl of 
Warwick and the Earl of March. A limp and listless 
man, with lack lustre eyes that barely took in what 
they beheld. Bishop Wayneflete, of whom it was 
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said that he had gone over to the big battalions, 
ventured to offer his consolation to the defeated 
champion. He might be counted upon not to say, 
“T told you so.” 

The ill-favoured farce of the papal letter was to 
be followed by an equally grim comedy, a mas- 
querade of loyalty by those who had no troth to 
plight. The Earl of Warwick approached the 
monarch, who was said to be suffering from melan- 
choly. ‘‘ My Liege,” said he, ‘‘ be happy in that 
you are surrounded by those that uphold your 
cause.” 

But the King shook his head. ‘I have no 
cause,” he said. That cause which I had I have 
betrayed. God have mercy on me a sinner !” 

The young Earl of March turned with a leering 
smile to the Bishop. 

“The King needs cheering up,” he said. “‘ Look, 
there is a mad fellow capering about yonder ’’—he 
glanced through the door of the tent—‘‘ Fetch him 
in and bid him make the King laugh.” 

The Bishop shot a glance of contemptuous dis- 
approval at the author of the unseemly pleasantry. 
The King looked up. “‘ Fetch the merry fellow,” 
he said, “‘ that he may laugh at me.” 

“Aye, bring him in,” said William of Wayne- 
flete ; ‘‘’tis Fiddlemee, the jongleur.’’ 

They fetched him in—a cheery little cock-sparrow 
of aman witha merry twinkle in his eye. 

“Come now,” the Earl of March said, with his 
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leer, “and tell His Highness the King how his 
enemies have been overcome, in spite of his own 
good offices in their count.” 

King Harry looked up. “ Nay,’ he repeated, 
“let them laugh at me—the most laugh-worthy of 
all objects that ever made a butt for man’s wit. 
Let them laugh at a ghostly popinjay.” 

The bystanders stood agape at the concentrated 
bitterness of the King’s scorn turned upon himself. 
This was not the holy Henry of any one’s experience. 
The jongleur shook his head, gravely. 

“Nay,” he said; ‘’twould profit nothing that 
I or any other body did laugh at Your Grace. 
Your Grace must laugh at himself, nor call in the 
aid of minions and hirelings, so that the laugh be 
efficacious.” 

The tragedy-king fixed his stricken eyes on the 
sprightly little figure which stood vibrating before 
him, as though on wires. 

“Your Highness hath called himself a ghostly 
popinjay,” the other repeated, giving each word its 
definite value. “A laugh-worthy object. Laus 
Deo! Many have beat their breasts and called 
themselves sinners as Your Grace did just now— 
and that were speedful for their salvation—but 
no man hath entered into the holiest of holies who 
hath not first learnt to laugh at himself.”’ 

King Harry lifted his head. The bystanders 
stood in tense silence. William of Wayneflete’s 
lips were moving, though he made no attempt at 
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speech. Then slowly, very slowly, the King’s old, 
~ sweet smile crept into his eyes. There was a kind of 
illuminating of his countenance, which had given 
hospitality to melancholy and displeasure. Holy 
Henry addressed himself to the jongleur as though 
there had been no others present. 

“T have taken my whipping myself this time,” 
quoth he. 


* * * * * 


Away in Palestine, a few furlongs outside the city 
of Jerusalem, a man clad in the rough garb of a 
pilgrim was kneeling in the inner chamber of the 
palace of the Man of Sorrows. His lips were 
pressing the polished edge of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The holy palmer was saying his prayers along with 
the other pilgrims. They were a message from the 
Court of the King of England to the royal Court of 
the Crucified. The Ambassador was the same 
messenger who had borne homeward the Golden 
Rose from the Court of Christ’s Vicar. What 
would be the token which he would bear away from 
the Holy Places of which Christ’s Vicar was the 
Spiritual custodian ? 

‘Harry, King of England, a country hastening to 
its ruin, wished to have diplomatic relations with 
the One Who was despised and rejected of men: 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

The Ambassador delivered his message. Then 
he prayed his own prayer, for there had been in 
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his soul a sense of some peril overhanging the 
King. But now the feeling had lifted. 

His next visit would be to the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. It was said that danger lurked in that 
quarter, but he had a fancy to make the journey 
alone. 

* % * * * 


“Methinks the Yorkist’s loyalty sits on him 
uneasily.” The jongleur was pacing outside the 
royal tent, honoured by the company of the ex- 
Chancellor: ‘‘’Tis like the Court manners worn 
by a clown.” 

“The King will never more be a free man, I fear 
me,’ Master Wayneflete said, sadly. ‘‘ This battle 
hath made a final change in his fortunes.” He cast 
a sorrowful eye round about him. 

“Aye, the battle of Northampton marketh an 
epoch in the story of the Roses. Doth Your Rever- 
ence know the merry jest of the Golden Rose ? 
He who fighteth for the Golden Rose findeth things, 
as it were, topsy-turvy, and that which men call 
defeat be victory, and victory defeat. The battle 
of this past day were one in which the victory went 
to the King; and I durst me say that it were well 
worth the carnage, for the daylight fiend hath 
been put to flight once and forever. King Harry 
is now a free man.” 

The prelate eyed him attentively. ‘‘ Thou hast 
an inverted value for all things,” he observed 
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“No wonder men call thee mad.” The other 
laughed. ‘“‘ ’Tis with the truth that I amuse them,” 
he said, “ but they know it not ; and that same is 
a little privy jest for my own delectation. The 
story of the Red or the White Rose maketh a 
tragedy, but the stories of the Golden Rose are 
mirthful stories, in that they make for a merry 
ending. The bliss of Paradise is a merry ending 
enow. And, soothly, they are never else but 
comedies to make the angels smile, for howsoever 
aman striveth, aye, and the more so that he striveth, 
there is ever in him, of his frailty, that which 
maketh him a laugh-worthy wight.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
TELLS THE STORY OF THE ROSES 


THE captain of the Stella Matutina was a master- 
mariner whose short way with pirates had won him 
some renown. The recent capture of a Moorish 
galley on the high seas had been but a trivial affair, 
but it had resulted in the rescue of an Englishman 
found chained to an oar amongst the galley-slaves. 
It might perhaps be wiser not to enquire what had 
become of the captain and crew of the pirate. 
Sufficient to learn that the Englishman had been 
treated with the utmost humanity. He was a 
big, broad-shouldered fellow whose strong arms 
were particularly adapted to ply an oar. His 
captors may even have felt that the Christian dog’s 
firm refusal to embrace the creed of Islam and go 
free had placed him in a position for which Nature, 
if not Allah, had designed him. He was a shaggy 
object, with very little of his face showing, it being 
almost covered with hair. A wide-set pair of dog- 
like brown eyes looked out above his immense 
beard with the gaze of a man who has lost touch 
with life. His rescuers, who had plied him with the 
best of their rough fare, finding that he appeared to 
be dazed and had little to say for himself, left him 
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alone to consume his victuals and recover his grip 
of things. It was not until someone happened to 
mention King Edward that the shaggy individual 
found his tongue to ask a question. 

“ King Edward?” he repeated, with sudden 
signs of intelligence. ‘‘ Hath King Henry then 
gone to God ?” 

The ship’s cook answered, ‘‘ King Henry be gone 
from his throne,” he said. 

“And is the Prince of Wales—Prince Edward— 
King in his stead ?” 

“Nay ; ’tis the Edward that was Earl of March, 
that is King Edward—him that was rightful heir 
to the throne that Henry of Lancaster usurped.” 

The brown eyes in the midst of the matted hair 
kindled. 

“Then the Duke of York is dead,” he said. He 
was coming to life fast. 

“Aye, Queen Margaret slew him, and so made 
place for the son. She ever was one to smack her 
own face, for the country had more liking for 
young Edward than old Richard. The Lancastrian 
lioness gave them a right good idol.”’ 

“But, the Earl of March? The Earl of March 
is—a beast !” 

The gorilla-like speaker was sitting up straight 
with his hairy fists clenched. 

The company roared aloud with merriment. It 
was a rich joke. They had in their mind’s eye 
the man who was acknowledged to be the hand- 
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somest man in England. The contrast with this 
dehumanized object who had summed him up as a 
beast made the speech a quaint one, to say the 
least of it. ‘‘ The Earl of March is an evil-living 
beast that knoweth not how to keep his troth!” 
The man they had rescued from the Turk was show- 
ing himself to be an out-spoken individual. 

“Have a care, Master Esau,” one of the seamen 
said, warningly, ‘‘ or we shall be casting thee over- 
board for talking treason.”’ Whereat Master Esau 
relapsed into a discreet silence, contenting himself 
with listening to the conversation carried on by the 
others, who were raking up reminiscences of events 
of the past years. 

The company varied in their politics. Most of 
them were sturdy Yorkists, but Queen Margaret 
was not without her henchmen. King Harry, all 
were agreed, had lost his wits again after the defeat 
of Northampton. Who but a man out of his wits 
' would have agreed that the question of his right to 
his crown should be settled by sergeants and attor- 
neys of law? The fact that the Lion and the 
Unicorn had taken their case into court told against 
the sanity of the litigant who had nine points of the 
law on his side. The Protector had found that the 
best way to protect a throne was to sit on it, but 
Henry when he chose, could prove rather a prickly 
cushion. There was stubbornness, if not method, 
in his madness. One dark-visaged fellow with a 
beakish nose was especially struck by the method 
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in the ex-King’s madness which had made him 
willing to secure the crown to himself whilst his son 
was disinherited. The lords and attorneys, it 
seemed, had decided that the Duke of York’s claim 
to the throne was not to be set aside, but on the 
other hand they had refused to depose one who 
had reigned by the people’s will for forty years, as 
his father and grandfather had reigned before him, 
so a compromise had been resorted to by which the 
Duke of York became heir-apparent and King 
Harry retained his title and royal prerogatives. 

“ The Queen would have naught of it, anywise,”’ 
one of the others said. ‘‘ She showed Duke Richard 
right enow what she thought of his claims when 
she slew him on the battlefield at Wakefield and set 
a paper crown on his head. I saw it myself over the 
gate of York. ’Tis a fine woman, the Lancastrian 
lioness. Small wonder that the Northern men 
went mad over her cause. I tell ye I was there 
when the Lord Clifford, and Neville and Dacres were 
gathered under the Queen’s standard before they 
were wiped out on Towton field. Every minstrel 
made his song of that great rising.” 

“T had a brother that was with King Edward’s 
men when he brought his army from the west,” 
another member of the company said, “ ’Tis right 
enough, and the minstrels were not lacking. Queen 
Margaret was smiting her own face when she slew 
the Duke of York and set our King Edward in his 
place.” 
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“It was the tale that he had to tell the people of 
London that brought them to his side,” the ship’s 
cook commented, with a wag of his head. “‘ His 
young brother had been slain in cold blood, along 
with his father—a poor timid child that wept and 
prayed for his life, and the Lord Clifford slew him 
with his own hand. The minstrels that sung of the 
Northern chivalry told not of that deed.” 

“Nay,” the.other differed. ‘ Our” King~be: a 
finer leader than ever his father was. He brought 
his men to St. Albans and had put the Queen’s 
army to flight, had not evil fortune turned the day 
against him.” 

“That was holy Henry’s doing,” another broke 
in. ‘‘ They brought him out into the fight for luck, 
that the day might go with them.” 

“ Holy Henry were the relic of a saint,’ a wit of 
the party observed. 

“He was a relic that had lost its virtue,” the other 
commented, drily ; “‘and when the Yorkists took 
to flight they left him behind with the baggage that 
was not worth carrying away.” 

“The Queen found him there and carried him off 
for luck,” the wit put in. “‘ She carried him back to 
York and showed him the Duke of York’s head 
with its paper crown over the city gate—’twere no 
sight for a white-livered saint—and he made for 
the minster and started saying his prayers.” 

A little laugh followed. 

“Towton was fought on Palm Sunday,” the man 
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with a beak said, ‘“‘and King Harry prefers palms 
to lances, so he stayed where he was and said his 


prayers.” 
The obvious sneer caused a reaction amongst those 
whose noses had no suspicious hook. “’Twas the 


sight of the young Earl of Rutland’s head alongside 
his father’s that turned holy Henry’s gall,” a rough- 
looking fellow said, speaking for the first time. 
“And the thing had been done in his name. The 
boy was one of his Eton lambs that he was making 
a saint of.” 

The man whom they called Esau had laid down 
his spoon and was resting his head in his hands. 
The food which his good-natured hosts had been at 
pains to make savoury was but half-devoured. 

“ How now, friend Esau,” one of them said, with 
rough kindliness. ‘‘ Art thou dreaming of a wife 
and childer? How near to home wilt thou be 
when we reach Dover ?” 

“T left my wife at Windsor,” the ex-captive 
answered, ‘‘ but I know not if I shall find her there, 
since the times have changed.” 

“How many years be it since thou left her ?”’ 

“T left in the year 1459. How long ago be 
that ?” 

“Five years,” they told him. Then they looked 
at the toil-worn countenance—as much of it as was 
visible, and one and all, the good fellows who helped 
to man the Stella Matutina refrained from expressing 
the thought that came into their minds. 
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“Fare thee well,” they cried to their protégé 
when they landed him at Dover. ‘‘ God speed thee, 
and may thou find thy good wife safe and sound.” 

A lean man, hairy and hungry-looking, was 
standing over against the low stone wall which 
roughly indicated the holding of a cotter. The 
cotter’s eldest child had run into the hovel crying, 
“Mother, yon is a man that hath come from the 
Holy Land and hath been a slave with the Turks 
and he be hungry.’”’ The youngest had remained 
to have another look at the hairy man. A little 
intermediate girl stood at a distance and awaited 
developments. 

The cotter’s wife, honest soul, came out in haste. 
The trampishly inclined invented these tales often 
enough, but the investigation of cases was to come 
later, with the new learning. The only thing to be 
guarded against was turning away unassisted one 
who might prove to be, in sooth, a holy pilgrim as 
well as a hungry one. The present wayfarer 
accepted the hunch of black bread and pipkin of 
small beer with gratitude, and sat down on a rough 
bench to take his repast. He was a quiet fellow 
with gentle liquid brown eyes, like a dog’s. The 
children eyed him for a moment and then ran off. 
Only the little intermediate girl stood her ground. 
Then she came nearer. ‘“‘ Would thou like a 
flower from my garden ?”’ she asked of the stranger. 
It was a quaint question, but the answer was in the 
affirmative. 
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“What is thy favourite flower ?” 

The other considered, and inspiration came to 
his aid. 

“ Thy favourite flower,”’ he said. 

The little maiden trotted off and returned bearing 
a sweet-scented yellow rose. It was the last of its 
kind, left blooming amongst the autumnal Michael- 
mas daisies under the rosy apples on the big apple- 
tree in the garden. 

“Dost thou like golden roses ?’”’ she asked, 
handing it to him. 

““What made thee choose a golden rose, little 
maid ?’’ The other was fixing the posy in his 
hempen belt and his hand was trembling. 

“Tdon’t know. It hath a smell all to itself.” 

““Mayhap thy angel chose it for thee, for it is my 
favourite flower.” 

The little maiden was well pleased. ‘‘ But it will 
fade,’’ she said, sadly. ‘‘Is it because of that 
that thou’rt crying ?” 

The guest had finished his last drop of small 
beer and the last crumb of bread. He rose to 
depart. A pilgrim’s blessing more than paid the 
bill. 

The traveller had but gone a few miles on his 
way when he became conscious of a voice behind 
him crying out: “Hi! Hi! Sir Knight of the 
Golden Rose, have a care ; thou hast dropped thy 
trophy !” 

The salutation had the effect of an electric shock 
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on the wayfarer. He turned round and stared at 
the man who stood with his gift-rose in his hand. 
An elderly man, not quite so ragged as himself, 
dressed in motley. 

“ Faddlemee !’’ he cried. 

“Ah! I thought me that it was the back of Par- 
kyn Pokeapart, and the sign of the Golden Rose 
did make me the surer. Glad are my sore eyes to 
see the King’s watch-dog again. How hath it 
fared with thee all this time, Parkyn ?”’ 

Parkyn, related the story of his adventures. The 
King had bade him visit the Holy Places in his stead. 
He had foolishly wandered away from the caravan, 
and the infidels had pounced upon him, even as 
he was coming away from: the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. He had not noticed their approach. They 
had sent him to their galleys, and he had been in 
slavery ever since, until rescued by the Stella 
Matutina. “ Inow go to seek my wife, Rosamund,”’ 
he ended. ‘Hast thou by any chance news of her? 
I left her with her aunt that was nurse to the 
King.” 

The other shook his head. ‘‘ They would hardly 
be at Windsor,” he said. ‘‘ The Castle is no place 
where one like Dame Batelor would find house- 
room, did she desire it. But,” he added, ‘at 
Windsor thou wilt sure gain news of Dame Alice 
and her niece—from the Provost of Eton, or some 
other.”’ 

“Where be King Harry this while? I am yet 
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in his service. A messenger returneth to report on 
his commission.” 

“King Harry liveth in retirement ever since he 
set the lawyers to decide on his right to the crown. 
The Duke of York did lay his claim before the 
King’s Highness, as any of his subjects might, and 
the King set his attorneys to thrash the matter out. 
He went out to Eltham and betook himself to the 
mild sport that was to his taste, and made pilgrimage 
to the shrines, and the peers and attorneys in the 
House of Parliament wrangled and disputed, and I 
tell thee the country was agape at the spectacle of 
such a matter being settled otherwise than by the 
sword. But the King Henry had no quarrel with 
the Duke of York’s claim. Every man had a right 
to be heard in Court, had he a claim to make, and 
it was the King’s will that the answer should be 
that which came from the judges.” 

“ Queen Margaret saw it not that way,” Parkyn 
hazarded. 

“Nay, soothly. The Queen was up in the 
north, waiting for the verdict. And thou hast haply 
heard how, when the verdict came, it was found 
that the Duke’s claim was indeed a true one, but 
that the people refused to turn their holy King from 
the throne that he had occupied for forty years. 
The people were not, in sooth, going to give up their — 
holy King who was heading for canonization and 
exchange him for a commonplace personage like the 
Duke Richard at the bidding of a houseful of 
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prating attorneys. Henry was a figure of romance. 
Richard was not. Not even like was my Lord of 
Warwick ; he possessed naught to catch the eye or 
the heart of the people.” 

The narrator paused. “‘So they arranged a 
compromise,” he said, ‘‘ but by its terms the Prince 
of Wales lost his inheritance. And King Harry 
signed the deed which disinherited his son. He 
had pledged himself to follow the finding of the 
courts of justice. Soothly, justice will lead a king 
into many a sore pass of which the minstrel will 
not make a song.”’ 

“ But it must have torn the King’s heart to sign 
away the claim of his own son,” the listener said. 

The other shrugged his’ shoulders. ‘‘I am not 
informed thereof,’’ he said; ‘‘ the minstrels make 
no mention of the King’s feelings. But never 
a one but had a song of the great rising in the 
North, when forty thousand of the Queen’s men came 
forth to fight for the right of her ten-year-old son, 
and to learn the reason why the throne should not 
be his that had been his father’s. Never was there 
a finer chapter in the history of chivalry, eh ? How 
think ye, Parkyn ?—that the King should have 
said: ‘and so ye will not have my son neither shall 
ye have me. Let my cousin take the Crown and 
the Turk Christendom.’ 

“So, whilst the season of Yule approached, and 
the King was disporting himself with his Eton 
scholars behind their red walls, that were yet 
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unfinished on the feast of St. Thomas, who had 
cured the King of his illness, some said, there came 
the news that the Quéen’s army had given battle 
to the White Rose, and the King’s cousin, the 
Protector of his throne and heir apparent, lay 
slain on the field of battle after the fight, and 
crowned with a paper crown. 

‘““Then the Earl of March, who was in the West, 
collected his followers, and as the Queen’s army 
marched South, he approached London from the 
West. And at St. Albans, where there had afore- 
time been a clash of the arms of the two Roses (and 
where the Golden Rose had also armed itself) the 
two armies met. The men of Kent were drawn up 
on the hills in the South to check the approach of 
the Queen’s army, but the Northerners put them to 
flight. And when they entered the deserted White 
Rose camp they found the royal tent. And inside 
the royal tent they found King Henry, left in charge 
of two faithful lords who had chosen to remain 
with him. And the Queen came thither with the 
Prince of Wales ; she looked on her husband and her 
heart melted for the sight of his face ; for the King 
was a seer that had fallen on bad times, and his eye 
was too tired to hold any vision save that of the 
one that stood before him, And he was pleased to 
see her as he had never been pleased before. As for 
his little son, the Prince, he dubbed him a knight on 
the spot. Haply it was a knight of the Golden 
Rose, but that I knew not. ’Twas as pretty a 
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scene of a family reunion as ever had been pic- 
tured. 

“Then—-’’ the narrator began to tick off the 
events on his fingers, ‘then they slew the two 
faithful knights who had stayed with the King.” 

“What ?” The listener ejaculated. 

The jongleur shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am 
telling thee the tale of the forty thousand that 
came to know the reason why. All the minstrels 
have it on their harps though they sometimes 
forget the details—or assort them. 

They were for taking the King home to Shene, but 
it was found that no entreaty could p<evail on 
the royal army to march forward, for it was intent 
on pillaging the rich country round. And that was 
how the citizens of London came to beg protection 
of the White Rose, and London city would have 
none of the Queen and her chivalry. And whilst 
the Londoners were crying that they must have 
protection from the army that had devastated the 
country all along its path, there rode into the city 
the new idol that Queen Margaret’s sword had 
given to the people. Duke Richard’s son was now 
heir apparent, and he was the goodliest figure of a 
man that could be seen in England. Never was a 
youth more glorious to look upon in the fleshly 
way than Edward of York, and he had a way with 
him when he told them of his father’s death—him 
that had served the Crown that was his own by 
right through faithful years until driven to assert 
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his right by evil acts done in the King’s name. And 
he told them of his young brother, slain whilst he 
cried out for mercy by the hand of the Queen’s 
Lord Clifford. And King Harry’s people looked on 
the gallant youth that was aglow with righteous 
indignation ; nor had they a near enough view to 
see that he was applauding his own play-acting 
with a twinkle of the eye that he had made to hold 
a tear. So they sent up a great shout—four 
thousand of them assembled on Clerkenwell Green— 
and when the Chancellor, Neville the Bishop of 
Exeter that had succeeded Bishop Wayneflete, 
asked them : ‘ Will ye have Edward, heir of Richard 
of York, for your King ?’ the cry went up, as thunder, 
“Yea! Yea! Long live King Edward !’ 

“And that, soothly, was how Queen Margaret 
gave the people another King—an Edward that 
was not her son.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN WHICH THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY 
ENGAGES A ROLLIGER 


““ AND what happened to King Harry after that?” 
the jongleur’s companion asked. ‘“‘I heard them 
talking of much fighting in the north—the men 
that were on the ship.” 

“ Aye, I am going now to tell thee how holy 
Henry entered the city of York, and of the great 
things that happened. There was a mighty muster- 
ing of the White Rose in the North to avenge the 
death of the Duke of York, and the Queen turned 
her forces northward, nor was she sorry that she 
had holy Henry amongst her accoutrements of war 
to draw the lewd folk to her standard. But me- 
thinks Queen Margaret had reckoned without her 
host, for when they neared the gate of the city of 
York, holy Henry raised his eyes and there, over the 
gate, he saw set in grisly corruption the head of his 
cousin, the Duke of York, whose friendship he had 
ever refused to hold forfeit, and the paper crown 
with which it had been crowned by the Queen’s 
orders had been renewed and was decorating the 
dead brow. And it was King Harry, mind ye, who 
had abhorred the thought that such foul deed 
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should be done to any Christian man, even the 
commonest malefactor. And as King Harry gazed 
on it in horror he saw by its side the head also of 
the maiden-like little Earl of Rutland, that had 
been brought up under his own eye at Windsor, and 
with whom he had frolicked at Yule-tide. And he 
rode under that gate of shame with bowed head, for 
it was in his cause, and in his name that the vile 
deed had been done. And he rode straight to 
the minster church and set himself to pray. Andon 
Palm Sunday they bade him come forth from his 
prayers, for the Queen had gathered sixty-thousand 
of her followers and they were advancing to meet 
the Yorkist army at Towton. But the King that 
had been so often used as a royal standard on a 
sudden made a firm stand. ‘’Tis Palm Sunday,’ 
quoth he, ‘a day for prayer and not for fighting !’ 
Nor would he any more lend his countenance to the 
Lancastrian butchers and marauders that set the 
heads of their enemies over their gates in mockery. 
“And at nine in the morning, in a great snow- 
storm, the battle began, and of the slaughter of that 
day there is no parallel. In the carnage there fell 
the Lord Clifford that led the Queen’s men, and after 
ten hours fighting there lay slain forty-thousand 
men. Brother slain by brother, and son by father, 
so was England divided. And the Wharfe ran red 
with blood. And the while King Henry prayed in 
York Minster, and it was the first day of the holy 
week of Our Lord’s Passion. And when they brought 
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him the news of the defeat he was kneeling with his 
eyes on the Rood. And he was busy there taking to 
himself the shame and the blame of the evil deeds 
of those that had slain the defenceless. So they bore 
him forth, a sick man and eke a busy one that had 
on hand a work which is called reparation. And 
his hands were red with the blood shed at Towton, 
and his countenance marred with the unchivalry 
of Wakefield. But of the King’s undertaking the 
minstrels will not make a song. The minstrel who 
would hymn the feats of the Golden Rose is but a 
mute musician.”” The speaker glanced shrewdly 
at his companion. 

“The Queen fled to Scotland and raised yet another 
army—she that was the best soldier in Europe— 
and when she crossed the border again, lo! among 
her chattels was the sick man, Harry of Windsor. 
’Twas so, for after the defeat of her army they found 
a horse with the royal trappings, and near it the 
King’s bycoket embroidered with two crowns, but 
the King had escaped into the woods. Some said 
that it was from his friends that he had fled rather 
than from his enemies. A price was set on his head 
by King Edward, but no man hath been able to 
track down Harry of Windsor. The Queen herself 
escaped, and did take refuge with her son in the 
cave of a robber—many minstrels will sing of that 
story—and King Harry, some say, also took refuge 
in a cave and lived as a hermit in the fells of West- 
morland, but those that sought him there found only 
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the prowling beasts that were wondrous tame. A 
hermit’s life were to the King’s taste, but it was 
not meet that he should have a holding, like brother 
fox, or a nest of his own, so he was driven forth to 
seek the promiscuous charity of men. Some say 
he went to John Machell at Crackenthorpe, and to 
Sir Ralph Pudsey at Bolton Hall. But he stoppeth 
not long at any one place, for, soothly, that would 
be having where to lay his head.” 

The travellers had reached the cross roads. 

‘““My road lies southward, to the house of the 
Black Friars,” the old man said ; ‘“‘ and there my 
journey ends.” 

“ Hath it been a long journey ?”’ the other asked. 

“ Aye, a long one, but a merry one. I come now 
from the burying of a wise woman that God made 
wise,” he added, as by an afterthought. “I have 
sung my merriest song, and may not sing a merrier, 
unless, in sooth, he that spent Palm Sunday in 
York Minster should call me forth to sing for his 
crowning.” 

He laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. ‘“‘ Fare 
thee well, Parkyn. My best respects to Mistress 
Pokeapart, and God speed thee to her whereabouts. 
And should thou later meet King Harry, beg of 
him his venerable prayers for Fiddlemee the 
jongleur.”’ 


A comparatively short tramp brought Parkyn 
Pokeapart within sight of the towers of Canterbury. 
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The city of St. Thomas lay in its green valley, preg- 
nant with memories for the wayfarer. Kent had 
been a White Rose county, but the great Bene- 
dictine house which had produced England’s most 
enterprising scholars and introduced the study of 
the Greek language had been one of the late King’s 
“ other homes ’’—one of the places where he stret- 
ched himself at ease to his full length, and basked 
in the atmosphere that he loved. They would not 
fail to recognise the King’s messenger at the prior’s 
lodge when he went there to beg a wayfarer’s dole. 

As he had expected, Parkyn was quickly able to 
establish his identity to the prior, for all his altered 
appearance. He was made kindly welcome, and food 
and lodging were not refused. But Parkyn Pokea- 
part was reminded that the Lord Abbot was a loyal 
man that had no truck with Red Rose malcontents. 
The prior himself found it regrettable that the ex- 
King had been ill-advised enough to bear arms 
against the present sovereign. 

The messenger left the city of St. Thomas quickly, 
after a visit to the shrine where he had once deposited 
King Harry’s thanksgiving candle. He made his 
own, thanksgiving and trod once more the pilgrim’s 
homeward way to London. 

The England which he had returned to seemed 
new and strange. In some subtle yet definite way 
he felt a difference. It seemed farther than ever 
removed from the land to which his boyish imagi- 
nation had stretched out, and to which the exile had 
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tramped forth, along the hard road of reading, writ- 
ing and grammaticals, that he might enjoy the 
adventures of that far country. He was strangely 
reminded of the dureness of the land of his infancy, 
where the Crucifix had indeed looked down on him, 
but none had as yet interpreted its message—where 
suffering and love had been separate things. Since 
then he had found the land where a lover can fling 
out his arms and cry: ‘I love thee—so much !” 

The man from the Holy Land continued his way. 
The road to Windsor would take him through London. 
He slept that night at a monastery where the good 
monk who attended on him shook his head at the 
mention of King Harry. ’Twas said that some 
monks in the fells of Westmorland were affording him 
asylum. Parkyn thanked him, and fell into a reverie. 

Early on the third day the weary traveller found 
himself tramping over London Bridge. He passed 
the spot where the great pageant of Peace and 
Plenty had welcomed King Harry and his bride, and 
the corner where Righteousness and Peace had 
kissed one another. The city wore an air of fes- 
tivity. The bustle and activity of commerce was 
mingled with evident signs that London was making 
the best of a mortal day. It was gay enough, but 
the almost grim application to pleasure seemed to 
make ‘to-morrow we die’’ the purport of the 
eating, drinking and playing which was the pre- 
occupation of the London into which the man whose 
ankles were yet sore with the chains of captivity 
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made his way in the year 1464. Parkyn wended 
his way to Westminster. The Abbot of West- 
minster had been a good friend of King Harry’s. 
He might, or might not, be in office. If he were he 
would not be adverse to befriending the late King’s 
messenger. Parkyn was correct in his surmise. 
The Abbot of Westminster was not only still in 
office, but he had a warm welcome for the returned 
pilgrim. Seated in the Abbot’s parlour, near the 
palace of Westminster, pregnant with memories 
of the kingship of Harry of Windsor, Parkyn told 
the Abbot his story. 

“And whither goest thou now ?” the old man 
asked. 

“I go to Windsor to seek my wife,” was the reply ; 
“and after that I would fain go northward, into the 
fells of Westmorland where they tell me King Henry 
hath found shelter with the monks. 

The Abbot regarded him in silence. Then he 
spoke: “Listen,” he said; ‘‘’tis many years since 
this abbey hath sent out its obit roll to the other 
houses of the order. The strife of the times hath 
made it difficult. How would thou like to take 
service as my rolliger? Thou hast a broad back to 
carry the roll, and we would provide thee with a 
horse—and trim thee up a bit,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘‘ I would have thee ride first to Chertsey,” 
he continued. ‘‘ The obit of our late Prior should go 
to the Abbot that he may inscribe his quota to the 
roll of so distinguished a man, That is urgent, 
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After that thou wouldst go to Windsor, and at 
Windsor wait awhile, for the head of the religious 
house there might require some days for the making 
of his obituary to add to thy roll.” Then he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ I would have thee ride North, to Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, and Yorkshire, and visit any 
religious house that lieth in thy way. One can not 
have too many prayers for our dead.” The kindly- 
faced speaker paused and drew his wage from the 
countenance of the man before him. 

It was quite remarkable what a new suit of 
clothes and a general trimming of hair and beard 
did towards making a respectable person of the 
erstwhile vagrant. Parkyn set out from West- 
minster clad in the serviceable leather jerkin of the 
Abbot’s rolliger, and mounted on a strong, steady- 
going mare. Across his shoulders were slung 
two parchment rolls, one of which contained the 
list of the names of the defunct brothers, to be 
copied on to the obit roll of each house where the 
rolliger called, and the other the name and obituary 
notice of the late Prior, to which the various heads 
of the religious houses would add their contribution 
in accordance with their literary talents. The 
names of the ordinary brothers lately defunct would 
be added to the other roll. 

The Abbot had named Chertsey as the immediate 
destination of his rolliger. ‘I know not,” he said, 
“if thou wilt find Dame Batelor in her old lodging 
at Windsor. King Edward doth still pay her a 
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pension, they say, but it would not seem likely that 
she would remain within the walls of the castle. 
Things are much changed at Court.’ He sighed. 
“ But God guide thy quest,” he said, cheerily. ‘“‘ At 
Windsor thou wilt not fail to gain tidings of the 
whereabouts of thy good wife.” 

It was a new Brother Ostiarius who admitted the 
rolliger of the Abbot of Westminster and relieved 
him of his burden. Twenty-five years had elapsed 
since Parkyn Pokeapart had ridden to the abbey 
at Chertsey on a somewhat similar errand. There 
would be many names to add to the obit roll, for it 
was long since the rolliger had been their way. The 
messenger was less punctilious about gossip than 
he had been in his young days. Brother Ostiarius 
was more than sorry that he had no information 
concerning the whereabouts of Dame Alice Batelor. 
She certainly was no longer looking after the Eton 
boys, for it was a young woman that held that 
post, the brother had been told. But doubtless 
at Our Lady’s College he would be able to learn 
tidings of the late King’s nurse. 

In due course the rolliger received his two rolls 
back. The Prior’s roll had been enriched by a 
neat Latin epigram in the Abbot’s handwriting. 
There were the names of a number of brothers on 
the second roll. Parkyn ran his eye over them. 
‘There will be the name of one Brother Simon 
here,” he said. ‘‘ But, I forgot ; his obit will have 
gone in long since,” 
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“Brother Simon,” the other echoed. “ ’Tis 
strange that thou shouldst have mentioned him.” 
Then he added, as by an impulse, “‘ wouldst thou 
like to see him ?” 

Parkyn was amazed. Brother Simon must be 
a Methuselah ! 

‘He is dead, ’’ the other explained. “ Yesterday 
we placed his body for the nonce in the late Abbot’s 
new tomb.’ He led Parkyn into the great church 
and into a chantry chapel, in the midst of which 
stood an imposing tomb. It was uncovered, and 
the guide motioned Parkyn forward. 

Within, his head onan unaccustomed silken pillow, 
lay brother Simon. There was a slight flush on his 
cheeks. Surely this was sleep, not death. Parkyn 
touched one of the folded hands. It was soft and 
supple. 

“ But think you that he is indeed dead ?”’ Parkyn 
was about to ask the question; but he changed it 
to: ‘“ When did he die ?”’ It could not be so far off 
as yesterday. 

The brother answered. “’Tis just five-and- 
twenty years ago. It was just after King Henry 
came here to recover from his illness that took him 
suddenly before the day of the great council.” 

A subtle scent of roses—of yellow roses that have 
a scent of their own, was pervading the chapel. 
Slowly the truth impressed itself on Parkyn. He 
was looking on the body of one whom God had not 
suffered to see corruption, 
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Then the brother explained. ‘‘ Only yesterday 
we discovered it,’’ he said. ‘‘ We had prepared 
this tomb for the late Abbot, and we had placed his 
body in the cemetery to await. And when all was 
ready the gravedigger did mistake the place where 
the Abbot’s body was laid, and did come upon 
Brother Simon’s body in its stead. It had lain un- 
coffined for over a score of years, but the earth had 
not corrupted it, and it had remained even as thou 
seest it now ; and it gave out a sweet scent of roses 
that all alike did notice.” 

“Did no one guess that Brother Simon was a 
saint ?’’ the onlooker asked. 

“Aye, some of them did think so; but he was 
strange in his head was Brother Simon—and the 
sanctity of a man that be strange in his head “ 
The brother ended the sentence with an expressive 
gesture. 

“It seemeth to have been a moot question which 
God did see fit to answer Himself,’’ Parkyn said, 
surveying the countenance of the sleeper. 

“ Our Lord Abbot hath had the body placed here,” 
the brother continued. “A new grave is being 
made for it, for an abbot’s tomb be not the resting- 
place for a simple brother, be he never so holy.” 

The listener glanced at the graven mitres and coat 
of arms and smiled. ‘“‘ The Lord Abbot will sleep 
in a holy place,” he said. ‘‘ May God rest his soul,’’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


ENDS IN A HOME-COMING AND A SETTING 
FORTH 


PARKYN’S good horse was waiting for him at the 
abbey gate. It was still some hours to curfew, and 
he was making his way to Windsor to pursue his 
forlorn quest. His road lay—or it might be that 
he made it lay—through that part of the great 
park where; once upon a time, he had met King 
Harry seeking counsel from “‘ persons unknown,”’ or 
it might have been pursuing the love-quest of his 
youth ? October is a month possessing two moods. 
It can have the nip and freshness of young winter, 
or the mild melancholy of senile summertime. It 
was indulging this latter mood when Parkyn found 
himself on the edge of Windsor forest. The giant 
trees had been stripped of their leaves by a recent 
gale. The richness of the russet brown, with here 
and there a crimson patch, for all its beauty told a 
tale of decay. The rider dismounted and stood 
with his feet amongst the rustling leaves. He had 
come on the spot where stood King Harry’s great 
temple of Peace. He identified it by the great 
branches which still formed the rood-loft. The 
dead leaves were falling in showers, like drops of 
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blood from the invisible rood. Death, dissolution, 
were symbolized everywhere. Even on his shoulders 
was the roll containing dead men’s names! He 
thought of the message which he had delivered to the 
King—the inadvertent substitute for the Lord 
Abbot’s: ‘Blessed are the meek.” But the 
King had not possessed the land. There was not 
an acre of it which he might callhisown! ‘“‘ Blessed 
are they that hunger after justice.” But the King 
had not been filled! Merciful, would the King 
obtain mercy ? Mercilessness was the characteristic 
of the King’s enemy ! 

“ Blessed are the pure of heart for they shall see 
God.” 

Then there rose before Parkyn’s eyes the memory 
of that upon which death had not been allowed to 
set her dread seal—the smiling face of Brother 
Simon. She had been denied her due authority over 
the lips which had spoken living words. They must 
have been almost the last words of the brother who 
had ‘‘lost his wits.’ And those words, “I will 
pray for the King,’ were even now repeating 
themselves in the Paradise of intercessors. 

The man from the Holy Land went down onto 
his knees amongst the dead leaves. He was praying 
for mercy on his unfaith. 

The chestnut mare stood quietly. She nosed 
aside the dead leaves and nibbled the sweet damp 
grass underneath. The setting sun cast fire through 
the lantern of King Harry’s church, and all below 
the rood-loft was bathed in a crimscn glow, 
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The praying man rose from his knees. He 
remounted—from the very tree-stump that he had 
found handy on a former occasion. “ Cluck,” he 
said to the mare, and she started off briskly. A 
breeze had freshened up the heavy air and was 
blowing through the trees. It would help to leave 
them bare, but it was the keen breath of purposeful 
winter—the steward of the Lord of the seedling— 
winter, in whose practical mind was the great design 
of summer beauty. 

Suddenly the wood ended. The open country 
lay in front of the rider, and on the rising ground . 
before him he saw the white walls and great round 
tower of Windsor Castle. Once again memory 
clutched at his heart. Windsor itself, a-dreaming 
of its past—-the birth-place of England’s most 
insistent dreamer and the scene of his most tremen- 
dous dreaming. Below it, on the other side of the 
river, lay the partly materialised dream. Eton’s 
College of Our Lady reared its unfinished walls— 
the diminished fulfilment of a great conception. 
Our Lady’s College had been forced to yield the 
greater part of its revenues for the royal Court held 
at Windsor by King Harry’s superseder. Royster- 
ing and wantonness which would send up no steeple 
towards the sky for posterity’s eye were swallowing 
up the money allotted to its completion. What a 
dream it had been! Religion and her handmaid, 
Learning, in their own royal dwelling in the shelter 
of the fortress which stood for strength, for right 
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government, justice and mercy. In the castle the 
impoverished dreamer had sat, refusing the money 
raised by the taxation of the poor. There he had 
lain a sick man, dreaming a stranger dream, of the 
purport of which naught was known save that it 
had set the dreamer in charity with all the world 
and made him will that it were the same with his 
warring Lords. 

As the rider skirted the walls of the castle he 
cast a glance up at the red gable. The window 
below glared at him with the cold eye of a stranger. 
He had no need to be told that the King’s nurse no 
longer bided there. Windsor was like a city occu- 
pied by the enemy—a home-place made desolate, 
for all that its outward appearance was little 
changed. It was the atmosphere that had changed : 
the souls of the women who glanced up with bold 
curiosity at the stranger ; the minds of those who 
stood conversing at the street corners. 

The sight of the chapel of Eton College—the choir 
of the church designed by the royal architect— 
gave another tug to his heart. Twas there where he 
and Rosamund had been made man and wife. He 
recalled the short but solemn ceremony, the sense 
of impending parting, and the quaintly mothering 
love of his wife of a week. He thought of Rosa- 
mund’s brave face when the time of parting came. 
Her loyal co-operation in the King’s wish. The 
tears had been rolling down his own cheeks. Kosa- 
mund’s was a great heart—not unlike the Queen's. 
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He longed to tell herso. He had never said much to 
Rosamund ; he had a desperate longing to say it 
now. 

“ Cluck, Cluck ’—he was gently encouraging the 
mare, his new but intimate friend. The Prior’s roll 
was to be submitted to the Provost of Eton for a 
line or two of commemorative elegancies. Eton 
College was his destination. He crossed the bridge. 
The gateway of the college rose before him. Here 
there was a chance of learning something of the 
whereabouts of his wife and the foster-mother who 
had taken him under her wing when he was the 
King’s whipping boy, weeping because he might not 
be whipped. He was weary and very lonely. The 
autumnal feeling had gripped his heart once more 
as he reined the mare to pause and watch the boys 
at their play in the meadows beyond the court- 
yard. 

Just within the gateway a woman was standing 
with her back to him, holding a little child on her 
shoulder, so that he might watch the football in 
which Our Lady’s scholars were recreating their 
bodies and souls, doubtless by some stringent 
ordinance of the royal founder. The attitude 
of the child—he had struggled to his feet on her 
shoulder—reminded the man behind them of a 
certain small boy who had craved a view of his 
king. This child, too, had remarkably broad 
shoulders. 

Suddenly the boy looked round. He pointed, 
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“See the man on a horse,’ he said to his mother ; 
and she turned round as well. It was not a girl- 
mother. The comely face was that of a middle- 
aged woman—a woman who had seen some trouble 
and found tranquillity by a passage through deep 
waters. She gave a great cry. 

“ Parkyn !” 

“Rosamund !”’ The rolliger was off his 
horse. 

“Dominic, ’tis thy father, Nicky!’ She was 
thrusting the child into the strong, outstretched 
arms. There was one of them for him and one for 
her. Our Lady’s scholars, engrossed in their foot- 
bail, took no cognisance of the little scene. 

““Didst thou think I was dead, Rosamund ?”’ 

“ Nay ’’—sturdily—“ I knew that Our Lady 
would send thee back safe. But, Parkyn, thou hast 
been a direful long time taking the King’s message.”’ 
There was just a slight unconscious lowering of her 
tone as she named the King who was no longer the 
one who wore the crown and lodged at royal 
Windsor. 

“ Rosamund, where art thou biding ?” 

“At yonder cottage,’’—pointing across the mea- 
dow at a tiny dwelling. ‘“‘ When my aunt had to 
leave the lodging—and, soothly, no woman that 
respects herself would bide at the castle nowadays— 
the good Bishop of Winton did beg for us this 
cottage from the Provost, and we have the mending 
of the boys’ gowns and the spinning of their linen ; 
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and so we have lived through these hard times that 
have beggared King Harry’s friends.” 

“And doth Dame Alice still give a mother’s care 
to the home-sickly ones of the scholars ?”’ 

‘ Aye, she is the same as ever, although old age 
hath taken hold on her.” 

They were traversing the meadow, Parkyn and his 
wife ; and Dominic, his eyes big with delight and 
self-importance, was riding the mare. His father’s 
hand was on him—-this amazing new possession 
that Our Lady had sprung upon him as a well- 
arranged surprise. 

Meanwhile Dame Alice was sitting by her hearth, 
a threadbare scholar’s gown across her knees, 
dividing her attention with a visitor who occupied 
the opposite seat—the big oak chair that had been 
put there for Parkyn, against his return, on the 
rather sombre occasion of the house-warming. The 
cottage was but a poor one, roughly built up of the 
bricks which the builders of the college had cast aside 
as refuse, but it was a stable enough dwelling in a 
day of wooden hovels or mud huts. The hearth- 
place was cheerful and boasted a chimney. The 
visitor was Master Blackman, late Canon of Wind- 
sor, but now acting as chantry priest to a neigh- 
bouring parish. He had been too much of a King 
Harry’s man to retain office through the ‘“‘ change 
of ministry.” 

The conversation had touched a point to which it 
frequently reverted. ‘“‘ The wise woman did say 
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that King Harry would be crowned thrice,’ Dame 
Alice said, musingly. “‘ Knowest thou, good Father, 
that I have had it in my heart lately to fear this 
third crowning ?”’ 

“ King Harry will come into his own again,” the 
priest said, with conviction. 

“It seemeth that it will be a long time off,” the 
Dame replied. Her hand shook as she pursued her 
rapid stitching. ‘‘ And it seemeth to me as though 
this third crowning will come sooner. Did not the 
holy woman say that at his third crowning the 
King would be crowned with thorns ?”’ 

There was a sound of horse’s hoofs outside. 
“Who might thy mounted visitor be?” the 
priest asked. ‘‘Soothly, we must stop talking 
“treason !’” 

The question was answered by the shrill voice of 
Nicky, still in the saddle. ‘My father comes! 
My father comes!” he shouted. A moment later 
Rosamund, white as a sheet, with eyes shining 
like stars, entered the door. She gasped: “ Par- 
kyn!” and felt for the table to steady herself, for 
her head was swimming. The man who followed 
her in caught her in his brawny arms. “ Yes, it 
be Parkyn,”’ he said. 

“T’m not fainting,’ Rosamund said, affirming 
the fact definitely. Not she! To be guilty of the 
signal folly of fainting for joy, and so losing one of 
the moments of the golden now, would not have 
been like Rosamund. Dominic clung tightly to the 
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edge of his father’s leather surcoat. ‘‘ Mine!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Mine!” 

Surely it was as joyful a journey’s end as ever had 
awaited a traveller? Master Blackman, who had 
tied the nuptial knot five years before, was there 
to renew his blessing. Dame Alice, who had had 
the mothering of them both, was there to hold a 
hand of each as she sat, forgetful of her wheel and 
pile of torn and rended garments. Dominic, the 
crowning benefaction of the Providence who had 
brought about the reunion, was very much there, 
and, seated on his father’s knee, kept stringent guard 
over his new property. 

Then the little circle heard the story of Parkyn’s 
wanderings. Of his capture by the infidel and 
slavery in a galley; of his rescue by the gallant 
Stella Matutina; and finally of the circumstances 
which had changed him from a ragged palmer who 
had lost his scallop shell and palm, into a Lord 
Abbot’s rolliger. 

“Thou hast had great adventures, Parkyn,’ 
Dame Alice said. 

“And didst thou deliver the King’s message, 
withal ?” the priest asked. 

“Yea, soothly,” the messenger said, slowly, with 
just a moment’s hesitation. 

Rosamund interrupted quickly: ‘“‘ That were a 
secret message,” she said, coming to her husband’s 
rescue. 

Master Blackman accepted the rebuke to his 
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curiosity good-humouredly. ‘‘ We will not ask 
questions concerning the answer,” said he. 

The King’s messenger turned his eyes from the 
glowing logs. They wore the strained expression 
of an animal waiting on its instinct. ‘I must find 
the King,” he said. 

And then he told them of the Abbot’s full com- 
mission. How he was to continue his journey to 
the north and visit the religious houses that lay 
hidden in the dales amongst the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Rosamund faced 
the situation with characteristic courage. “‘ Haply 
thou wilt come across King Harry in his hiding- 
place,” she said. “‘ They do say that he at times 
abideth with the monks.” 

“T have a mind to ride with thee, Parkyn,” 
And so it was settled. During the ensuing week 
the Provost of Eton shaped his Latin elegy on the 
defunct Prior whilst the chestnut mare disported 
herself in the college paddock; sometimes with 
small Dominic on her back and Parkyn and Rosa- 
mund in attendance. And on the eighth day the 
rolliger and his “ chaplain ’ 


, 


rode away northward. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONTAINS A GAME OF HARE AND HOUNDS 
AND THE STORY OF A BARREL THAT 
LEAKED 


Two travellers, a cleric and a laic, were making 
their way on horseback through one of the wild 
passes of the Westmorland hills. At the end of 
the pass, perched on the hillside, they had been 
told they would find a small monastery of contem- 
plative men who passed their days in prayer, and 
had little truck with the outside world. The 
travellers were making such haste as the rough 
riding allowed, for they were on an errand which 
admitted of no delay. Information had reached 
them that King Edward’s men were hot on the 
scent of the royal fugitive who for the last four 
years had evaded capture. The hounds were close 
upon the hare! There was said to be a mysterious 
inmate of the monastic establishment on the wild 
hillside who without being one of the community 
lived under the Prior’s roof. It was stated to be a 
man who would fain have taken the habit, save 
for that he had left a wife in another land, The 
crown officials at Lancaster were sending out an 
enquiry which would in all probability make its 
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visitation to the monastery in the course of the 
next few days. All this had come privately to the 
ear of Parkyn Pokeapart, the rolliger of the Abbot 
of Westminster, and the priest who was riding in 
his company. If the discovery of the identity of 
the prior’s lay-brother was of interest to the Crown 
official, it was not less of interest to one who had been 
King Harry’s confidential man, and to his former 
chaplain. It seemed to them that the quest of 
many weeks was at length to be ended; and that 
it would fall to their lot to warn the hare of the 
approach of the hounds. Many had been the 
religious houses visited by the Abbot’s rolliger. 
It had not always been easy to ascertain what they 
were wishful to learn. Abbots and Priors were 
men with the virtue of discretion well developed. 
Questions could not always be asked outright, but 
Parkyn had his own way of pursuing enquiries, and 
he and his companion felt fairly confident that the 
King had not been in concealment in any of the 
houses they had visited so far. With the little 
monastery on the hillside the situation was definite. 
They had small reason to doubt the identity of the 
lay brother. It might be safer to deliver the 
warning to the lay brother himself. Lancastrian 
adherents had been known to show the white feather 
and the White Rose simultaneously ! 

The monastery proved to be a mean little timbered 
dwelling protected from the elements by a sheer 
wall of mountain-side. Few travellers came that 
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way, and the good Prior was a simple man who 
repudiated the inference that he was a native with 
the astounding assertion that he came from Cumber- 
land. The wayfarers were received with monastic 
hospitality and their horses well tended. It was a 
curious little oasis in the desolated England of the 
day. It would not have greatly astonished the 
guests to hear that the contemplative men had 
never heard of King Edward or of the White Rose. 
Towton and Hexham might well figure to them as 
Border skirmishes—Blue-bonnet raids. They were 
content to bide their time. It would be easy to 
scan the faces of the little community at Vespers 
that evening for the one they were in search of. 

Meanwhile, however, Parkyn strolled out and 
surveyed the portions of the modest domain which 
were not “enclosure!” As he strolled through the 
kitchen garden the Abbot’s rolliger partook himself 
to singing a ditty that appeared to be running to 
his head. It was not a sacred song, nor suitable in 
its surroundings. Parkyn chanted the profane 
words with some deliberation : 


‘ There was a Winton scholar 
That wore a scholar’s gown.” 


It was a ditty only known to one minstrel, and to his 
audience on a certain occasion. 

The singer suddenly stopped short. Through the 
kitchen window came the sound of singing : 
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Sing: lackaday, and lackaday ! 
And willow, an’ ye will.” 


The visitor strode towards the kitchen door and 
walked in without further enquiry, and without 
heeding a call from behind him. The chaplain was 
hurrying in his wake with the sound of horses’ hoofs 
on the hillside ringing in his ears. 

In the kitchen, near a trough of unwashed plat- 
ters, stood the scullion. A tall, thin man with a 
meagre countenance. He was dressed in a garment 
evidently contrived from an old habit—a very old 
habit. The sleeves were short and the skirts had 
likewise been abbreviated. 

Its former wearer had probably been a stoutish man. 

“ Parkyn !” 

“ My Liege !” 

The King’s eyes were bright and eager. His 
present adventuring was, on the face of it, well to 
the liking of the knight of the Golden Rose. 

“Then the Turk hath not killed thee, Parkyn !” 

“Nay, My Liege; and I have accomplished my 
task.” 

“ Hast thou a—message, Parkyn ?” 

“Vea, My Liege.” 

Then came the interruption. Master Blackman 
dashed in the open door. He looked on his royal 
master for one moment. Then he cried: 

“Fly, My Liege. Your enemies are on your 
track. They approach the monastery even now!” 
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Fear entered the eyes of the royal fugitive. “If 
they take me they will hang the Prior,” he said. 
‘‘ They must not take me here!’ He thought for a 
moment. ‘Let us ride off. There is a horse that 
I may borrow for the nonce—I have rested me here 
awhile,’ he added, casting his eyes round the rough 
walls, ‘‘ but it was too good to last.” 

‘But they will pursue us—they will find the 
scullion flown.”” The Chaplain presented a difficulty. 

“Tt were better that they found the scullion,”’ 
Parkyn said, with deliberation, “and that the horse 
were not missing from its stall.’”’ He was there to 
serve the King, and journeys can end in something 
finer than lovers’ greetings. 


The hounds were approaching their quarry. 
The pursuivants were about to investigate the 
story of a man that served as kitchen-boy in the 
community which had no use for external labour. 
The Prior had blenched visibly at the sound of the 
far-off hoofs. When the riders demanded admit- 
tance in the King’s name, however, they found the 
old man ready enough to receive them. ‘‘ Thou 
hast one in thy employ,” the Crown servant said, 
“of whom we have suspicion. Show us the man 
who calls himself thy scullion.” 

Before the other could comply with the request 
the visitor and his men had made their way to the 
kitchen. Standing there, before the trough, was a 
broad-shouldered fellow in a ragged semi-monastic 
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garment, shortened about the legs and arms. He 
was busily engaged in scouring platters. ‘ Art 
thou the scullion ?”’ the intruder asked, glaring at 
the semi-imbecile face of the lout before him. 

“ Aye, I be that. They would not have me for 
a monk, seeing that I had a wife somewheres 
about.” 

The Crown emissary had some strong language 
to unship before he came to relevant speech. Then 
he cried: ‘‘ Who was the fool who could mistake 
yon clown for Henry of Lancaster ? There is nought 
in common between them, save that both be im- 
beciles.”’ 

The scullion spread out his large palms and looked 
at them with pride. 

“They have sent us on a fool’s errand,’ the 
disgusted speaker concluded. ‘‘ But, at any rate, 
Father Prior, thou hast been saved from the gal- 
lows.”’ 

The visitors remained to take refreshment. Then 
they rode away. The Lord Abbot of Westminster’s 
rolliger relinquished his task at the wash trough 
and interviewed the Prior in his parlour. The latter 
was overflowing with gratitude to Parkyn Pokeapart 
for the manner in which he had served him. He 
begged him to take the horse which was still in its 
stable in place of the one upon whose back Parkyn 
had watched the fugitive ride away into the woods. 
But Parkyn preferred to go on foot. His roll had 
gone before him on the new messenger’s back. 
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Master Blackman was still chaplain to the Lord 
Abbot’s rolliger. He would make his way on foot 
to Bolton Hall, where the King would lie low for a 
few days. 

The Pudseys had their secret guest-chamber, 
over the great fireplace, ever ready for the King 
who had more than once “kept his Court” at 
Bolton Hall during his homeless wanderings. The 
King was right. The little timbered monastery 
under the hills had been no place for one busy on 
the great emprise of reparation. 

The good Prior was sorely put about for some 
means of proving his gratitude. Was there any- 
thing in the monastery that Parkyn would care to 
carry off for the greater convenience of his jour- 
neylng ? 

“Soothly,” the rolliger said, “I would glady 
have a platter that hath been washed by the hands 
of him that hath just left us.” 

The old man was relieved and delighted. He led 
Parkyn back to the kitchen and introduced him to 
the rack upon which were kept a store of clean 
platters, ready for use. He took one down and 
handed it to Parkyn. 

The latter opened his scrip to place the treasure 
therein. Then he hesitated. ‘Art thou sure, 
Father Prior, that King Harry did in sooth wash 
this one with his own hands ?” 

The Prior took it, turned it over and examined 
it carefully 
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“ Soothly,” he said. 

“How dost thou know ?” Parkyn asked, won- 
deringly. 

“°Tis clean on the back as well as the front,”’ the 
old man replied, simply. “We did entertain an 
angel, but until this very afternoon it was as might 
be, unawares.” 

So Parkyn carried off his souvenir of the man 
who had planned Our Lady’s College, nor forgotten 
-the bakehouse and fuel-shed. 

For the next few days his path lay through the 
wilds. He begged his bread from the shepherds 
on the hillside or in their huts. In return he told 
them tales of the Holy Places and of Rome, from 
whence he had fetched King Harry’s Golden Rose. 
All the shepherds were King Harry’s men, knights 
of the Golden Rose and sons of St. Nicholas—those 
who saw the Heavens opened when the sages saw 
only the stars. 

The third day of his wanderings brought Parkyn 
within the vicinity of Bolton Hall. Would he find 
the King there? The master whom he had met 
only to serve once more by parting the ways. A 
turn in the rough road which he was traversing 
brought Parkyn in view of a spectacle not uncom- 
mon on the tracks which served for thoroughfares. 
A cart was standing stationary, with one wheel 
in a rut which gave it a tilt on one side. On the 
ground by its side lay a barrel, the contents of which 
had apparently saturated the surrounding space. 
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Near by, ona heap of stones, sat the custodian of the 
cart and barrel in an attitude of deep dejection. As 
Parkyn approached he sprang to his feet and hailed 
him, pointing to the barrel which he had evidently 
been unable to lift back into the cart. Parkyn went 
readily to his aid. The accident had happened 
some hours before, the carter told him, and none 
had come to his aid. A sharp stone had staved in 
the barrel at one of the joints and the wine, rich 
Burgundy vintage, chartered by mine host at the 
Green Man over the moor, had been escaping ever 
since. The only folks who had passed by had been 
a man with a monkish look that asked the way to 
Waddington Hall, and having got the information 
declined to help the luckless carter. “‘ He told me 
his name was Master Cantlow and that he was a 
great preacher against the abomination of strong 
drink,” the aggrieved custodian of the barrel told 
Parkyn. ‘‘ He would in no wise soil his hands in 
the touching so much as of the pipe that held it. A 
canting fellow and well-named that was for 
saving himself the trouble of helping a fellow- 
creature,” 

“ Cantlow !’’ Parkyn repeated the name with fear 
in his heart. What was the traitor doing in these 
parts? What was his business at Waddington 
Hall ? 

“The other fellow that passed,” the yokel went 
on, “would fain have helped me, but he was a 
sickly wight that had no strength in his arms. He 
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tried to lift the pipe with me, but ’twas no good, 
and small wonder—when he laid his hand on the 
breach to measure the damage it was like a womans ! 
But he gave me a word of cheer. ‘ God send along 
a stronger man than I,’ quothhe. ‘ AndI pray that 
thou wilt not have lost much of thy good liquor.’ ”’ 

“ Which road took he ?” 

The yokel stared at the man, who asked the 
question with an eagerness that could scarce wait 
for the reply. 

“Yonder.” 

The doubt in Parkyn’s heart was confirmed. He 
was pointing away from the direction of Bolton 
Hall. Had it been ordained that he was not to 
meet the King? With a pain in his heart he turned 
his attention to the task of the moment. ‘‘ Havea 
care of the breach,” the other cried as they lifted 
the barrel—Parkyn’s brawny arms were well equal 
tothe test. Heranhiseye over the joints. ‘Where 
be the hole ?” he asked. 

His companion examined the cask. He stared, 
and thrust his fingers through his hair. Then he 
said something which betokened surprise. 

It was an expletive which King Harry would have 
disapproved of but excused in the circumstances. 

“Tt ben’t there!” he said. “It be closed up 
again !”’ 

“ Right, then, we'll get it back on to the cart,” 
Parkyn said. A staved-in joint might right itself 
after all, ‘‘ Phew!” he went on, “ ’tis heavy enow. 
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Thou hast not lost much of thy good wine, me- 
thinks.” 

The barrel, which should have been considerably 
lighter after the mishap, was certainly a good weight. 
When they had hoisted it on to the cart the per- 
plexed carter stood looking at it. 

“?Twas there, sure enow,” be declared, “the 
hole. The good fellow put his hand on it, and it 
was just the length of his hand. The wine poured 
out of it before I had time to roll it upward.” 

“Take the plug out and see how much be gone,” 
Parkyn suggested. 

The other followed the suggestion. He proceeded 
to removed.the plug, bitterly bewailing the probable 
extent of the loss. When he lifted the plug there 
was another expletive, but not one at which holy 
Henry would have taken offence. The astonished 
man invited the holy Mother of Mercy to take 
cognisance of what would, beyond doubt, interest 
Our Lady of Cana not a little. The cask was full 
to the verge of overflowing. There was no accom- 
modation for another drop of good Burgundy wine. 

“ Thou'lt be saying that I bea liar,” the astounded 
man said to Parkyn. 

But Parkyn was recalling to mind the “ idle 
story’ of how their commander-in-chief had once 
prayed and multiplied the bread of his hungry 
army. 

“ Haply ‘twas the prayer of the good man who 
had not the brawn to lift thy half-empty barrel,” 
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he suggested. ‘‘God sent along a man stronger 
than himself, and He hath also saved thy good 
wine.”’ 

“He must have been a saint, that sickly wight,” 
the yokel opined. His heavy countenance lighted 
up as he reflected on the circumstance. “I be glad 
the saints be like that for—that good fellow—he 
had a way with him—’’ Slow of speech, his obser- 
vation fizzled out ; but Parkyn Pokeapart gathered 
the gist of much which was left unsaid. 

The little episode over, Parkyn continued his 
journey. He was prepared for the news that 
would await him when he reached the already 
ancient timbered manor house known as Bolton 
Hall. It was a crazy building, forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, some of it dating from bygone 
centuries, some of more recent date. The footsore 
pedestrian received a warm welcome from Sir Ralph 
Pudsey and his wife, who had been Mistress Anne 
Tunstall. He had seen little of Sir Ralph since the 
days in France before the King’s marriage, but their 
friendship was firm and well-established. 

Dame Pudsey answered the question that tum- 
bled from his lips. Yes, the King had left them— 
yesterday. Brown Kitty and the Abbot’s roll were 
in waiting to be reclaimed, but the King, fearing 
for the safety of his host, had passed on to his next 
place of refuge. Master Blackman, his chaplian, 
had ridden with him. 

“Whither hath the King gone?” Parkyn asked 
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the question with a sudden deadly fear in his heart. 
It might, after all, be to John Machell at Cracken- 
thorpe, but—— 

“He hath gone to Sir John Harrington at Wad- 
dington Hall.” 

“Then God help us !’’ Parkyn said, “‘ for the trai- 
tor Cantlow is on his way thither.” 

Brown Kitty neighed with joy at the sight of her 
master. She had carried an ex-King in her saddle, 
but her affections were unestranged. There was 
no time to be lost if the King was to be warned. 
Waddington Hall lay at no great distance from 
Bolton. Sir Ralph and Parkyn set out without 
delay after the latter had taken some food. There 
had been just time for that, and for Parkyn to be 
shown the three mementoes of the King’s frequent 
sojourns at Bolton Hall during the homeless years 
—a leather glove, a riding-boot, and a small golden 
spoon. Anne Pudsey placed her hand tenderly 
on the last. “‘ It is ours,” she explained, in lowered 
tones. “‘ We used it when—when—the King was 
ill.”” And Parkyn had bowed his head over the 
holy relic ; and the tears that rose to his eyes had 
made them shine like those of one who sees a vision. 
He rode away from the timbered manor with his 
gaze set once more on that land of adventure into 
which the King had passed and returned a lonely 
man. A traveller that might not tell his tale. 


CHAPTER XXI 


TELLS OF A GALLOP ON THE UPLANDS AND 


LEAVES PARKYN IN THE PILLORY 
* 


THE gables of Waddington Hall were well-nigh 
in sight when the two riders, Sir Ralph Pudsey and 
Parkyn Pokeapart, sighted a man on horseback 
coming towards them on the rough track which 
formed their road. 

“°Tis Sir John Harrington !” Ralph cried. “ He 
will give us news.” 

The knight reined his horse and greeted them ; 
not, however, without some signs of embarrass- 
ment. Sir Ralph came to the point without delay. 

“We were riding in haste,” he told him, “‘ to bid 
thee have a care of a fellow called Cantlow that may 
be seeking harbour under thy roof. He is ill- 
disposed towards one that is likewise thy guest,’ he 
added, meaningly. 

The other’s look of embarrassment increased. 
‘Master Cantlow was with me’a week since,” he 
said. ‘‘ He was then deploring that the late King 
should be reduced to this plight, seeing that one in 
his condition should be placed in the care of others 
in such manner as would befit his dignity. He held 
that King Edward had no foul design against him, 
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and, soothly, I myself have often thought that King 
Henry hideth rather from Queen Margaret that 
would make him King again than from these others.” 

“‘ Beshrew me if this fellow hath not been trying 
to talk thee round,” Sir Ralph cried, indignantly ; 
“he is returning now to complete his vile task.” 
The other suddenly made his position clear. ‘‘ King 
Henry left my house this morning,” he said. “ He 
hath taken to the woods, but were he found under 
my roof I should yield him readily into what would 
be the charge of his safest guardians.” He eyed 
them defiantly. 

Parkyn listened to the speech with a sickening 
heart. He -fathomed its implication. Dumbly he 
turned his eyes towards the thick woods which 
covered the valley. The King was being abandoned 
by his own. 

“Whither fleeth the King?’ Sir Ralph asked, 
giving the fugitive the title which came natural to 
the real Lancastrian. 

The knight shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ He simply 
walked out,” he said. ‘‘ His Grace would have it 
that if he were taken in my house it would bring 
trouble on me.” 

“He wist not that thou hadst another way olf, 
protecting thyslf,” Sir Ralph said, with scorn in 
his tones which brought the colour to the other’s 
cheek. “ King Harry hath yet to learn that his 
friends are at one with the enemy.” 

Parkyn listened with a kind of awed wonderment 
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in his heart. There was so much truth in what the 
knight said. Well might the ex-King be hiding 
from his crown—he had been young Harry again in 
his monastic habit, playing the part of the least. 
But betrayal by the friends for whom he was 
sacrificing himself, and that a betrayal which would 
appear to the world as the act of his well-wishers ! 
Surely they were robbing Henry of something more 
than his crown ? 

“ Soothly, I have nought but pity for the Lord 
Henry,” Sir John WHarrington retorted. “ For 
more years than people ken he hath laboured under 
this malady. It is not seemly that it should cause 
him to rove about, a hare before the hounds. Sooner 
would I deliver him myself into hands where he 
would be in safe keeping from his disordered imagin- 
ings. So is the feeling of more of his true henchmen 
than myself.” 

Then it suddenly occurred to Parkyn that, had 
the mad jongleur been there, he would surely have 
struck his lute and made merry music. The King 
had given more than his crown to Our Lady of 
Peace. He had placed that which was his weapon 
on the altar where his candle burnt. The jon- 
gleur’s similes were running riot in the esquire’s 
mind. 

“There be some sincerity and some time-serving 
there,” Sir Ralph commented to his companion 
when the Knight had passed on his way. “I 
fear me that the King’s cause is doomed,’ he 
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added. “It waien been wounded to death with a 
poisoned arrow.’ 

The rolliger nodded silently. Not to this faith- 
ful knight—nay, not though he had been tonsured 
and shorn—could he have explained the King’s 
secret—the secret which had been so strangely 
fathomed by the man who sang songs to the mob 
out in the market-place. 

Their road turned a sharp corner, high on the 
hillside. They found themselves looking down on 
a deep valley—meadows girt with a thick fringe of 
wood. Parkyn made an eager exclamation. 
“ Look !” he cried. 

Across the meadow a band of men were riding— 
armed men, wearing the royal livery. Approaching 
to meet them from the opposite side was the figure of 
a man who had newly emerged from the wood. A 
thin figure, slightly bent, but alert in movement. 
Unarmed and unattended, he walked forward. The 
others, at the sight of him reined their horses in 
surprise—even as the hounds might be thrown 
out for the moment by the calm and calculated 
approach of a hare. 

It was not difficult to put the unheard words 
into the mouth of the man who had held up a dozen 
riders. 

“Whom seek ye ?” 

Hypnotized by the drama before them, the two 
riders on the hillside sat motionless. The horsemen 
had advanced. Two of them had dismounted and 
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laid hands on the single man. Once again his words 
might be supplied to the man whose aloneness pro- 
claimed itself so dramatically. 

“Take me and let these others go.” 

Sir Ralph Pudsey turned to Parkyn. ‘‘ We are 
too late,” he said. 

But Parkyn sat motionless, watching the caval- 
cade that was riding away in the distance. The 
King was mounted ; they had made his feet fast 
to the stirrups and he was well guarded. 


The news of the ex-King’s capture reached 
London ahead of the custodians who were bringing 
the fugitive to the capital. Amongst the special 
messengers who hastened south with the tidings 
was the rolliger of the Abbot of Westminster, who, 
it was made known, had actually witnessed the 
arrest, in the meadows near Waddington Hall. 
Master Blackman, late chaplain to King Henry, 
had followed the captive to Lancaster to beg leave 
of the King’s Lieutenant to resume his office to the 
royal prisoner. Parkyn Pokeapart had, for his 
part, hastened back to London so that his version 
of the manner of the taking of the Champion of 
Christendom might be put about amongst the 
people. But the pathetic dignity of the lonely 
figure was not easy to convey to the ordinary mind. 
Nay, was it not hid from all minds ?—the tremen- 
dous loneliness of the man who had come down 
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from the mount of the Beatitudes which had also 
been his Thabor—which was to be his Calvary. 

It had been announced that My Lord of Warwick 
was to ride out with his retinue to meet the captive 
prince outside the city gates at Islington—a point 
where London was wont to welcome a visitor of 
importance. The Earl had brought Henry of 
Lancaster back to the city once before, after a 
White Rose victory, when he was a virtual prisoner, 
and on that occasion he had accorded him every 
honour. The people wondered, in a vague way, 
how much deference would be paid to the vanquished 
prince whose throne was now actually occupied by 
another. They flocked through the northern gate 
of the city and out along the Great North Road. 
At the village of Islington the crowd was massed 
round an open space on the village green, upon 
which stood the stocks and pillory, and from which 
the Lord Mayor of London was wont to deliver his 
speech of civic welcome to royal visitors. 

The Earl of Warwick had ridden through Cripple- 
gate with an imposing retinue. The occasion was 
intended to make its mark on the minds of the 
people who might yet regard the rights of “holy 
Henry ”’ as still being swb judice. They waited in a 
kind of hushed expectancy. 

Amongst them stood Parkyn Pokeapart, the 
faithful esquire ; doomed, it would seem, to behold 
his master from afar off. The mare was resting 
in the Abbot’s paddock, and Parkyn had come to 
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Islington on his good legs. Once.again he was to 
look upon the face of Henry the dreamer—the 
face whose charm was not to be committed to 
memory. Alack! it would be but a distant glance. 
There would be no means of communicating any 
message of which the King’s messenger might be the 
bearer. 

Parkyn stood on the edge of the green. A low 
murmur was passing along the double line of spec- 
tators. A personage in livery came along; ever 
and anon stopping to make a royal proclamation. 
He was now within earshot of the King’s messenger. 

“Attend all to His Highness the King’s com- 
mand! Let there be no reverence or deference, or 
outward sign of doffing the hat shown to the rebel 
Henry of Windsor that shall pass this way. This 
under pain of the pillory for such as offend.” 

The populace received the warning with docility. 
There was a decided display of increased interest 
amongst the coarse-grained. How would Harry 
of Windsor carry his captive state? My Lord of 
Warwick was evidently not going to ride before him 
bareheaded on this occasion. 

Then there was a sudden stir. The Earl and his 
attendants were riding out to meet a body of horse- 
men which had appeared in the distance on the 
road. The two had met, and the Earl had turned 
and set himself in front of the approaching caval- 
cade. Now he was in full view of those standing on 
the green. He was leading a horse by the bridle. 
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The rider was Henry of Windsor, ‘‘ at one time, by 
fact but not by right, King of England.” 

The ex-King was clad in riding-garb, booted and 
spurred. At the far end of the green they halted. 
Henry of Windsor was commanded to dismount. 
He was being made to listen to a written charge 
read out by a loud-voiced official. 

Parkyn could not catch the words, but he could 
guess their import. Something else was being done 
now. They were knocking off the rebel’s spurs. 
Henry of Windsor had borne arms against his lawful 
monarch. The drama of studied insult continued. 
They had removed his plumed and jewelled cap and 
he was wearing a straw hat, such as the yokels 
wear, and there was a legend written onit : “ Rebel.” 

Thus arrayed, they bade him remount a sorry 
horse, and now they were fastening his feet to the 
stirrups. The Earl was leading him to the end of 
the green where the pillory, and Parkyn, stood. 

Three times he led him round the pillory, pro- 
claiming his crime. There was to be no misunder- 
standing as to the position of Henry of Windsor. 
There was no insensate cruelty in the Duke’s drama, 
in the pageant of contempt—it was purely an act of 
political expediency, designed by a cool and calcu- 
lating statesman to stress a situation not fully 
grasped by the popular mind. 

The crowd stood in tense silence. Some averted 
their eyes from the pale face under the brim of the 
straw hat. Here and there a hand was half raised. 
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then quickly lowered. No man in the crowd dared 
uncover, Save one. 

Parkyn Pokeapart stood bareheaded. 

“Thou rascal ! Cover thy head !” 

Parkyn turned quickly ; he had recognised the 
voice. Cantlow, the betrayer, the man who had 
concern of the ex-King’s person, and of his dignity, 
was standing at his elbow. 

“ Cover thy head—traitor !” 

The bare-headed man had turned reluctantly 
from gazing on the face of the man in the straw hat 
who had once worn a crown. His great hands 
doubled themselves into fists, for the second com- 
mand was accompanied by a blow on the cheek. 
The striker had the law ort his side, but fear entered 
his heart as he saw the great hard-knuckled fist. 
He half-repented of his valour. The other might 
not consider consequences ? 

Parkyn stood stark. The King had caught 
sight of him. He was feeding his eyes on the face 
of his friend, the faithful henchman who had a 
message for him, a message which had yet to be 
delivered. His guards were holding up the pro- 
cession for a moment to adjust the leather thong 
which bound Henry’s feet to the stirrups. Then 
Parkyn turned his eyes on to the man who had 
offered the violence which is hardest of all to bear. 

The King was watching. The King whose 
adventures on the uplands of idealism had brought 
him to this. The dreamer whose forlorn hope had 
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been manned by the henchman who stood now with 
doubled fist preparing to avenge the insult offered by 
one who had smitten him on the right cheek. There 
was no means of signalling “‘ all’s well.”” The bared 
head had expressed a certain amount; but men 
who held the ex-King a sick and deluded weakling 
might yet, out of chivalry, bare their heads on such 
an occasion. Parkyn wished to express all that a 
future generation would pack into the ringing phrase 
“Are we down-hearted? NO!’ Then came an 
inspiration. 

For one moment he gazed on the aggressor, swing- 
ing his immense fist the while. Then, with delibera- 
tion he set .his arms straight down his sides and 
turned his other cheek to the smiter. 

“Go on, don’t be afraid,” said the King’s messen- 
fers. 

The other raised his hand anew. He set his 
teeth. There was a score to be settled with this 
man, owing these many years. He might raise his 
hand in safety, for there was no anger in the challeng- 
ing face with its bleeding cheek ; nor was there any 
contempt. Parkyn Pokeapart was having truck 
with someone quite apart from Master Cantlow. 
Master Cantlow had ceased to exist except as a tool— 
a signalling apparatus. 

He let his hand fall to his side. ‘‘ Thou insolent 
swine,” he hissed. ‘‘ Who art thou that I should do 
thy bidding ?”’ 

But the man addressed had neither eyes nor ears 
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for Master Cantlow. His eye had once more met 
the King’s. The King was smiling—nay, radiating ! 
He had followed the whole of the little scene and he 
had taken the message signalled by his henchman— 
him whom he had dubbed a knight of the Golden 
Rose. The man who had borne it homeward from 
the Court of The Crucified—the message of the 
Mount of the Beatitudes. 

The procession proceeded on its way. Ina short 
time the crowd had dispersed. The man who had 
dared to bare his head to the rebel was standing 
in the pillory, but the bruise on his right cheek had 
not been caused by any missile cast by the mob. 
They had left him in respectful silence, and he stood 
alone on the green, his heart throbbing with a 
strange sense of satisfaction. This was royal 
disgrace. The pillory had missed its mark. It 
stood in the centre of a circle of light invisible—the 
circle traced three times by holy Henry on his sorry 
nag, doing penance for the sins of his country. 
Where had the “mad” jongleur been on this 
great occasion? His merry song was missing. 
“Good or evil, the King will use all that befalleth 
him as a steed whereon to gallop on the everlasting 
hills.’ Unspurred and on a sorry nag, the King was 
still galloping on the uplands, and Parkyn, his 
ghostly ensign, had reared the standard whereon was 
written “ Victory.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
DOMINIC SEES HIS KING 


IF ever any one needed to send goods by water 
from Shene, or from Chertsey, for matter of that—up 
to London : to Blackfriars, or it might be the Tower 
wharf, no more reliable waterman was to be found 
than Parkyn Pokeapart. The Abbot of Chertsey 
himself, let alone the Prior of Shene, and others, 
would have.given a testimonial as to Parkyn’s 
honesty, and, moreover, he had served a prenticeship 
at the oar during a year or more of captivity in the 
galleys of the infidel. 

Parkyn, with his wife and child, had removed 
from Windsor soon after the capture of the late 
King had served to set the crown firmly on his 
opponent’s head. The Prior of Shene had offered 
him a cottage on the estate through the good 
offices of Master Blackman, who had entered the 
Carthusian Order, and so fulfilled the dream of his 
life. Dame Alice Batelor had remained with her 
lambs—King Harry’s scholars--until the day of 
her death, some months afterwards. 

The honourable calling of a waterman on the 
Thames was well suited to Parkyn, who was still 
vigorous and strong in the arm. A quiet man of 
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simple speech with little to say for himself, but 
possessing many friends, notwithstanding, Parkyn 
Pokeapart pursued life tranquilly. Mistress Poke- 
apart was credited with seeing that her husband 
remembered to eat his breakfast. Dominic, their 
only child, was a chip of the old block. He had 
something of his father’s build, and more than 
something of his queer ways. Rosamund was 
sometimes glad to send the child along with his 
father, packed away with the bales of goods in the 
wherry, and let the latter have the care of him for 
the day. Dominic loved these trips, but most of 
ail those that went as far as Wapping, or Greenwich 
—for that meant that they would pass the Tower of 
London; and that as they floated past the grey 
walls his father would raise his cap and bow his 
head, as one does in passing a church or shrine. 
On the first occasion when this had happened 
Dominic had enquired the reason, and his father had 
replied: “‘The King dwelleth yonder. Off with 
thy cap, Nicky.” 

“ But the King be at Skene,” he had retorted. 
His father had replied, and Dominic had come to 
dimly understand that besides the royal personage 
who kept his court at Shene Palace with bewildering 
splendour there was another King who dwelt, like 
the mysterious heroes of the ancient gestes, in a 
round tower by himself. Nobody spoke of this 
King, and when he asked questions he was told to 
shut his mouth and talk no treason. Mistress 
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Pokeapart, it might be noted, did not serve out this 
admonition in her husband’s presence. It served 
to spice the mystery which surrounded the occupant 
of the round tower, of whom people, if they did 
happen to mention him, spoke with a hush and a 
shake of the head, as thy spoke of those that are 
dead. 

“Good King Harry is a holy man that prayeth 
for us all,’ his father had told him. And then 
even his father had bade him eat his bread and butter 
and ask no more questions. Dominic gathered the 
impression that this good King Harry sat in his 
tower for the express purpose of praying for his 
people, like:the holy hermits, and also that—this 
was much more exciting—like the hero of the old 
legend, he would emerge from his fastness to aid 
them at the hour of their most direful need. This 
latter notion he kept strictly to himself, with a 
strong instinct that any mention of the ‘ emerging ’ 
might provoke a smack from his mother, for good 
Mistress Pokeapart avoided politics on principle. 
By a tacit understanding he raised his tiny cap in 
company with his father when they passed the grey 
tower behind the traitor’s gate. 

But one day, as he watched his father resting on 
his oars, his eyes fixed on the narrow slot which 
formed the window of the King’s chamber, he saw 
the tears standing in his eyes. 

“ Father,” he whispered, “ hast thou ever seen the 
King ?” 
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“Aye, sonnie. When thou art older I will tell 
thee stories of King Harry.” 

“ Wouldst thou like to see him again ?” 

“He seeth nobody, sonnie—nobody that he 
loves.” 

“ Do he love thee, Father ?”’ 

The tears were streaming down Parkyn’s cheeks. 
“He did love me, sonnie.” After that Parkyn 
told his son many stories of the late King who had 
retired into solitude to pray for his people. He 
now made a point of including his small son in the 
freight if he were going as far as the Tower, and the 
little ritual of the lifted hat became many times 
repeated. 

One day Dominic cried out in joy, “ See, the King 
hath a bird.” He had caught a glimpse of a wicker 
cage hung outside the window in the tower. “ Doth 
the King love birds 2” 

“Yea, that he doth !”’ 

“ And doth the bird love him ?”’ 

“ Aye, of a surety !’”’ Parkyn answered, with such 
conviction that the boy looked up at him won- 
deringly. 

“T would love to see the King,” he murmured. 
His father turned his dog-like brown eyes from the 
King’s window to the face of the chip of the old 
block—his companion-spirit. 

“So would I, sonnie,” he said. 

It was not many days after this occasion that 
Dominic and his father were once more ploughing 
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the Thames in a Tower-ward direction when their 
craft was hailed by a personage standing on the 
bank, near Paul’s wharf, on the stairs at OQueens- 
hithe, to be exact. He was calling to the wherry- 
man, and Parkyn put to shore. 

A fine, distinguished-looking elderly man in the 
garb of a churchman stood awaiting them, 

“Hi, good fellow,” he cried, ‘“‘ I am in haste to 
get to the Tower. Hast thou room for human 
cargo ?”? Then he suddenly broke off: ‘‘ Why, 
surely it is Parkyn Pokeapart ? How long is it since 
we have met, good Parkyn ?” 

As for Parkyn, he was at pains to express his joy, 
for he fourid himself looking upon the face of his 
old patron and schoolmaster, Master William 
Wayneflete, still Bishop of Winchester, in spite of 
the change in monarchs. It was a pleasant meeting. 
The good Bishop was as simple and free from pride 
as the plainest cleric. He took notice at once of 
Parkyn’s son, boys being the ex-Provost of Eton’s 
special line. 

“So thou livest at Shene,’” he said to the boy. 
“ Of course thou hast seen the King ?” 

Nicky shook his head regretfully. 

“Not seen the King? Dear me, thou shouldst 
see the King.” Kings, in the eyes of the impartial 
churchman were as Prime Ministers—subject to 
change under a change of Ministry. 

“T would love to see the King.’”’ Nicky’s answer 
was emphatic, 
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“ Well, well, so thou shalt. I will see that thou 
hast a seat at the next tournament.” 

The boy’s face fell. “Oh, that King,” he said. 
“T don’t want to see him; I thought it was the 
King in the Tower.” 

The Bishop was startled. Parkyn was uneasy. 
Dominic was meddling in politics. 

“T am on my way this minute to visit him,” he 
said. He turned to Parkyn, explaining: ‘I have 
a special permit to visit—the Lord Henry of Wind- 
sor.” 

It was carefully said, by the man whose sober 
moderation had lashed into dementia the high 
spirit of Margaret the Queen. 

Parkyn, for his part, explained his son’s attitude. 
He inherited a taste for stories of things curious and 
out of the common. The Bishop smiled at the 
recollection of the poor scholar and his taste for 
dragons, into whom he had endeavoured to introduce 
Latin grammar through the opened pores of the skin. 

He took a long look at Dominic. ‘“‘ Wouldst thou 
really like to see this King?” he said, slowly 
““ Because ’’—he paused and considered—‘ I might 
take thee in with me. The Lord Henry hath 
children to amuse him ever and anon. He loveth 
them—the children of the warders, and the like.”’ 

Dominic sprang up, dislodging much cargo in the 
process. 

“Oh!” he cried. A terse and eloquent affirma- 
tive. Then he looked at his father. “ He will 
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come too,” he said. ‘‘ My father loves the King.” 
The other shook his head sadly. “ King Henry 
doth not see grown-up people, save myself and his 
chaplain, and those that have charge of him. But 
if thou tell him thy name it may give him pleasure ; 
and thou canst say that thy father sendeth his 
love,” He glanced at Parkyn. 

“Say that Parkyn Pokeapart doth humbly 
greet His Grace,’’ Parkyn said, “‘and that he doth 
crave his prayers.” 

For an hour or more Parkyn sat in his boat below 
the Tower stairs, awaiting the return of his son. 
Dominic had disappeared behind the grey walls, 
holding his custodian’s hand, followed by the wistful 
eyes of his parent. What would not Parkyn have 
given to have been going with him ? 

At last Dominic reappeared. He was in charge 
of a warder and they were accompanied by a gaunt 
figure in a monk’s habit. The warder introduced 
the latter as Nicky scrambled back into his place. 
The poor fellow was deaf and dumb. The Black 
friars were taking care ofhim. He had been brought 
there to see if that poor mad wight, Henry of 
Windsor, could cure him with his royal touch. The 
man chuckled at the idea. They were sending 
him back with his request ungranted. Poor devil! 
Would Parkyn drop him at Blackfriars stairs ? 

Parkyn shipped the strange passenger, not 
without asking himself if he might not be a spy 
sent along to listen to his conversation with his 
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son. However, Nicky was not likely to talk 
treason, nor would he have been made wiser 
than the warders’ children who made sport with 
the captive. 

“Now, Nicky, tell me about it,” Parkyn said. 
And his heart stopped to listen. Nicky burst 
forth. ‘ But the King is not a King ; he is a poor 
man, and his hands are not clean.”’ 

Parkyn drew in his breath. He thought that the 
monk at the end of the wherry did the same. 

“And he was not by himself praying,’’—this in 
disappointed tones—‘‘ he was in a part of a big 
round room with a curtain that they pulled back ; 
and he was reading a book, and the man who took 
me in—the Bishop went away to speak to someone 
in the other tower—cried out ever so loud and 
suddenly. ‘Hi now! Wake up, Lord’s anointed |’ 
And the King gave a jump. He wasn’t asleep, but 
the man shouted so loud. And there were a lot 
of other men in the middle of the big room, sitting 
at a table playing cards. I thought ’’—peevishly— 
“the King lived all alone? There was a little 
altar in one place, away from the middle of the 
room,’’—Nicky’s descriptive powers were being 
sorely taxed—‘‘ and the King was in another place 
with a bed in it.” He scratched his head and 
floundered about for words. His father was waiting 
for more, and his hands were trembling as they held 
the oars. The monk in the bows sat like a carved 
statue. ‘‘ Then the man said, ‘ Here be an impor- 
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tant visitor come on affairs of State,’ and the other 
men laughed when the King jumped. He was 
glad when he saw it was me, I think. He smiled, 
and he didn’t seem a bit cross with the man. Per- 
haps he liketh little boys better than royal people 
who come on affairs of State.” 

Dominic paused, then continued: “‘ He took me 
on his knee,” he said, ‘‘ and—there were holes in it. 
I suppose he hasn’t got a mother to mend them, or 
to tell him to wash his face? He isn’t allowed to 
go out and wash it in the river—he told me so when 
we got friends.” 

“How soon did thou get friends, Nicky ?” his 
father asked, huskily. The boy was artlessly con- 
firming the stories that went about concerning the 
late King’s treatment. 

The boy’s face brightened. “‘ Right away,’ he 
said. “‘ He told me that he had not forgotten thee, 
and he was right glad that thou had not forgotten 
him. He said that I minded him of thee when thou 
were by age, or mayhap a little bigger; and he 
asked me to pray for him and for a beautiful lady 
called Margaret.” 

Dominic suddenly interrupted his story and 
stared at the third occupant of the boat. The deaf 
monk was sitting in his corner, more rigidly outlined 
than ever, telling his beads. ‘“‘ What be he doing ?’ 
Dominic whispered. ‘See, he is trying to pull the 
beads off his rosary |” 

Parkyn glanced swiftly. The fingers which tore 
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at the beads were long and claw-like, but the hand 
was slender and well-shaped. 

He diverted Dominic’s attention. ‘“ What else 
did the King say ?” 

“T asked him why they called him ‘Lord’s 
anointed,’ the small boy continued, ‘and the men 
heard me, and they all laughed. They kept listen- 
ing, and when King Harry said something they 
repeated it in a funny voice. They made a great 
deal of noise, but the King said they weren’t there 
always ; they came when they liked. The man who 
took me there told me that the King Harry was a 
silly-billy and that thy made fun of him when they 
were dull. Once they put a paper crown on his 
head when he was saying his prayers, and he never 
noticed when he ‘ came to.’ ” 

“Hi! see where thou’art going !’’ A bargeman 
was shouting at them, for Parkyn was resting on his 
oars and the wherry was drifting into danger. 

“Look, he hath broken his rosary-bead !’”’ Nicky 
pointed to the silent passenger. His father caught 
a glance from a pair of fiery dark eyes that were 
quickly veiled by the cowl as their owner bent his 
head. 

“Well, Nicky,” Parkyn said, “thou must re- 
member the King’s words and pray for the beautiful 
lady called Margaret—that God may have pity on 
her sorrow, for the King loveth her, and that haply 
more than she doth wist.”’ 

They were nearing Blackfriars stairs. Parkyn 
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made a gesture to the deaf passenger, who rose 
from his seat as the boat was run alongside the 
steps and alighted without so much as a glance at 
the bare-headed waterman. 

Nicky asked a sudden question. ‘‘ Where doth 
the lady called Margaret live ?”’ 

‘“They say she is in France,” was the reply. 
“ But thou hast not told me what the King looked 
like. When I first knew King Harry he was beauti- 
ful.” 

“He is not beautiful,’ Nicky said, with great 
conviction. Then he thought a while. Something 
was hard to explain that had to be explained. 
“But he is—beautifuller.”” The mystics have a 
strange utterance ; grammar as well as sense may go 
under in their attempts to transmit. 

“Thou wouldst like to see King Harry again ?” 
Parkyn suggested. His heart had suddenly grown 
light. 

“T would like to see him always. I have never 
seen anybody like King Harry.” 

“ And yet he is not a King—only a ‘ poor man’ ; 
and he has no water to wash his hands, and holes 
in his clothes !’’ There was a queer exultation in 
the speaker’s tones. 

“I don’t care,” Dominic said, sturdily, ‘‘ he is my 
King.” After all, the visit might be said to have 
been a success. 

Parkyn rather dreaded hearing the recital of the 
story of Nicky’s adventure when they reached 
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home. Rosamund Pokeapart’s comments were, 
as usual, to the point. ‘‘ The shame of it,” quoth 
she, “to maltreat a man that hath not the 
wit tocomplain. ’Tis ever thus that brutish fellows 
treat those that are out of their wits. God be 
praised that not having their senses, they feel it not 
as we would.” 

The account of the deaf passenger interested her. 
She favoured the spy theory. Had not a luckless 
man been caught and pinched with red-hot tongs on 
suspicion of bearing letters from Queen Margaret ? 
Indeed, it had been said that the ex-Queen had tried 
herself to gain entrance, in disguise, to the prison of 
King Henry. 

Her husband, silent man that he was, had no 
comment to make. 

“The deaf man wasn’t dumb,’’ Dominic said, 
‘‘ for when he got off the boat on to the bank | heard 
him call to somebody, ‘ Harry! Harry !’” 

That same night, as he lay in bed, Parkyn felt 
someone creep close up to him. It was Nicky. 
~ He had left his own bed and was snuggling up to his 
understanding parent. ‘‘I’ve been dreaming of 
the King,” he whispered. 

“Was it a bad dream, sonnie.?”’ 

‘“No—o—; I dreamt that he was kneeling before 
his little altar, and in the middle of the big room 
there was a great pile of golden crowns and jewels 
and things, but the King had his back turned to 
them, and he was looking up at a great white pearl 
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in the air, just over thealtar. It was bigger than any 
of the pearls in the crowns.” 

Nicky felt his father’s arm creep round him. 
“Art thou afraid, Nicky? That was not a night- 
mare, it was a dream.” 

The answer came in a whisper: “Was it a dream ? 
I’m frighted, ’cos it was real. Can dreams be real ?” 

Parkyn answered his son, who was a chip of the 
old block, according to his “ folly.”’ 

“They can be realer,’’ he said. ‘‘ Go to sleep, 
sonnie. I will give thee a charm to repeat: ‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a pearl of great 
price.’ ”’ 

“ All the crowns and things belonged to the King, 
and he had given them for the great white Pearl . . . 
But he hasn’t got it yet. Has the King got some 
more crowns and things ?” 

Then he repeated the “charm” obediently: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a pearl of great 
price,” and so dropped off to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE KING-MAKER PLIES HIS CRAFT 


THERE were strange rumours abroad concerning 
royal personages, and scandals over and above the 
ordinary. Mistress Pokeapart was no immoderate 
gossip, but she contrived to collect the substance 
of the tales that went abroad and recounted them to 
her husband, whose mind for things of the kind was 
a kind of blind alley. They travelled no further. 
The present rumour under discussion, however, was 
of sufficient importance to grip Parkyn’s attention. 
The breach between King Edward and the Earl of 
Warwick, the first man in the kingdom, had suddenly 
widened into open enmity. The cause was suffi- 
cient. Edward’s moral depravity had sought to 
exemplify itself in the Earl’s own family circle. 
The King-maker had vowed vengeance, and was 
gone to France to see about the making of a new 
King! For five years now Henry of Lancaster had 
languished in his prison. ‘‘ Languished ”’ is used 
here as being the approved word and for no other 
reason for according to those who visited him, “ the 
Lord Henry” took his change of fortune with an 
equanimity and control of the emotions which was 


accounted for as a symptom of imbecility. For 
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five years Edward had regarded his crown as a 
permanent appendage. The news that Warwick 
had taken his revenge by negotiating with the 
ex-Queen Margaret for the hand of her son, Prince 
Edward, for his daughter who had suffered the 
insult from the rival Edward, was received without 
alarm at the English Court. The King pursued 
pleasures, secure of the people’s allegiance. He 
took himself to York with no apprehensions of 
serious trouble, and a few days later the men of 
Kent had risen in arms and were marching into 
London, shouting the name of King Henry. At the 
bidding of the King-maker six thousand of them 
had thrown up their caps with a great cry of “ God 
save King Henry !” 

Parkyn Pokeapart, rowing a consignment of 
goods from the Friars Observant of Shene to their 
house at Greenwich, heard the great shout, and 
could scarce credit his ears. That same September 
afternoon he heard the famous Dr. Goddard preach 
a sermon at Paul’s Cross in favour of the Lancastrian 
claims. He carried the stupendous news home to 
Rosamund and Dominic, who, since his interview 
with King Harry, two years since, had been a 
staunch Lancastrian, and only prevented from vaunt- 
ing the Red Rose by an initiation into the story of 
the Golden Rose. Next day it was known in Lon- 
don that King Edward had fled the country. War- 
wick the King-maker held the crown of England in 
his gift, and that without the shedding of a single 
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drop of blood. A victory after King Henry’s own 
heart ! 

No one doubted the direct intervention of Heaven. 
The time was ripening for King Henry’s third 
crowning, which had been predicted, it was said, by 
a holy recluse. 

“The King was to come in for his own !”’ Parkyn 
told himself the news again and again. All was to 
be restored. Eton would grow new spires and the 
great Temple of Our Lady of Peace would rear its 
walls and hold the delegates of all nations. The 
reign of Christ, the King of the world, would begin. 
After all, the Golden Rose had not been doomed to 
fade. It had not been necessary that “the seed 
die.’ Parkyn joined in the shout: “ Long live 
King Henry!’’ He shouted mechanically and 
thought his thoughts underneath. With the first 
day of October came the news that the victorious 
Earl was approaching London. He entered the 
city amidst the shouts of the populace. The Bishop 
of Winchester rode with him, and they went straight 
to the Tower. Outside the fortress the people had 
gathered and were raising frenzied shouts. Ever 
greedy for a new sensation, the emotional mob 
shrieked out its welcome to the hero of the hour. 
It was a mad orgy of. hero-worship. On the river 
the barges were drawn up and their occupants 
echoed the shout: “‘ Long live King Henry !” 

The Bishop of Winchester entered the Tower. 
The arrival had been unexpected. The knight who 
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had custody of “the Lord Henry” had not been 
able to believe that this thing would actually happen. 
The King’s deliverer found him, “ not so worship- 
fully arrayed, nor so cleanly as should seem such a 
prince.” 

The reigning Queen, a terrified mother with an 
unborn babe, had taken refuge in the snactuary at 
Westminster. The royal apartments at the Tower 
were vacated. It was not intended that they 
should be occupied by King Henry. He was to be 
taken to the Bishop of London’s palace, next to 
St. Paul’s for the time being. From there he would 
most probably go to Westminster. There was 
little time to be lost. The captive had to be changed 
back into a royal personage before he was taken out 
and shown to the people who were shouting his 
name. 

The shouting was still going on intermittently. 
The ex-prisoner, renovated and regally robed, was 
conversing with the friend who had agreed to differ 
with him before the fatal battle of Northampton. 
They had remained friends ever since. From his 
prison Henry had written to the Holy See, exonerat- 
ing Wayneflete from all blame and calling him his 
tried and trusty servant. 

William Wayneflete was scrutinizing the face 
before him. Ill-health and lack of exercise had 
produced effects other than the more picturesque 
results of fasting and vigil. The King’s cheeks 
were baggy and his eyes, sunken into their sockets, 
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appeared small. They were not the “ pinched 
features’ of the sick man who had magnetized 
men to his standard. 

As the King listened to the shouting his dulled 
eyes brightened. ‘‘ They still have need of me,” 
he said. “Lately the thought had come to me 
that my people had forgotten me—that they pre- 
ferred their present ruler! But listen, Master 
William, I still have my people’s hearts, they have 
need of me.’’ He pulled his forlorn majesty together 
and squared his stopping shoulder. 

Master Wayneflete almost seemed to be looking 
upon the King Harry of the olden days. Something 
of the old magic had come into the spoiled counte- 
nance. Then a shadow crossed it. “One time,”’ 
the King said, “I thought that they might be 
greeting the Earl, but then I heard their cry, sure 
enough, ‘God bless King Henry!’ The people 
still have need of me, have they not, Master Wil- 
liam ?” 

“In very sooth they have need of a good king.” 
The Bishop was thankful that the question had been 
put in a way that could be answered truthfully to 
the man to whom no man found it easy to lie. 

The conquering Earl would fain have conveyed 
the King privately from the Tower, but the crowds 
were on the watch, and perhaps it was as well to 
catch the enthusiasm whilst it lasted. A cool- 
headed crowd might find fault with the substitute 
for the “‘ finest figure of a man in England.” He 
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arranged a strong bodyguard. A little later, when 
the captive had recovered something of his normal 
self, there would be a ceremonious re-crowning. 

At the door of the royal apartments a white 
charger was awaiting the King. They assisted 
him into the saddle. In spite of his eager alertness 
he was out of practice in the matter of mounting a 
horse. Once in the saddle, he drew himself up and 
sat erect. The people in their hour of need were 
calling for him. He was ready! The cavalcade 
passed under the gateway of the Wakefield tower, 
the scene of his imprisonment, where he had done 
willing—aye, willed—penance for the nation’s sins. 
They passed under the Middle tower, over the moat. 
They were in the midst of the people. 

The Earl of Warwick was riding well to the fore, 
in front of the King whom he had unmade and was 
now remaking—the man whom he had once led 
three times round the pillory. ‘A Warwick! A 
Warwick !”” the crowd yelled. Then they looked 
upon the man who rode behind, and the shout died 
away. The contrast between the two Kings was 
sharp enough to bring them to their senses. The 
Earl had been dealing with them fraudulently. The 
man on the white charger glanced from left to 
right. He drew his head backward, as though the 
people with the blank countenances held missiles 
ready to fling at him. He steadied himself in his 
saddle. The Bishop of Winchester, riding at his 
side, glanced at him anxiously. The effort had 
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been too much for the man who had not been out- 
side his prison “liberties”? for five years. Two 
outriders closed in on the rider, who sat, as a con- 
temporary chronicler put it, like a sack of wool. 
“A Warwick! A Warwick !’’—lustily ; and then a 
trailing off of acclamations. It continued thus 
until the door of the palace by St. Paul’s closed 
behind the King who had come back to his 
own. 


The 13th of October—the birthday of the Prince 
of Wales, and the Feast of St. Edward the Confessor 
—had been chosen for the replacing of the crown of 
England on the head of her “holy Henry.” It 
had been whispered in the old days, when King 
Henry was like to become a second Confessor, that 
strange spiritual communications had been made 
by the latter to his successor on the day of his 
Feast. The restored King had been fain to revive 
his custom of keeping his vigil before the shrine at 
Westminster, but the Earl, his present Protector, 
had held it unwise that the King should remove 
himself to Westminster. 

Parkyn Pokeapart rowed his son to Blackfriars 
steps on the day of the King’s re-crowning. During 
the past days he had made bold to approach the 
Bishop of Winchester with a view of getting an 
audience with the King. It had been a fruitless 
attempt. Master Wayneflete received him with all 
possible kindness, but shook his head. The King 
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was seeing nobody. His health required a complete 
rest, pending the strain of the coronation. 

‘How took the King his change of fortune ?” 
Parkyn had ventured to ask; and his old patron 
had given him his confidence. The King had har- 
boured a belief that the people were hungry for his 
rule—for the ideals of the dreamer of Windsor! 
The dreamer of Windsor, in short, had dreamed a 
last dream—of a people who had not sold its soul for 
the pleasures of the moment. He had already learnt 
that his people’s love was no longer his. 

After that Parkyn Pokeapart had been fain to stop 
away from the crowning, but Dominic clamoured 
for a sight-of jzs King, so the early morning of the 
great day found them pressing their way through 
the crowd between the river, where they had left 
the wherry, and Ludgate Hill, where they had been 
promised seats under the same roof where Parkyn 
had viewed the Love Day procession. The atmos- 
phere was charged with unrest. The reaction ‘had 
already set in. Minstrels, probably in the employ of 
the Red Rose, were singing fiery ballads of the Border 
battles. La Belle Marguerite had been revived. 
Tunes popular years before were heard on all sides. 
The prowess of the King-maker formed the themes 
of other ditties. One unattractive-looking fellow 
with a nasal twang was declaiming a string of 
doggerel recounting King Henry’s ghostly feat— 
the alleged multiplying of bread for his soldiers in 
the West. Parkyn dragged his son onward. It 
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jarred him to the core. It was a grim caricature of 
the thing which men call Fame. Fame, the defiler. 
Fame, the mocking fiend! Fame, the liar! 

The two Bishops, Neville and Wayneflete, had 
the business of the coronation in hand. The Earl 
of Warwick was depending on his personality to 
carry the occasion through. Tales of “ sweet King 
Harry,” the confidant of Heaven, had been assi- 
duously circulated, but the palate of London had 
turned against piety. 

Parkyn and Dominic managed to reach their 
destination. They stood on the balcony, the same 
from which the Love Day procession had been 
witnessed, and watched the people below. These 
stood in a kind of idle curiosity that was not without 
a suspicion of resentment. 

Parkyn was watching the greet door of St. Paul’s. 
The replacing of the crown on the King’s head was 
in progress within the cathedral. It seemed too 
good to be true, this ending to the great adventure 
of the Golden Rose. A curious ending, like the 
“happy ending of a geste that men pass an hour 
listening to.” 

He was recalled from his thoughts by the swinging 
back of the great doors. Yet.once again King 
Harry was riding forth in royal pomp and circum- 
stance. He was preceded by the fighting Earl, and 
on his head he wore a crown of gold, resplendent 
with gems. The spectacle of the Love Day was 
being repeated. But Parkyn’s mind had gone 
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back yet farther—to a day long before the Love 
Day, with its starry-eyed hero. He seemed to see a 
tired child, wishful to weep. 

There was a tense silence among the spectators. 
They were craning to get a view of the King. ‘“‘ Like 
a sack of wool, dumb as a crowned calf,’”’ sat the 
hero of the hour. The faded, pain-stricken eyes 
had gazed their full on a people who had no use 
for this chalk-faced dullard. This witless man who 
kenned not on what he was looking, who had been 
foisted on them in place of their favourite. At the 
King’s side rode the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
just placed the crown on his head. His face was 
grave, and he was keeping an anxious eye on the 
swaying figure beside him. He had caught the 
sound of an indrawn breath which was more of a 
sob than a sigh as he had placed the crown on the 
royal brow, and he had realised that the King’s 
third crowning, which his old nurse had held in 
such strange dread, had been a crowning with thorns. 

Listless—more listless than the tired child had 
been—the victim of many processions passed on, his 
way. Parkyn had grasped the whole truth. War- 
wick was King and Henry was his puppet. The 
people need not be indignant for their favourite, 
the dethroned King’s position was an honourable 
one compared with this. The three times round the 
pillory had been but a faint foreshadowing. 

Here and there a spectator ventured on a hiss, but 
the general greeting was sulky, resentful silence, . 
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There were some looks of half-contemptuous pity. 
The “image in wax’”’ which the King had set up 
before the altar of sacrifice had well-nigh melted to 
the socket. His votive candle was as a flame 
flickering on its naked spike. 

Parkyn’s thoughts reverted to the Love Day once 
again. What would the minstrel who had nearly 
lost his life on that occasion have said to this grim 
spectacle—to its substitute for the alabaster saint 
with a vision in his eyes? But possibly he would 
have found it an occasion for mirth—with his 
strange inverted values. The King was a merchant 
seeking good pearls. He had parted with the last 
of the wherewithal to buy the Pearl of great price. 

The silent lute of the minstrel of the Golden Rose 
was making wild music in his heart—music martial 
and exultant. More stirring than the music of the 
Border ballads of the forty thousand men who had 
marched to avenge the wrong done to the valiant 
Queen. The great Adventure of the Golden Rose 
was not doomed to a sideways ending. Sir Parkyn, 
that had never been called by his title, turned to 
his son. 

‘“We must be getting home, Nicky.” 

“Father, be the King happy?” The question 
came out suddenly. 

‘“ Soothly, Nicky !’ 

‘“There were pearls in his crown,” Nicky said, 
“ but none so big as the one I dreamt about.” 

‘That was the Pearl of great price, sonnie, and 
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thou could not see it, for the King holdeth it in his 
heart.” 5 

Parkyn and his son retraced their steps to the 
riverside. After all, there had been no sudden 
turning in the road which he had traversed in 
company with the King. In company because 
their earthly roads had lain in different directions. 
He recalled his last speech with the King. The 
touching with the cross, the accolade, and the 
parting of the ways, so that each might make the 
stations of the ‘“‘ Holy Places.” No, surely there 
was to be no sideways ending to the great Adven- 
ture! Laus Deo! 

They pursued their homeward way round the 
reaches of the meandering Thames. Shene, with 
its royal palace and royal hunting ground, was 
wearing an air of desolation. Tournaments had 
come to an abrupt close. It was soon made known 
that the restored King was a complete invalid. He 
remained at the palace by St. Paul’s in a seclusion 
not less strict than that of the Tower. The King- 
maker had been nominated Lieutenant, and it was 
he who opened the first Parliament in King Henry’s 
name. It was generally understood that Henry 
was once more a nonentity; yet the enactments 
of the Parliament of the revengeful Earl savoured 
strangely of King Henry’s policy of mercy and 
forgiveness, for whilst the loyal followers of the 
Red Rose were duly reinstated, no vengeance was 
taken on the Yorkists who had come into possession, 
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The only Yorkist who suffered death was the butcher 
Earl of Worcester, who was “ judged by such law 
as he did to other men.” But even the butcher was 
permitted to receive burial “with honour and 
worship’ from his friends. Meanwhile, the world 
asked few questions as to what was happening to 
the puppet-King, who spent his time on his knees 
in the palace up against the cathedral. Nor was 
there one to suggest that the Lieutenant of the realm 
might be the puppet of the man so occupied. 

Parkyn Pokeapart, the King’s late servant, re- 
mained a simple waterman, awaiting the day when 
the physicians would deem it expedient for the King 
to give audiences to his subjects. He was content 
to do so, and curbed his wife’s impatience. That 
day might come; or it might not. Parkyn was, 
perhaps, too busy to wax restive. People clamoured 
to be taken to London by the silent waterman with 
the dog-like brown eyes, whom they found excellent 
company, because he was more ready to listen than 
to speak—a rare and valuable gift when one has a 
grievance, or a strong opinion, or perhaps where one 
might be a lonely wight with no ear to share one’s 
minutiz. 

So the weeks went on, and Christmas approached. 
The Christmas of the year 1470. On the Feast of 
St. Nicholas the impoverished scholars of Eton 
received a dole of good things from their patron, 
And when the Feast of Yule came there was a royal 
messenger that brought a package for Dominic 
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Pokeapart. It was a wooden hobby-horse, such as 
youth loved, and it came from King Henry. For 
Dominic’s father there was a message. A few words 
written in the King’s own hand. “ Patience is the 
armour and the conquest of the godly.” 

So Parkyn set himself with patience to wait. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE KING COMES INTO HIS OWN 


AxouT the middle of Lent of the following year 
tidings reached London which were not altogether 
unlooked for. Edward the ex-King had returned 
to England, He was travelling South, protected 
by an ostrich-feather in his cap—the badge of the 
Prince of Wales’s henchmen, and furthermore by 
an oath of fealty to the reigning King taken on the 
altar of York Minster. Edward of York had but 
returned to secure his late father’s estates. His 
retainers were shouting “‘ Long live King Henry !” 
as they progressed southward. The “ flower of 
England’s chivalry ’’ was gathering in his followers. 
At Nottingham they had swelled to many thousands, 
and ‘“‘ the Duke of York”’ had re-assumed the title 
of King. From the West thousands were likewise 
flocking to the White Rose standard. London 
hesitated to make its choice until Palm Sunday. 
Then, on the first day of the week of the Passion of 
Christ, the Champion of Christendom was once more 
arrayed in his royal robes and brought out and led 
through the streets of the city. It was a last test, 
arranged by the Archbishop Neville, whose allegiance 
was wavering, The people must have their way. 
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Mute and sullen the citizens gazed on their King 
Many heads remained covered, although there was 
no pillory for those who showed respect to the 
‘“‘Christ’s champion” of other days. London had 
completely lost its taste for sanctity. The populace 
was having nought of King Harry. 

The King rode forward calmly. He looked neither 
to the right nor to the left. Then someone in the 
crowd cried out, “‘ Laus Deo!” Young Harry the 
dreamer was riding erect, his head thrown back, his 
eyes alight with a vision. Comely to look upon, 
“ the county of his disposition reflected in his coun- 
tenance,’—in the disfigured face of the sick man. 
The next moment his head drooped. The body 
relaxed. Another voice cried out: “‘ Long live 
King Edward !” 

The man who had cried ‘“‘ Laus Deo!’’ was an 
old semi-crippled laic, in charge of a tall Dominican 
friar to whom he turned explicatively : 

“Now, Barabbas,”’ he said, ‘‘ was a robber.” 

The Archbishop had completed his experiment. 
That same night he opened the gate of London 
to Edward of York. The people had made their 
choice. On the following Thursday—Holy Thurs- 
day—the Archbishop presented King Edward to 
the outgoing monarch. St. Paul’s Palace was not 
sanctuary, like Westminster, but King Harry had 
declined to establish himself in sanctuary. ‘“ My 
life is safe with you, Cousin,” he said. On Good 
Friday he partook himself to prayer; and on Holy 
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Saturday his cousin fetched him from his oratory 
and set him in the forefront of the battle-line that 
had stretched itself from High Barnet to St. Albans. 
Warwick had advanced from the North with his 
army. The two Roses met face to face. The next 
day was Easter Day. In a thick fog the fighting 
started and raged. The mocking fiends had the 
handling of the battle. Hideously it epitomized 
the quarrel which had rent England in twain for 
nearly a score of years, for whilst at Towton kinsman 
had deliberately fought against kinsman, at Barnet 
in the enveloping fog, friends mistook one another 
for enemies, so that in the mad melée the hand of 
each was inadvertently raised against the other. 
Hell was making sport’ of the unreason of the 
arbitrament of brute force. And the while, where 
the fight was thickest the King, who had been placed 
there by the “strategy” of the military leader, 
carried his charmed life. Around him lay his 
slain subjects, but he himself escaped unscathed. 

All through the day of the Church’s Feast of the 
Resurrection the battle raged, and when evening 
came, amongst his vanquished warriors they 
found the body of the King-maker, breathless 
and stripped naked. The victory remained with 
Edward. 

That same evening, quietly, under the cover of 
darkness, they bore Harry of Windsor back to his 
cell in the Tower—the storehouse for reserve 
munitions, Whilst the father lived Edward the 
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Prince of Wales could not be the liege of King 
Harry’s men. The Red Rose was more safely 
represented by the wan man who could but com- 
mand Love’s poor relation, Pity. 

Two days later there came the sound of the 
tramp of fighting men which has stirred the soul of 
chivalry down the ages. Margaret of Anjou had 
effected a landing in England with her son, the 
Prince, who was a very true and perfect knight and 
passing fair to look upon. The father for whose 
rights he was in arms had not set eyes on him since 
that day when on the field of battle he had dubbed 
him a knight. Prince Edward held his knightly 
commission ‘from holy Henry. The westerners 
crowded to his standard. The indomitable spirit 
which energised the Red Rose—that of Margaret 
of Anjou, was waking the war-drums. Edward of 
the White Rose was hastening out to meet her. 
The meeting took place on the green sward of the 
West country meads. 

London was conscious that great and momentous 
things were taking place afar off on the day when 
Parkyn Pokeapart rowed his son once more past 
the Tower of London. The Tower had revived its 
fascination for Dominic, for was not the King—the 
strange, elusive King—back in his round tower ? 
For a fortnight past this had been the case. As the 
boat floated past the great fortress, Dominic ob- 
served, “ Methinks King Harry came out too soon.” 
He was dreaming his old dream of the immured 
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hero. ‘“‘He came out before the people really 
needed him.” 

‘““Maybe ’twas so,” his father agreed. He en- 
tered quite seriously into his son’s fancies. It was 
that which made them such splendid comrades. 

The boy continued : ‘‘ Mayhap the King may have 
to wait hundreds and hundreds of years before the 
people really want him ?” 

Parkyn agreed again. He was always one with 
this chip of the old block. 

“And when the people need him King Harry 
will be there,”’ he said. 

“ That will be the hour of their greatest need,’ 
Dominic said, repeating the slogan of the ancient 
legend. “‘ And mayhap it may be hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of years !”’ 


A few days later London received the news. There 
had been a final bloody battle at Tewkesbury, and 
the Prince of Wales had been slain and Queen 
Margaret taken prisoner. The triumphant Edward 
was on his way to London, bringing his prisoner 
with him—the Lancastrian lioness—La Belle Mar- 
guerite. The city received the victor with shouts of 
delirious joy, which must, most surely, have reached 
the prisoner in the Wakefield Tower. The gaily 
decorated barges on the river would also have 
pointed the moral to one looking from its windows. 
The other window would have given on the stone- 
paved way within the gates of the fortress along 
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which the Lancastrian lioness would be conducted 
to her cage. There would most likely be those 
found to inform the captive Henry that his son 
had met his death from the daggers of his captors, 
following on a blow on the cheek from a mailed 
fist. 

At Shene the royal palace was buzzing with pre- 
parations for the great tournament which would 
celebrate the final victory of the royal House of 
Plantagenet. But Parkyn Pokeapart and his wife, 
Rosamund, were too taken up with their own anxiety 
to give much heed to outside affairs. Dominic, 
the light of his parents’ eyes, was sickening for 
something, and fear of the plague had entered his 
mother’s heart. A few hours might develop the 
dread spot. That night the parents took turns to 
sit up by the child’s side. The day had been the 
Feast of the Ascension—yet another of the Church’s 
Feasts to be interfered with by the excitement of 
mundane happenings. There would be the great 
banquet at the palace in the Tower going on far 
into the night. Revelry that had little in common 
with the frolics established by the King who was 
born on the Feast of St. Nicholas. Parkyn watched 
into the small hours whilst Rosamund snatched her 
hour of sleep. Dominic was sleeping fitfully. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes. There was a look 
of fear in them. He sat up and clutched at his 
father. 


“ I’ve been dreaming,” he said, and gave a little 
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shiver. “It was the same dream about the King, 
only different.” 

Parkyn placed his arm round him. He waited 
Nicky must unburden himself. 

“There was the same pile of crowns and jewels, 
all glittering in the middle of the big room. They 
were behind iron bars, and a lot of people were 
walking round and round and round looking at 
them. And I looked to see if the King was where 
he was before, kneeling by the altar, but he wasn’t 
there any more. There was—just cold bare stones, 
and three lilies lying on them, tied up with a blue 
ribbon. And the people walked round and round, 
looking at the crown and the jewels, and no one 
took any notice of the lilies. The jewels were all 
bright and glittering, and it was cold where the 
lilies were.” - 

‘““Didst thou not see the great Pearl, Nicky ?” 
Parkyn asked the question huskily. 

“No, but the King had gone, and mayhap he had 
taken it with him ?” 

Rosamund had wakened. She rose to take her 
turn. Parkyn lay on his bed, but he could not sleep. 
The picture he had heard described was too 
haunting, and the child’s fear was something that 
had not been explained. 

When morning came Nicky was flushed and 
breathing heavily. The parents took counsel. 
Rosamund possessed all her aunt’s cunning in 
dealing with juvenile complaints, but the case was 
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serious. There was, however, a certain physician 
living near St. Paul’s whom Parkyn had known in 
the old days. He had been one of the King’s 
physicians and had placed his services at Parkyn’s 
disposal in the old days. The anxious father felt 
disposed to avail himself of the offer. If it were 
indeed the plague these learned leeches knew ways 
in which it might be taken in time. 

Outside, Shene was astir with something more 
than the preparations for the rejoicings. A sudden 
hush had intruded itself on the spirit of festivity. 
Parkyn met another waterman coming from the 
river. “‘ Hast thou heard the news, Parkyn Poke- 
apart ?’’ he said. 

Parkyn shook his head. Much news had been 
flying about. Then something gripped his heart 
and his eyes asked a question. 

“King Henry be dead. They found him dead 
in his oratory this very morning, on his knees at 
his prayers. They say he did die in the night, whilst 
the banquet was making merry.” The informant 
lowered his voice. He was getting his money’s 
worth from the face of the listening man. ‘‘ They do 
say that there was a wound in the back of the King 
Henry’s neck, and that it was one of the royal 
Dukes that did visit him in the night, but that may 
not be so’’—the other remembered caution ere he 
committed himself. ‘‘The Lord Henry did get 
rough handling at times from his guards, and they 
say that there was a wound in his neck that did 
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not rightly heal. ’Tis given out that the late King 
hath died of extreme melancholy and displeasure.” 

Parkyn carried the tidings home to Rosamund. 
The words, ‘“‘ King Henry be dead,’ were ringing 
in his ears, but his mind was seeing pictures—flashed 
in quick succession. All the crown plate would have 
been brought from the jewel! house at Westminster 
to the Tower for the great banquet. The great 
golden salt-cellars, and cups and trenchers. The 
crown, with its jewels, for the monarch’s adorn- 
ment; the swords of State and maces for his honour- 
ing. He saw the royal banquet. Then the cold 
stones of the bare oratory where the votive candle 
had burnt itself out. Where three white lilies 
had been left as a message from the one who had 
at last purchased the Pearl of great Price. And this 
was the message of the lilies: ‘ Blessed are the 
clean of heart for they shall see God.”’ 

Rosamund’s comments were sincere if they were 
conventional. King Henry was well out of his 
troubles. ’“ITwas sad to think that his poor wife 
would not have seen him once again, but mayhap 
King Edward would not have allowed it, so it was 
all for the best. 

Parkyn saddled brown Kitty. . The attempt to 
engage the services of the leech might well be 
doomed to failure, but he was restless and found 
relief in motion. He crossed the horse-ferry at 
Hammersmith, and made his way through the 
village of Kensington; past St. Anne’s well, where 
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King Harry had ofttimes paid his devoirs, over the 
Knight’s bridge and so onward to the western 
suburbs of the city of palaces and spires. At 
Charing he learned that the body of the dead King 
had been removed to St. Paul’s and was lying in 
such state as the circumstances allowed, for the 
people to see for themselves that Henry of Lan- 
caster was indeed a dead man that had died of 
melancholy and displeasure. 

Parkyn rode onward with the cathedral as his 
immediate objective. There was a dense crowd 
waiting for admittance, but by dint of waiting he 
managed to get in. The vast nave of St. Paul’s 
was thronged with people. On the steps of the 
choir, from which the little toddling monarch had 
once been carried to his throne, was laid the body 
of the dead King. Royal pomp and circumstance 
were signally absent. The body was lying stripped 
to the waist. A rumour had gone abroad that the 
dead man had met with foul play, but no wound 
was visible. The white, wan face upon which 
Parkyn found himself gazing for the last ime was 
tranquil, and awesome in the strength and majesty 
of death. The closed lids veiled the eyes which had 
pre-visioned, so far as mortal eyes may pre-vision, 
the reward of the dlean of heart. The mouth was 
set in a firm straight line, like that of a man of 
action. It held its secret. Men stood awestruck 


by the sovereignty of the marred and meagre 
countenance, 
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Suddenly the hush was broken by a hoarse cry. 
It came from several voices in unison. ‘‘ See, see ! 
He bleeds !” 

Surely enough, from the back of the neck a thin 
stream of blood appeared to be issuing. As the 
spectators watched it, fascinated, it spread over the 
cere-cloth, and on to the pavement. 

A great groan rose from the multitude. The 
wounds which bleed after death are the wounds of a 
murdered man. The word passed swiftly along the 
crowd. The great doors of St. Paul’s were guarded 
for the nonce against a further invasion, whilst 
clean linen was hastily placed about the body. 

Parkyn had gazedhis fill. He passed along readily 


- enough with those who were hustled on their way 


by the disquieted officials. His heart was crying, 


_“Laus Deo!’ The minstrelsy was making itself 


felt. The King had not died of melancholy and 
displeasure—that would not have been in keeping 
with the dreamer of Windsor. Death had come to 
him even as he was galloping on the heavenly 
uplands—saying his ordinary prayers of praise 
and thanksgiving as well as of petition. The one 
who had done the dastardly deed had been but the 
tool of Him who holdeth all might locked in His 
hand. 

Parkyn had the good fortune to discover the man 
of whom he was in search, and they rode in company 
back to Shene. Rosamund met them at the door 
of the little home. Dominic was worse—much 

U 
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worse. The plague spot had made its appearance. 
The good leech examined the child. There was 
no mistaking the spot. Dominic lay in a stupor 
which was but the forerunner of death. The 
physician’s mind naturally turned to infection. 
There were others living in the adjacent cottages. 
A thought struck him. “ Put the boy in the 
wherry,”’ he said, ‘‘ and row a little out ; no harm 
can come to him now, and it will save others.”’ 

So it was arranged. The sick child was rolled 
up in a blanket and transferred to the wherry, and 
his father rowed the latter unto the shadow of the 
overhanging trees. 

Then commenced a long and weary vigil. The 
mother had to be left behind. Ever and anon she 
crept to the bank and received news of the child. 
He remained in the stupor; still breathing, but 
that was all. So the night passed in the boat where 
the father and son had passed so many happy hours, 
So the following day passed. Then came on the 
second night, and Dominic still breathed, but very 
faintly. The wherry lay moored under the trees. 
On one side rose the Monastery of Sion, the great 
Bridgettine house ; on the other, the Charterhouse 
of Shene, both built by King Henry’s father, the 
hero of Agincourt. The royal palace stood beyond, 
a somewhat decayed manor house, which King 
Edward spoke of rebuilding. 

As night crept on silence fell on the river. The 
various craft disappeared. Rosamund had crept 
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home to face her night of lonely despair. Parkyn 
sat and watched Dominic’s face for the inevitable 
change. He tried to pray in words, but they 
failed him. Then—it was just about midnight—he 
suddenly sat up and listened. There was a sound 
of singing, of the soft chanting of a dirge. Could it 
be the monks? No, it was on the water. Then he 
looked over his shoulder. He had also heard the 
sound of oars dipping in the water—the many 
oars of a vessel of the larger kind. Approaching 
along the river there loomed a strange, black 
object. It was a barge containing a hearse, the 
canopy which covers the dead. In a flash Parkyn 
realised upon what he was gazing. It had been 
whispered that the body of the King would be taken 
to Chertsey for burial. They had elected to bring 
it by water rather than by land. He was witnessing 
what was, surely, the most forlorn pageant that had 
ever stolen along the waters of the Thames. The 
obsequies of England’s most unfortunate ruler. 
Slowly it approached. The river banks were 
silent and deserted. Only one solitary figure was 
discernible. A hooded figure. It might be a monk, 
or it might be some secular fellow—a minstrel ? 
No. It must be a monk, for the arms were now 
stretched out in the form of a cross—the attitude 
of supplication. The blaze of the torches was 
glinting on the steel hauberks of the guard, and 
casting fire on the Thames! The barge containing 
the singing clerks followed close behind. It was 
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the last episode in the long-drawn-out tragedy of 
failure. The last pageant in the story of King 
Henry. ~ 

Parkyn stood bareheaded. The King was passing 
by. The King’s last grief had been the death of 
his only son. A sudden cry went up from Parkyn’s 
heart to one who had pitied the sorrows of all. 
It was a cry that was to echo through England for 
half-a-century to come. 

‘“‘ Sweet King Harry, pray for me !” 

Then he turned quickly to loosen the moorings 
of the boat, for there would be an after-wash. It 
floated out into mid-stream, towards the streak of 
light from the fire which King Harry had cast on 
the Thames. He was occupied with the ropes and 
looking for his oars when suddenly he heard a 
voice : 

“ Fatherkin, Fatherkin ! I have seen the King !” 

Parkyn switched round. Dominic was sitting 
bolt upright. ‘‘ I have seen King Harry !” 

The oar dropped from the father’s hands. He was 
beside the boy. 

“ Thou art better, Nicky ?” 

Nicky stretched himself. “I’m hungry,” he 
said ; like the little girl in the Gospel. ‘‘ Where be 
the King ?”” He glanced round him enquiringly. 

“The King is dead.”’ Parkyn spoke mechanically, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

Dominic laughed. ‘‘ No, the King is not dead,” 
he said. “‘ He was here just now, and he talked to 
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me, and put his hand on my chest. And then he 
smiled at me and said I must ride to Windsor and 
thank God, but I must ride on brown Kitty, not 
on the wooden horse that he gave me at Christ’s 
Mass.” 

Parkyn had lost an oar. The wherry was dancing 
up and down on the wave caused by the passing 
barges. Nicky was lying quietly because of the 
rocking. From the bank there came the voice of 
Rosamund calling. 

She stood with a lantern as Parkyn got the boat 
to land. ‘‘ There was a wash from the barge,” 
she said, “and I feared for the boat. ’Twas the 
dead King.”’ 

“Nay, nay !’”—it was Dominic who was answer- 
ing—‘‘ King Harry is alive, and he hath prayed and 
made me better!’’ He struggled to his feet—they 
were still just a little shaky, but the spot had dis- 
appeared from his chest. 

“Nicky, Nicky !’’ His mother was clasping him 
in her arms. Parkyn stood by, shedding the rays 
of the lantern on the boy’s face. His son, his com- 
rade, had been restored to him. And—the King 
had come into his own. 

A third figure approached the little group. It 
was the man who had been standing, praying with 
extended arms—monk-like. 

Dominic turned to him, as though seeking a 
further corroboration of his assertion—or perhaps 
an explanation? “The King ‘ts alive,” he said. 
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“ Thou art alive!” the mother answered. “ God 
hath worked a miracle; He hath given thee back 
to us.” 

“But the King ?”’ Dominic was getting perplexed. 
“ He is not here, but he’s somewheres.”’ 

“Somewhere nearer than here.” The stranger 
man that was either monk or minstrel was helping 
Dominic out of his difficulty. 

“‘ God hath worked a miracle, and He hath worked 
it through King Harry !” 

The square fellow that had ever held the King 
a saint was contemplating the happy ending of the 
story of the three roses. Or rather, he was realising 
that some stories have no ending—A strain of 
triumphal music was pouring itself out in the heart 
of the mute musician. 

Along the water came the sound of the measured 
splash of oars. 

“The King may be a saint in glory,’ Dominic 
admitted, “but he will come back and help us.” 
He had not quite, even now, got rid of his beloved 
legend-hero. 

Then they were silent, listening, for along the water 
came the sound of the dirge : 

“ A thousand ages in thy sight are as yesterday.” 


EPILOGUE 


THE visitor from Italy who was studying the 
manners and morals of renascent England in the 
opening years of the great new sixteenth century 
was standing on the river bank at Shene, now known 
as Richmond, surveying the magnificent new palace 
lately completed by the King who was said to reign 
over the most prosperous country in Europe. Peace 
had been firmly established in England in the reign 
of her seventh Henry, in whose offspring had been 
joined the rival claims of the two roses. In addition 
to her commercial prosperity, England had also 
gained a reputation for scholarship. The King’s 
mother, the pious Lady Margaret, was a great 
patron of letters and learning. Caxton had set up 
his printing press at Westminster somewhere about 
the time that Christopher Columbus was discovering 
a new world. Expansion was the note of the age. 
The old order was changing. 

The visitor glanced round him. The old order 
sat personified by an aged man who, in the garden 
of one of the tiny cottages which faced the river, 
was seated in his chair, gazing out at the water, with 
its passing traffic, with gentle, dog-like brown eyes. 
At times he turned his eyes from the river to watch 
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some children playing near-by, but the lure of the 
gently-flowing tide quickly recalled his gaze. 

The stranger was of a philosophical turn of mind. 
He was attracted by the symbolism of the aged man. 
Not a little proud of his fluency in speaking the 
language of the country, he approached the old 
native and hastened to enter into conversation. 

The old gaffer was not too easy to draw out. 
“This is, in sooth, a wonderful country of yours,” 
the stranger observed. 

The old man answered in feeble tones. He was a 
very oldman. “ Aye, it be that.” 

“It hath a wonderful King.” 

“Ah! Aye!” This time the tones were less 
feeble. The old fellow was waking up. 

“Let me see, how long hath King Henry reigned?” 

“It must now be about eighty years,” the old 
man replied, “or mayhap getting on for ninety. I 
forget how old I be. King Henry started his reign 
the year after I was born.” 

The listener puckered his brows. He had not 
quite grasped the sense of the speech. 

At that moment a tall, extraordinarily pleasant- 
faced man clad in the habit of the Friars Observant 
whose Friary stood on the other side of the Palace 
stepped forward and hastened to explain matters. 

“ My father doth allude to the late King Henry.” 
he explained, smiling—‘“ to the blessed man, Christ’s 
champion—King Harry VI. He hath him ever in 
his mind, for he was one time his body-servant.”’ 
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The old man’s eyes had reverted to the river. 
“King Henry’s will be the longest reign in history,” 
he murmured. 

The stranger had become intensely interested. 
“T have heard much of this holy King,’ he said. 
“Tis for his body, lam told, that your present King 
is building the new Lady chapel at Westminster.”’ 

““ My father could have much to tell thee concern- 
ing the holy King,” the friar said, ‘‘ but he speaketh 
little nowadays. Since my mother died he hath 
sat and thought of those on the other side of the 
grave.’ He cast a tender glance at the frail old 
figure—they were standing now out of earshot. 
“ But,” he went on, “I myself have reason to re- 
member King Henry. It was his intercession 
which did save me from death when I was a child. 
And others there are to the number of many hun- 
dreds who have received like favours from the 
blessed man. I myself am but just returned from 
collecting the witness thereto from all over the 
country that a ‘ Book of the King’s miracles’ may 
be made.” 

His glance returned anxiously to the old man. 
‘““T scarce hoped to find him alive when I returned,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but he blessed my journeying. “Twas a 
task that he himself would dearly have loved to 
fulfil. He was once the King’s messenger.” 

Then King Henry will most surely be canonized,”’ 
the stranger said, thoughtfully—“ if his miracles 
have thus been proven.” 
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The other’s answer was touched with irony. 
“If the world be not too much taken up with its 
own miracles,” he said—‘‘ with its new world 
across the seas ; and its imprinting presses.” 

‘But your holy king was a scholar—he favoured 
learning ?” 

‘‘Soothly,” the Franciscan replied, “and that 
will help the cause more than four hundred miracles 
in these changed times.” 

‘Thou art not sanguine of the future.” The 
stranger smiled. ‘‘ Art thou alarmed that Chris- 
topher Columbus should have discovered a new 
world ?”” He paused. Across the water, from Isle- 
worth, there came the sound of singing, softly wafted 
to their ears. ‘‘’Tis the pilgrims,” the friar said ; 
“ they are on their way to Windsor, to King Henry’s 
shrine, where they moved him from Chertsey when 
the fame of the miracles spread abroad.”’ 

The words came across the water quite distinctly : 


“OQ blessed King, so gracious and good, 
Thou pray to set this realm in rest 
Unto our Saviour that died on Rood 
And to His mother, that maiden blest, 
That all-kind wrongs may be redressed 
To pleasure of the Deity, 

This I beseech, at my request, 
Now, sweet King Henry, pray for me.” 


“Think you,” the stranger said, as struck by a 
thought, “that this realm doth owe its prosperity 
to this holy King ?” 
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The other smiled. ‘‘ My old father hath it that 
he still reigneth,”’ he said. 

“ Listen to his loyal subjects.” 

The singing continued :— 


Thy prayer I trust is heard in Heaven 
With the Father omnipotent, 

Now blessed be thy name to minds, 
For ever at need thou art present.” 


“ Thy father is right,” the stranger said. ‘‘ That 
is certainly a reigning King! And one that seemeth 
accessible to his people.” 

The old man in the chair was listening to the 
singing, and nodding his head, partly from the 
weakness of old age, partly in approval of the words. 
—they were approaching the refrain now : 


“Thy succour to me full soon thou sent, 
Now, sweet King Henry, pray for me.” 


The plaintive chant faded away in the distance. 
The old man’s head drooped. 

‘““Didst thou ever see this King Henry ?” the 
stranger asked of the friar. 

“ Aye,” he replied, ‘‘ I saw him when I wasa child 
when he was in prison. And,” he went on, with 
some hesitation, “‘ once again when he was—free.”’ 

“Surely thou hast no fear but that the people 
will be given their saint ?” 

The visitor to renascent England had become 
curiously interested, 
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The friar shook his head. ‘I fear me that the 
people who work their own wonders will not have 
need of a saint. When I was a child,’ he went on, 
suddenly becoming expansive, ‘‘ and King Harry was 
a prisoner in the Tower, I did believe that he was 
but waiting to come forth at England’s hour of most 
direful need. Maybe England will be given her 
saint at that hour? But in those days also I had 
a dream in which King Henry appeared to be in a 
place where the people took no cognisance of his 
presence, that was symbolized by three white lilies. 
They turned rather to the wealth that was piled up 
in the same place. I foresee an England that will 
have small use for the man who was merely ‘ clean 
of heart.’ 

The stranger regarded the friar closely. The far- 
away look in the old man’s eyes was strangely 
reflected in the son’s. He was a true son of St. 
Francis—a dreamer with no abiding city in the 
world which was changing its old order. It was an 
interesting type to have come across—a type 
fading away, like the chant on the other side of the 
water, 

But the chant had not faded away. There was a 
crescendo and the words once floated within earshot: 


“ With more of melody than I may wis 
Now, sweet King Henry, pray for me.” 


‘“ Haply thou mayst have some day another and 
a farther vision ?”’ the stranger suggested, encourag- 
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ingly, “of an England that will be moved to call 
King Henry to her aid.” 

The friar placed his hand to his brow. He shook 
his head. ‘‘ I cannot see so far,” he said. 

He suddenly broke off and sprang towards the 
old man. The latter had risen from his chair and 
staggered to his feet. ‘“‘ Yea, my Liege! yea, 
soothly, I am ready,” he cried, and fell backward 
into his son’s arms. 


* * * * * 


Dominic Pokeapart kissed the brow gently over 
which he had made the sign of the cross and uttered 
the Church’s last words of consolation. He looked 
up at the man who had remained at his side, anxious 
to give assistance. 

“He has got ahead of your Christopher Colum- 
bus,” he said, in tones of ringing triumph. ‘‘ One 
has fetched him hence and he has discovered a new 
country.”” Once more he kissed the pallid face. 
Then he spoke again: ‘All the books that shall 
ever be printed,’ he said, “shall not be able to 
tell that which he now knoweth, for it is that which 
it hath not entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” 

He stood there smiling through his tears this 
strange child of St. Francis—at the calm face of the 
man whom they had laid on his bed. His father 
had waited so long, so patiently ; and now, “ with 
more melody than man may wis,” sweet King 
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Henry had prayed that he himself might become a 
King’s messenger and fetch him to his reward. 

“°Tis a far country that he hath discovered,” 
the other said, with awe in his tones. But the 
Franciscan, caught him up. 

“Nay, nay! ‘tis a near country! Lo! in the 
saying of three words we are well met with its 
blessed inmates.”” Then for a third time he stooped 
and kissed the serene brow of King Harry the 
dreamer’s knight of the Golden Rose. 

“Pray for me,” he whispered. 
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